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yHE  work  before  us  relates  to  the  only  era  of  our  history 
in  which  Britain  was  ever,' till  lately,  remarkable  for  ex¬ 
ertions  in  diiTusing  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 

Wc  should  have  supposed  it  to  be,  by  this  titne,  a  generaUy 
^nowledged  fact,  if  Dr.  Jamieson  hao  notevidentlyoeen  un¬ 
informed  of  it,  that  Christianity  wasj  introduced  into  Britain 
i>Tthe  family  of  the  celebrated  Caractacus,  on  their  return  from 
Home,  where  they  had  been  detained  seven  years,  at  the  cri- 
sh  when  a  Christian  church  was  first  fornaed  in  the  imperial 
dty.  A  striking  concurrence  of  Eastern  and  British  traoitions 
renders  it  very  probable,  that  the  apostle  Simon  Zeiotea;  and 
Aristobulus,  a  Roman  evangelist,  were  the  chief  instrumenU 
^  converting  the  original  Britons.  The  gospel,  thus  planted 
in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  appears  to  have  spread  through* 
wt  their  population  •,  and  to  nave  taken  root  so  early,  and  so 
finely,  as  to  resist  the  influence  of  superstitions  which  rapidly 
multiplied  in  the  luxurious  soil  of  Rome.  To  the  northern 
^habitants  of  our  island  access  was  more  difficult.  The  Bri- 
and  the  Pictish  confederacies  were  mutually  hostile  before 
^her  was  assailed  foreign  invaders and  the  submission  of 
Britons  to  the  Romans,  whom  tlie  Piets  successfully  re- 
Utted,  tended  only  to  confirm  and  increase  their  reciprocal 
^Uy.  As  the  Roman  power  in  Britain  became  contracted, 
^^of  the  Piets  w’as  proportionably  enlarged.  Rushing  from 
^  Grampian  hills,  they  seized  the  lowlands,  which,  though  the 
oritons  had  previously  occupied  them,  were  desolated  by  war ; 

advancing  southward  of  the  Firths,  reduced  the  northern 
^flsh  territory  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Strath-clyde ;  the  com¬ 
munication  of  which  with  Cumberland  was  intercepted  by  an 
Vof  .  vm.  2P 
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addition  of  the  district  called  Galloway  to  the  Pictish  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  Piets,  nearly  from  their  first  notice  in  history,  were 
distinguishell  into  two  independent  states,  or  nations,  each  of 
which  Was*  sulnlivided  into  various  iriHi's.  The 'Romans  at 
first  ^ave  to  all  of  them  indiscriminately  the  appellation  of 
Caledonians;  afterwards  they  restricted  it  to  a  single  tribe; 
and,  finally,  a^ain  extended  it  to  one  of  the  two  grand 
ilivisions  of  the  Piets.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  applU 
cation  is  confirmed  by  the  most  ancient  British  records. 
I'acitus  ilistinguishcd  them  to  be  of  German  original,  as  indeed 
their  name  implied  :  for  the  British  term  Calyddon,  whence 
the  Romans  called  them  Calcdones,  and  Calydonii,  indicates 
them  to  have  been  Celts,  or  (which,  in  most  ancient  authors, 
is  synonynions)  Germans.  They  appear,  therefore,  to  have 
been  the  prngcnit(ns  of  the  iiithlern  lowlaiid«rs  in  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  at  present  more  resemble  the  Germans  than  any 
other  people  of  Kurope.  Those  Piets,  ■consequently,  wlio 
spread  over  the  lowiandsy  as  the  Romans  contracted  their  line 
of  demarcation,  were  the  real  Caledonians;  and  troin  the  sU 
ruation  which  tliey  occupied,  they  became, known, j  thencefor* 
ward,  by  tbe  title  of  southern  Piets.  Ft  does  not  appear  that 
til ey  ever  called  tiieiiiHelycs  Picu,./or  .  that  tbe  denomination 
was  used  for  eitiier  of  the  two  gr^nd  divisions,  or  any  of  the 
tribes  which 'compoiied  tiieiu,  but  merely  as*a  federative  title, 
on  whatever  aocoowt  it  was  i^nposed.  .'riic  southern  Piets  are 
sumetimes  called  Piydyn,  or  Phrydyn,  by  ibe  Welch,  and  For- 
treu,  by^the  Irish:  names  which,. .perhaps,  inqily  an  original 
relation  to  the  Frisii  of  tlic  opposite  continent^ 

'Phe  |advances  of  the  sontberu  Piets,  though  unlikely  to 
oonciiiale  the  aiuity  of  tiie  Britons,  rendered  them  mpre  easily 
an  essthle;  and  at  ibo  commencement  of.thc, fifth  century,  when 
the  aUention  botii  of  Romanb^  and  Britons  was  engrossed  by 
eoritiiieiiiul  vvApi,  there  seems  to  have  occurred  a  temporary 
siispensioti  of  their  hostilities  witli  the  Piets.  Nuiian,  a  Bri- 
(i.sb'bisbopi  resident  on  their  boundaries,  benevolently  availed 
himself  ol  tins  op|iortunity  •  (about  A.  D.  412)  to  instruiU  the 
soiitiieni  Picis;  ami,  they  appear  readily  to  have  adopted  the 
professiou  of  Christianity.  .  Niqi;in  might  reasonably  hope  to 
render  his  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  their  formidable  neigh* 
hourt,  essential  services  by  bis  well ’timed  exertions  ;  but  that 
hope  was  frustrated  by  the  restless  ferocity  of  the  northern 
Piett,  who  were  no  sooner  liberated  from  apprehensions  of  the 
Lionian  and  British  fences,  than  they  assailed  mid  subdued  their 
former  allies.  The  ancient  Pictish  confederacy  thus^  bccamtc. 
inbjrct  to  Uie  kings  of  tbe  northern  Piets.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  heathen  conquerors  persecuted  their  Christmii  aub^ecci* 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  suiii  that  onf  of  their  kinpfSy’thou  gh  b« 
did  not  etnbracn  Cinistianity,  erected,  A.  D.  458,  a  place'Ot 
worship  at  Abernethy,  which  hebome  tho  royal- J'esidence. 
Those  of  the  southern  Piets,  nUo,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Galloway,  seemed  to  have  main(aitu*d  their  political  independ¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  their  ndip^ious  profession  ;  but  the  Piciish  nio« 
narch  was  very  unlikely  not  lu  employ  his  ncoession  of  force  in 
renewed  hostilities  a^insl  the  southern  Bruoim,  who  nt  tlwt 
time  had  not  only  been  ch  serted,  but  drained  of  their  native 
warriors  by  the  vacillating  government  of  lioim*. 

The  nation  tO'  ivbicli  the  northern  Piets  belonged  has  been 
tenaciously  disputed  by  Scotch  and  Irisii  antiqunriea.  Dr. 
inieson  appears  ui  accpiiesce  in  Mr.*  Pinkerto^H  persuatiotr, 
that  they,  as.w’ell  as  tlie  southern  Piets,*  were  Gntliic:  n  deno*^ 
ininaiion  which  neither  writer  sufttiosed  t(>be(whatit  certainly 
is)  syiion3rn|Aus  with  Celticji  ’The  hitler  appelbitioti  ithey.  ap** 
ply  to  <tbef* Highland  Scots,  atai  their  correiativesy  ihe  native. 
Irisli,  w  h(!i,  I  as  wtdi  as  the  Welch>  are  of  a  uation  -radically  dlf^ 
ferent  from,  t lie  Celts.*  We  have  assigned,  oh  aevfiml.ocrm^ 
sions,  our  reasons  for  beliekiiif^  that  the,  ncvrtherii.  Piets  were 
chiefly  progenitors ’;of  it  he  modem  Highlanders  off  Scotland, 
ajid  migrau^  from  krdantl  tb  lbe.^Wcsiern  islandil  sod  adjacafii 
<xKi8ts  of  Hrituin,  before  tli<r  Chrvitifih  f^a.  .Tlbei  IvmIh  writera, 
from  whom  ohietfy  our  inl'amiatioii /of  them  is  Mlifri  caU 
them  Cnithenipond  iroprieuentithelii  at  maintaining  atoounec^ 
tion  with  others  of  .that  dcnouvinatioii  in  JreUhtL"  most* 

probably,  by  accessions  from  t line. country 'ihak-duiy  were  on- 
hbled  to  gain  the  ascendancy  4) vvr  the  SK>utbtiriv  Picti^  The 
Crutheni.  w1m>  remained* on.  Ireland  wero.msuaMyhkt  hostility 
witli  anotiior. powerful  dtvtsioM.of  .the  itihubiiant^,  lowborn  the 
-ap  pc  11  at  ion 'of'  8cots  originally,  lielou  geek  ,  TbeHe  bUvitig,  in  the 
bhird  oeiituiry  ,.icompeileci>  therfLlruihoni  to  take  nsfu^'ramoiig 
thoir  friends  in  North  fir.itaiiu'poMiied  tbvni  thitlirr;  ifndostob^ 
lished  themselves  in  Argyleshire  ;  but  about  thormikldUvof  the 
Afth  centiiiT  they  .were  expelled’ by  the  Pidti,  andtretreaLeil 
again  to  Ireland;  .  ‘  n.  ’  I  o  *'  *  .  > 


The  natives  of  th’at  country, being  tcomtaiitly  nt  witii 
the  'original  Britons,  though  of  the  .  same  'radioafl  detoent^  do 
not ’appear  to  hnim*  reccing  fVom  them  thriknowiodge 'Of 
Christianity,,  otherwise  ibuii  liy  iiiteixhaiigrsOof  captrivea,  till 
nearly  half  a  century  after  >tbe '  luwiverkum  ih*  the  southern 


•  For  a  clear  and  fmiiliar  defhbnstration  of  these  fatfeV^c*reftt  t4  the 
publication  of  the  Society  of  ATnlquariet  (  Vol.  XV>.'pp.  94^1ttaf 
the  1H09).  ItU  tho '  more  neceaaiiy  for  ui  to  nodco  thjs 

Biitnomer,  as,  through  laadvrrtoDce,  lie  has  crq)t  into  one  o(F  oar  rtceoi 
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Pictf.  Palladiusy  a  British  priest,  is  said  to  have  been,  about 
this  time,  commissioned  by  the  Roman  patriarch  to  preach 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  but  in  the  former  country  he 
appears  to  have  had  little  success ;  and  in  the  Litter  he  died 
soon  after  his  return  to  Britain.  Another  Briton,  named  Pa- 
tric,  having  endured  several  years  captivity  in  Ireland,  returned 
thither  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  succeeded  so  happily 
as  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  in  general  to  embrace  Christia¬ 
nity.  From  the  state  of  barbarism,  indeed,  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  always  remained,  there  is  room  to  apprehend  that 
the  populace  were  but  inadequately  instructed:  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  many  of  the  noble  families  entered  on  a  zealous. pro¬ 
fession  of  the  gospel,  and  that  very  numerous  places  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  were  erected  throughout  the  country. 

Colm,  or,  as  be  is  generally  called,  Columba,  born  A.D. 
521,  of  royal  descent,  was  committed,  in  early  youth,  to  the 
care  of  several  among  the  moat  eminent  of  Patricks  disci¬ 
ples  ;  and  he  manifested  talents  and  dispositions  of  the  highest 
promise.  When  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  lie  founded  a  se¬ 
minary,  in  a  central  part  of  Ireland,  for  religious  instruction; 
and,  renouncing  temporal  lionours  and  possessions,  travelled 
through  the  Christian  nations  of  Euro{>e  to  acquire  more  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge.  On  his  return  he  established,  by  his  in¬ 
fluence  among  his  countrymen,  several  institutions  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  missionaries;  the  members  of  which,  without  re¬ 
stricting  themselves  to  celibacy,  or  becoming  bound  by  mo¬ 
nastic  vows,  submitted  to  rules  for  their  constant  employment, 
in  study,  devotion,  offices  of  humanity,  and  useful  arts  and 
labours.  Having  thus  provided  Instruments  for  his  future  ope¬ 
rations,  he  engaged,  wnen  forty-two  years  of  age,  in  a  mission 
to  the  northern  Piets,  the  only  division  of  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Britain  who  still  adhered  to  Paganism.  He  selected 
twelve  of  his  followers  to  accompany  him,  in  entering  on  this 
work ;  and  chose  for  their  missionary  station  a  small  island  ad¬ 
jacent  to  that  of  Mull ;  which  thence  derived  tlie  name  of  /• 
colm  kiilf  or  the  Island  of  Columba,  (the  founder)  of  cells-  His 
followers  were  tenned  Culdees^  or  recluse  persons. 

Previous  to  Columba's  enterprise,  his  countrymen,  the  Siots, 
had  recovered  possession  of  their  former  territory  in  Argyle; 
and  as  they  had,  during  their  retreat  in  Ireland,  adopted  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  his  choice  of  a  spot  in  their  vici¬ 
nity  might  be  determined,  with  a  view  to  their  friendly  offices, 
in  case  of  need.  It  was  also  convenient  for  intercouise  with 
Ireland,  where  he  retained  the  superintendance  of  the  semina¬ 
ries,  or  ce/it,  which  he  had  founded.  Its  insulated  situation 
was  also  best  adapted  to  security  from  sudden  outrage;  and  to 
the  jrctirement  requisite  to  an  unremitted  course  of  prepara- 
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tion  for  missionary  labours.  The  Danish  and  Norwegian  pi¬ 
rates,  nho  afterwards  ravaged  both  Britain  and  Irclund,  bad 
not  then  made  tiieir  appearance  on  those  coasts;  and  the  ve* 
Deration  in  which  Columba  was  held  by  his  own  country¬ 
men,  secured  his  new  abode  against  maritime  hostilities  from 
the  only  quarter  to  which  it  was  obviously  exposed.  In  the 
subsequent  establishments  of  the  Cuidees,  they  seem,  however, 
to  have  adhered  injudiciously  to  this  pattern,  by  founding 
them,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  Western  Islands;  where,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  three  centuries,  they  were  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Norwegians.  ^ 

The  conductor  of  this  mission  appears,  from  several  ac¬ 
counts  wliich  bis  successors  have  transmitted  to  us,  to  have 
possessed  almost  every  personal  qualification  that  was  desirable 
to  promote  its  success.  His  fervent  piety,  unbounded  hu¬ 
manity,  engaging  aflability,  and  indefatigable  exertion,  at¬ 
tracted  universal  veneration,  and  conciliated  even  the  bards 
and  idolatrous  priests  of  the  Crutheni,  who  resembled  the  Bri- 
tisli  Druids  in  their  worst  characteristics,  while  they  were  very 
inferior  to  them  in  knowledge.  The  Pictish  monarch,  Bfude 
the  second,  submitted  to  baptism,  in  the  third  year  of  Colum- 
ba's  mission;  and,  at  his  instance,  .a  subordinate  king  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  (which  were  peopled  by  both  the  Pictish  na¬ 
tions)  admitted  one  of  Col umba*s  followers,  named  Cormac,  to 
preach  to  his  subjects.  The  Culdces  extended  also  their  be- 
neficent  zeal  to  the  remote  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  who,  by 
their  means,  received  the  gospel  much  earlier  than  the  parent 
states  of  .Scandinavia.  On  the  continent,  the  only  enterprise 
(d  Columba's  compatriots,  during  his  life,  was  conducted  by  a 
person  of  a  similar  name.  Columbauus,  accompanied  by  Gal¬ 
lon,  Magnus,  and  Sigebert,  promoted  the  conversion  of  hea¬ 
thens,  and  the  reformation  of  corrupted  Christians,  in  Burgun¬ 
dy,  Switzerland,  and  around  the  Rhctian  Alps.  Their  exam¬ 
ple  appears  to  have  been  far  more  abundantly  productive  than 
their  exertions.  Many,  who  afterwards  followed  their  steps, 
entered  into  their  work  with  much  more  extensive  success. 

Columba  died  as  he  had  lived.  His  last,  as  it  had  been  bis 
favourite  employment,  was  that  of  transcribing  the  sacred 
scriptures.  Having  begun  to  copy  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm, 
and  having  written:  They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want 
any  good  thin^.’* — Here,  said  he,  I  will  close  ;  the  next  words, 
*M]ouie  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me;  1  will  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,'*  will  better  suit  my  successor.  He  soon 
afterwards  expired,  in  domestic  worship,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  joy,  ami  his  hand  extended  towards  bis  attend¬ 
ants,  as  usual  with  him  in  pronouncing  a  benediction.  Emi¬ 
nently  as  be  was  qualified  (or  usefulness,  that  he  should  not, 
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finring  thirty-five  years  of  his  mission,  have  more  enlarged  its 
objects^  may  bo  acc.«>unted  for,  partly  from  his  insulated  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  very  imperfect  state  of  navigation  at  that  pc- 
riotl ;  partly  from  the  charge  of  his  various  seminaries  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  that  of  nearly  the  whole  eccle- 
aiasticnl  concerns  of  lioih  countries,  which  devolved  on  him; 
but  chierty,  perliaps,  from  his  soliritmle  being  evidently 
greater  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  future  usefulness,  in  the 
matun^  pro()aration  of  his  assistants,  than  superficially  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  wider  and  moro  splendi<l  theatre  of  action.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thought  no  length  of  time  misemployed,  for  the 
qualification  of  missionaries,  instruct  and  edify  tne  heathen, 
by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  tlrcir  doctrine.  \Vith  a  marked 
discrimination  he  urged  forward  some,  whose  constitutions 
were  unpromising  for  permanent  exertions,  and  whose  piety 
evinced  their  readiness  for  eternity  ;  while  others,  whose  seli- 
coiihdence  prompted  them  to  ttciivity,  were  resolutely  re¬ 
strained  by  him  till  he  saw  their  teiiqiers  and  habits  duly  con- 
formeil  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  to  enjia^c. 

Hence  tin*  entire  C(m version  of  the  northern  Piets,  and  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  to  other  Kiiropean  islands,  together 
with  the  edification  of  the  neighbouring  Scots,  and  the  Bri¬ 
tons  of  Strath-clvde,  (with  wliose  ])ions  bishop,  Kentigern,  he 
niuifilained  an  alfeclionate  intercourse)  seem  cliieRy,  beside  the 
care  of  Ireland,  to  h  ive  occupied  the  attention  of  Coliiiiiba. 
'I'h^l  the  southern  f^icts  wen*  not,  however,  disregarded  by 
him,  appears  from  the  establishment  of  a  society  of  Culdees  at 
Aheniethy,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life;  and  that  ho  had  in  \iew', 
when  practicable,  also  the  conversion  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  w  ho  had  then  desolated  the  45ritish  churches,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  as  he  collei'ted  several  of  tlieir  youths  at  l-colin-kill, 
to  instruct  them  in  (Christianity,  and  to  prepare  them  for  use¬ 
fulness  anioog  their  barbarous  compatriots. 

Ill  this  object,  the  affectionate  zeal  of  the  Koinan  patriarch, 
Gregory,  anticipated  the  prudent  measures  of  Colnmba,  as 
much  as  the  fruits  of  the  Homan  missions  were  inferior  to 
tliose  of  the  ('iildees,  in  solid  piety  and  perniancnt  utility, 
nitlicnli  as  it  bad  been  found  hv  Gregory  to  excirc  any  of  the 
Homan  ecclesiastics  to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  enterprise, 
some  missionaries  from  Home  gaiiuvl  access  to  Britain,  the 
same  year  in  which  Columha  died  ;  and  they  not  only  pre- 
vaileii  on  the  Kentish  and  Kast  Saxon  kings  to  profess  (^lirist 
tianity,  hut  oht.uneil  similar  success,  twenty-eight  years  aficr- 
w*ards,  in  tin*  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  adjoined  to 
that  of  tiK*  Piets.  In  the  latter  instance,  however,  the  king  of 
the  Angles,  who  had  wresieii  that  district  from  the  Ikitons  and 
southern  Piets,  did  not  patronize  Christianity  till  he  was  satis- 
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tied  of  tlie  disposition  of  liis  siil)iectsto  embrace  it,  which  had 
therefore,  probably,  been  produced  by  the  ettortsof  neiglibour* 
iiig  Christians  for  their  conversion.  It  is  certain  that  Kenti- 
gem,  Bishop  of  8trath-clyde,  extended  bis  benevoKmt  labours 
to  the  Angles  who  bordered  on  bis  district ;  and  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  the  youths  educated  at  l^colm-kill  for  tite  purf>o$e, 
should  not,  during  such  an  interval,  have  follovveih  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  bis  steps,  'riie  F.ast  Angles,  who  bad  seized  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  and  Sutfolk,  followed  the  pattern  of  tho  Northum*^ 
hrians,  in  receiving  baptism  from  the  Roman  missionaries; 
hut  the  superficial  nature  of  the  impression  from  their  labours  in 
both  these  districts,  was  indicated  (as  it  had  been  also  in  Kent 
and  in  F^ssex)  by  the  subsequent  aposlacy  of  the  people.  To 
renew,  to  reform,  atid  to  perpetuate  its  vestiges,  vvas  reserved 
for  the  more  efticient  exertions  of  the  Culdees.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  proceeding  to  tbe  event  wbieb  opened  the  path  to  tlieir 
progress  in  the  Kngllsh  states,  it  Ls  re(}uisite  to  notice  some 
)K)int8  of  doctrine  and  form,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  Kuperior 
piety  and  simplicity,  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Homan 
clergy  in  England. 

It  is  to  Mtls  subject,  and  to  tlie  places  and  dates  of  subsequent 
settlements  of  the  Culdees  in  Scotland,  that  Dr.  Jamieson^a 
work  chiedy  relates.  To  attain  an  adequate  idea  of  their  cha¬ 
racters  and  exertions,  our  readers  must  have  recourse  to  tlir 
life  of  Cohitnba  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Cainhietovvn,  from  whose 
very  interesting  work,  and  from  Archbishop  Usher’s  Pritnorduf, 
the  preceding  sketch  is  mostly  taken.  Our  author  has  noticeil 
a  few  trifling  ifiaccuracies  in  Dr.  Smith’s  volume;  but  if  his 
own  is  read  with  lively  interest,  it  will  most  probably  arise  from 
that  which  every  pious  reader  of  the  former  must  have  felt,  in 
whatever  i*elates  to  a  society  like  that  of  the  Culdees.  Forms 
of  ecclesiastical  govermnr.ut,  and  even  systems  of  religious 
opinions,  are  as  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  llie  spirit  and 
practice  of  genuine  Christianity,  as  the  viilve.s  of  an  oyster- 
shell,  compared  with  the  pearl  which  thev  enclose.  But  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  (^oluniha,  and  pi  his  disciples,  sUm|Hi 
importance  on  all  that  belonged  to  the.u.  Wt*,  therefore,  feel 
onr  obligations  to  Dr.  .1.  for  h  iving  lahoriou.sly  investigated 
the  minuter  parts  of  their  history,  ayd  for  having  sliewn  ihp 
conueKioiiiof  these  with  similar  topics  in  the  reformation  frofii 
popery  in  Scotland  :  at  the  saiin^  rime  that  wc  shall  eiide^vouf 
to  elucidate  a  far  more  iuiporUint  influence,  which  the  lahoprs  of 
the  Culdees  appear  to  us  to  have  had  on  tliat  eventful 
period. 

Wc  have  aircady  noticed  the  simplicity  uiul  purity  with 
which  the  gospel  was  tirst  tvansiuiued  to  britain,  and  its  sub- 
»cqueiu  preservation  in  our  country  ^oni  early  su;|>ersti lions. 
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which  polluted  it  at  Rome.  Its  practical  influence,  neverthe¬ 
less,  had  so  lamentably  declined  (according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  conteniporarjr  writer),  that  the  desolation  of  the  British 
churches  by  the  ^xon  conquest  may  be  ascribeil,  consistently 
with  the  usual  course  of  Divine  Providence,  to  an  abuse  of 
invaluable  blessings,  by  \vhi<!h  Britain  had  been  distinguished 
above  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  evangelist  of  Ireland 
had  himself  been  dissolute  in  bis  youth ;  but  having  been 
taught,  by  a  series  of.  distresses,  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
gospel,  he  imparted  what  he  had  learned  with  a  consistent 
piety  and  zeal.  Columba  found  Christianity  as  Patric  had  left 
u ;  and  his  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  state  and  form  of 
religion  in  other  countries,  enabled  him  duly  to  appreciate 
that  which  it  had  retained  in  his  own.  He  appears  long  to 
have  contemplated,  and  maturely  to  have  determined,  his 
methods  of  proceeding  ,*  and  the  peculiarities  by  which  his 
followers  were  distinguished  from  their  contemporaries^  may, 
therefore,  most  reasonably  be  attribnted,  not  to  ignorance  or 
bigotry,  but  to  the  veneration  which  they  justly  retained  for 
the  instructions  and  pattern  of  a  teacher,  who  jiidgetl  for  him- 
scit,  and  adopte^l  in  his  practice  that  which  lie  deemed  most 
•criptnral  and  profitable. 

It  must,  consequently,  be  gratifying  to  a  serious  Protestant 
to  find,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Culdees  closely  resembled 
those  of  our  reformers ;  and  that,  in  their  inode  of  govern- 
meni  and  religious  offices,  they  seem  to  have  adopted  a  me¬ 
dium  between  those  of  different  Protestant  churches.  We  arc 
far  from  censuring  Dr  J.  for  being  disposed  to  assimilate  these, 
more  especially,  to  the  presbytery  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  facts 
which  he  has  very  properly  adduced^’  appear  to  us  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  the  Culdees,  tfiough  usually  governed  by  a  pres¬ 
byter,  were  not  inimical  to  episcopacy.  In  fact,  the  form  of 
government  which  they  retained  w-as  adapted  to  the  object  of 
their  institution.  They  were  intended,  not  for  parochial,  but 
for  missionary  services ;  and  wherever  they  accepted  a  local 
charge,  they  naturally  looked  to  the  parent  society  for  their 
designation  to  the  episcopal  office;  but  when  there  was  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  ordained  by  other  bishops,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  refer  to  their  authority.  Whether  they  investigated 
the  question  about  the  difference  of  order,  or  of  degree,  ap¬ 
pears  no  otherwise  than  from  their  conduct. 

This  mode  of  government,  however,  could  not  but  seem 
irregular,  and  exceptionable  to  the  Roman  clergy,  who  not 
only  maintained  their  episcopal  authority  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  from  the  apostles,  but  also 
demanded  universal  submission  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the 
ostensible  successor  of  St.  Peter.  To  these  claims  the  British 
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churches  appear  to  have  been  always  cither  strangers  or  op¬ 
ponents;  and  as  such  were  accounted  schismatical  by  tiie 
Koman  missionaries  in  England:  but  to  the  Culdees  they 
inncle  the  additional  objection,  that  many  of  them  had  not 
even  been  episcopally  ordained.  Another  subject  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  Roman  churches  and  those  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  arose  from  an  inconvenient  difference  of  the  seasons 
at  which  they  respectively  solemnized  the  anniversary  of  our 
Lord’s  resurrection.  The  very  early  disputes  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  churches  on  this  question  are  well 
known  ;  but  these  had  long  before  been  composed ;  and  the 
Romans  had  adopted  a  new  method  of  fixing  that  festival, 
which  occasionally  varied  the  time  of  observing  it  several 
weeks  from  either  of  the  ancient  seasons  of  its  celebration. 
The  Culdees,  as  well  as  the  Britons,  professed  to  adhere  to 
the  original  eastern  mode ;  and  refused  to  coalesce  with  other 
Christians  in  this  punctilio,  with  a  tenacity  which  might  be 
deemed  absurd,  if  matters  of  greater  consequence,  and  even 
an  unlimited  subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
would  not  have  naturally  resulted  from  their  acqui¬ 
escence.  Of  their  rejection  of  the  priestly  tonsure^  the  same 
might  be  said,  if  so  ridiculous  a  distinction  could  either  have 
been  urged  or  admitted  on  any  plea  of  utility. 

The  Uuldecs  rejected  the  superstition  of  the  holy  oil  in 
baptism;  and  if  they  practised  the  confirmation  of  vouth, 
evidently  did  not  acknowledge  it  as  a  sacrament.  Of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  they  appear  to  hav’e  had  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  a  solemn  and  grateful  commemoration  of  our  Lord’s  sacrifice 
of  himself  for  our  sins ;  and  respecting  the  ground  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  through  faith  in  him,  they  were  proto¬ 
types  of  our  reformers.  Ot  course  they  rejected  all  notions 
01  supererogatory  obedience,  all  intercessions  for  the  dead, 
and  all  reliance  on  their  mediation  with  God  for  us.  They  did 
not  even  name  their  places  of  worship  otherwise  than  as  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  they  resolutely  opposed  the 
growing  predilection  for  tne  introduction  of  images.  Confes¬ 
sion  to  their  priests,  and  absolution  by  them,  were  unknown  to 
the  Britons  and  the  Irish. 

The  early  requisitions  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  that  they 
should  submit  in  these  respects,  and  in  all  others,  to  their 
delegated  authority,  not  only  were  rejected  with  contempt, 
but  were  resented  by  the  more  rigid,  with  offensive  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  Roman  bishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  seventh  century,  complained,  both  that  Colum- 
ba,  when  in  France,  and  an  Irish  oishop,  named  Dagan,  who 
visited  Englajiid,  treated  him  and  his  assistants  as  heathens,  or 
excommunicated  persons.  A  conduct  so  imprudent,  if  not 
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uncharitable,  is  not,  however,  to  be  generally  imputed  to  the 
Culdees.  On  foreign  missions  they  co-operated,  in  numerous 
instances,  with  the  Roman  clergy  ;  and  tliey  appear,  not  uiw 
frecjuently ,  to  have  ficceptcd  of  liouum  ordination.  In  Kn*^- 
land,  they  seem  to  have  conformed  as  far  as  they  conscien¬ 
tiously  could ;  in  Ireland,  they  too  readily  actjniesced  in  Ro¬ 
mish  superstitions;  and  in  Scotland,  they  gradually  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  systematic  oppression,  to  which,  finally,  every 
thing,  but  their  integrity,  became  a  sacrifice.  I’he  liberal  nr- 
banity  which  characterised  Columba’s  behaviour,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  eminent  founders  of  missions,  was  very  nniikelv 
to  be  reversed  by  his  disciples  and  successors :  several  of 
whom,  indeed,  were  eminent  in  this  qualification  for  useful¬ 
ness,  and  some  even  extended  it  too  far. 

The  utility  of  the  Culdees  in  F.ngland,  and  their  consequent 
encounter  with  the  Romanists,  was  brought  on  b)'  a  revolution 
of  the  Northumbrian  state,  which  had  prcce<led  its  adoption 
of  Christianity.  The  three  sons  of  a  monarch  who  lost  his 
life  with  his  dominions,  A.  D.  617,  were  conveyed  by  his  sur¬ 
viving  adherents  into  Scotland,  where,  although  their  progeni¬ 
tors  had  greatly  molested  both  the  Piets  and  the  Scots,  they  were 
hospitably  entertained,  and  were  educated  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  by  the  successors  of  Columba.  All  the  royal 
youths  in  succession,  attained  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors. 
The  eldest  of  them  soon  relapsed  into  heathenism  ;  hut  the  se¬ 
cond,  whoso  name  was  Oswald,  became  consistently  pious  ;  and 
the  youngest,  Oswy,  remained  steilfasl  and  zealous  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity,  though  lie  betrayed  too  plainly  the 
predominance  of  a  secular  policy  in  liis  conducr. 

Oswald,  on  acquiring  the  entire  dominions  of  his  father,  A.  1). 
6.34,  found  tlie  people  immersed  in  Pagan  superstition,  within 
eight  years  after  their  baptism  by  the  Roiuhu  missionaries. 
Earnest  for  their  recovery  from  apostacy,  he  applied  for  their 
assistance  to  the  instructors  of  his  youth,  by  wliom,  Aidan,  a 
man  every  way  qualified  for  the  office,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  the  Northumbrians.  His  Roman  predecessor  had  fixed  on 
the  metropolis,  York,  for  his  episcopal  seat;  but  Aidan,  either 
from  partiality  to  the  pattern  of  Columba,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
training  up  ministers  in  retirement,  removed  it  to  Liiufisfarne, 
an  insulated  spot  on  the  coast,  thence  called  Holy  Island.  He 
.*issembled  twelve  native  youths  to  prepare  tliem  for  teachers; 
but  his  own  reshleiice  could  be  only  occasional ;  for  his  labours 
were  exten.sive  and  eR'eclual.  To  his  character,  and  indeed  to 
that  of  most  other  Culdees,  their  very  opponents  have  b(»riie  the 
most  hoiiournble  tebtiiiiony.  By  their  assistance,  Oswald  w«i* 
enabled  not  only  to  recover  his  own  subjects  to  a  firm  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel,  but  likewise  to  extend  its  influence  in  other 
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parti  of  the  Heptarchy,  which, i  in  geneail,  consented-  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  their  chiel'.  Kven  ihd  moat  distant  of  their 
states,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  powerful,  the  Weal 
Saxons,  at  his  instance,  embraced  Christianity,  wiiich  had  been 
previouilv  inculcated  on  tkMii .  by  a  tealons  tnlsslonary  froua 
Home:  and  soon  after,  the  Cast  Anglians  were  recovered  from 
a|H)siasv,  by  the  united  edortsof  Culdeea  from  Ireland,  and  of  a 
French  i)ishop— ‘the  king  having  been  convened  to  Christiaoity 
while  in  France.  Oswald's  talents  and  eharactei*  ratia*d  him 
nearly  to  sovereign  power  over.  Britain :  for  the  Piets  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  the  Britons  ot  Strath- cl}\le,  and  theScots  of  Argyle,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  sought  his  protection  ;  and  the  Pirtish  inoihircb 
himself,  at  least  peaceably  accjuiesced  in  the  ascendency  of  a  po¬ 
tentate  even  more  eminently  good  than  great.  Unhappily  for 
Kngland  his  reign  was  terminated  in  eight  years,  by  an  invation 
from  his  restless  neighbours,  the  heathen  Mercians,  or  Mid- 
Angles.  Oswy,  who  succeeded  him,  with  talents  perhaps 
equal,  procured,  by  a  political  alliance,  the  admission  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  that  inland,  and  powerful  kingdom,  A.  D.  653  ;  and 
a  Cnidee,  named  Diuma,  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  Merciatit. 
One  of  his  assistants  named  Ceada,  or  Chad,  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  called  to  restore  tiie  East  Saxons  from  apo*>tasy  ;  tlieir 
king  having  been  persuaded,  by  Oswy,  to  submit  to  baptism: 
and  so  successful  were  Ceada's  labours  for  their  recovery,  that, 
although  the  king's  life  was  cut  otf  two  years  after,  the  East 
Saxons  remained  stedfast  in  their  profession  of  the  Goapel ;  and 
when  a  part  of  them  subsequently  relapsed,  they  were  speedily 
re-established. 

The  fruits  of  the  Culdean  ministry,  wherever  it  was  exercised, 
proved  generally  permanent;  although  it  was  limited  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  short  term  of  thirty  years.  The  effects  which  it 
might  liave  produced,  had  it  continued,  may  be  fairly  estimated 
by  Its  result  in  Scotland,  during  a  much  longer  |>eriod,  after 
England-  bad  been  deprived  ot  its  benents  by  a  conspiracy  of 
mean  ambition  and  short-sighted  policy,  with  the  insanity  of  bi¬ 
gotry  and  the  ideotcy  of  superstition. 

Oswy  having  gradually  attained  to  authority  nearly^  equal  to 
that  which  his  pious  pre^ieoessor  had  exercis^  so  beneifoialiy, 
indulged  a  vanity,  that  could  ill  brook  the  aUgiiia  of  schism,  or 
the  simplicity  of  the  Ctildee  establishment  in  fiis  douiioions. 
His  powQr,  also,  lard  not  l>een  mctpiired  without  treaciiery  and 
Iratncule  ;  and  he  must  hav:e  deemed  a  less  strict  and  faithful 
ministry  more  dgsirahle.  It  appeared,  nevertheless,  necessary 
to  preserve  aoine  appearance  of  respect  toward  persons  to 
^Hiom  4ie  iiad  been  imleUied  for  refuge  in  danger,  i and  iiistruc* 
tiuii  in  childhood.  A  uiock  council  was  clierrfort}  asscuiblad  at 
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Wtillliy,  A*  ll.  Dnit  Ml  wtiii  ti  Mtltsi  lionfMiK  lii«)uylt| 

agaiiitti  ihe  4'iililutii  tiy  a  tiiiliiilciia  Aiiil  aiiMtiihtiu  Haiium,  v^im 
hail  1m  till  lAUtitl  III  llie  iiiisUry  liy  Hiiiiie,  Aiiii  liiu  ilrlViiuii 
hIiicIi  ilit«  Scoii  ti  tiiali«i|ih  liait  lu  iiHiMi  Oft^y  |iMb»iul  lii«  jiulgv* 

Hit*ni  A^taMlbt  itir  lalUil,  |t’l|llilMl^  lilt  III  III  blllilim  III  iliu 

miiliiiiiiy,  ttr  v^illiiliuiv  liiiiii  KiigUml.  AUlliu  C'lililecb,  iliuic* 
iuir,  i^liii  lire  bUiiutii'.il  ill  NiiiiliiiiiitierlAiiii,  Murriti,  amiI  ii.«iiii 
Anglia,  lelirril  Ui  Htutilaiiil I'eaila,  nliii  iiMiiaiiieil  Mi  Kbbvii, 
tieing  ilib  riitly  niie  Ml  itirii  iiiiiiiieiuiiiii,  hIiii  lelaiiieil  lilm  lMige. 
*i'lteii  jiUi  eii,  M  ivftb  ini|»iiii»itila  mleiiiiaiety  luiiu|i|ily  i  kiul  tiivii 
iiilliii  lice  a|inearblii  liave  kireii  iVIl  lung  allei  liicii  leinuval,  Cbt 
ffiri  lallyin  Nitrltinintn  riamt.  *1  lie  inubi  einineiil  nl  llieii  Kn* 

t'kibli  Itillinverb  aliairil  wilti  itieiii  in  lire  ciiii^ei»iiiii  iil  Inieigii 
Mil  i>|i«;iiii  iialiiiiib.  'The  vencialile  llcilci  ivlio  eii|iii  bueit  in  ilie 
liiliim litg  i.chliiiy,  li  e  niiibl  cnnllal  ic»|ieci  Im  liib  Siinicki  |iii% 
iltccbbiMb,  illiiiiiiiieil  liir  a  lime  lire  ilaiknebb  iliai  naa  llicii 
biiicaiMiig  nvui  I'n^luml:  liiii  tim  n ell  kiiinvii  blale  iil  itie  S<Uiiu 
iii‘iu\,  ai  ilie  i iiintni  nceiimni  III  Alheil'b  leign,  leii^tb  nu  iiiuiii 
til  iiiiiilii  iliii  laitil  leaiili  ill  cji  cling  al  unco  bu  many  |»iiiii«, 
aealuiib,  ami  leal  noil  |iabiurb,  Mumi  itio  inlani  iMiglibli  cimioli. 
Nil  biiCi  eeiMiig  i  Voni  aiM.iiib  III  ailmil  ut  i  umjiai Ibuii,  ebCc|ii  iiio 
e|eoimotii  ul  lou  lliuuhami  amuitg  llie  miibl  excm|ilat  \  cltig>, 
iliiiiiig  ilio  {iiulMgaie  iMign  III  mil  buiuiml  I'liailcbj  a  bliucK, 
limn  n lilcti  iln.  CbialiMalicil  iliiiii  li  lb  yei  lai  liuni  having  leto 
veiotl.  riiti  viilol  liillciciico  111  iliCbo  menlb  a|i|ieaib  lu  lio, 
lliai  In  tlio  lain  r,  ilie  nolglil  ul  jiiolv,  ul  niuiaU,  ainl  ul  Icaiiu 
Mig,  alili'li  ilio  I'luii'i  li  ul  l''uglaml  luai,  n  ab  i  liiolly  lliimvii 
lulu  ilio  bCalo  ul  I  h^^ll-'li  ilihbi.ulcib I  lull  ill  llio  luiinei,  11 
vbab  II aiialoi ir  tl  l(»  Nui ill  III  llalii.  'I'llo  Kligllbli  imMimI,  llioic- 
iuie|  blllU  U  il  muii',  alul  lliu  CalaiillaliUti  icllgiuil  leab,  liy  llio 
ancient,  ilian  hy  llie  uimo  lei-ciii  calalniiv*  A  nn\{uiny  ul  liti 
ineinlii  lb*  even  nun ,  bOi  III  lu  n  ibli  lui  a  ii‘|)ellliuii  ut  llie  eX|ti  ’ 
ilnniiti  hill  II  ouiihl  iluuhlh.bb  lobiill  iii  lo  i' oiiinc  »nhv eiaiuii. 
Iloi'  geiinine  II  lemU  will  iinibl  eariiCbily  ilcjncialu  iLo  ciibib, 

Ih.  Jamicbun  Inib  iiaccil,  wiih  cunnncnilatiln  imhibiiy, 
iho  bilualiuub,  ami  ilaii'b,  ut  ihii  t'nhice  beiilenicnlb  in  the 
hiolcli  luwicnilb:  ami  liab  ainicxeil  lu  hib  wink  numeruiib 
iluc.tiinciili  un  llie  biihjeci,  which,  ihuugh  }Muhahl\  lew  may 
leail,  alt  may  leabniiahiy  wuh  In  he  recuiilcih  Fruiii  lkie»e 
we  inter,  ihai  ihe  AhiWAiCn  l*U'lb,  iliiririg  the  ireriml  wo  have 
ilebcrihtil,  hail  enjuveil  Inn  a  biiiall  |tru|iui limi  ul  henilil 
hum  llie  minibiiy  ul  ihe  ihihlecb;  ami  ihal  il  mighi  |iruhahly 
have  heeii  lung  ore  they  uhlaineit  a  line  bhare  Mi  that  |mi* 
vilege,  hail  It  nut  heen  lejeiieil  hy  the  l*.iigliiih,  w  hube  leirlimy 
|irebrnleil  an  am|ilei  ,  ami  mere  iiecobbiiunb  liehl  Ini  iheir  enh 
nvailnn.  Aheinclhy  a|i|ieaib  tu  have  lemaiiieil,  till  ihetlubc 


ftiitoru'iU  of  ike  ChUo**  oj  /tiHa.  HA 

Ilf  iliu  «ti\i:iiili  lilt)  only  iHoiire  tor  itiu  Culdi'toi' 

r4iiMiu  io  ilto  lu^laoil* :  <out  lUii  Ai^i  Htlilitioo  to  ii|  hi  IaivIi 
i.torii,  III  ilie  l«irili,  wiili  Hooilioi  hi  t.'iilromi,  mihiIo  liy  • 

jltJIfeOII  Il'MIlUll  hi)|t  \  H'llO,  itllilll^ll  lioi  DiloOfilDll  Hi  Noollll  kiMi 

uiiilt'ii  vvilli  ilie  I'lililcia*,  Hi  lliti  itl•iHOi’M  oriliuii*  loioi'  AiIohmihii, 
uiir.  ol  C^iIuiiiIih'*  lllo^lH|l|lU|||.  'Dio  wiili|io>  or  ili'u^ooil,  lint 
ivhhIi  iiihiii  iittiov  liiiii  li>  liHVo  liotin  h»  i'l'inUintiu  ot  iiiiitioltn  mh 
itii)  Honidii  V  :  hiuI  liuii^  mnoloyoil  on  hii  oinliHHiiy  to  llio 
NoiilMniilMlitii  loiiil,  kooii  hIioi'  iIio  ovdiiI  LuI  niiiiilioiieil,  liu 
(laHHloil  liy  llid  )i|i|niuloui,  Hiiil  liowiliicnoi)  liy  lliu  «o|iliiiilry 
ut  itiu  Kotiiaii  |iHiiiaHti».  On  iiU  lolnrii  Io  I-ooliiwkill,  liu 
iliHiuloio  l<tlioniotl|  loll  wiilioiii  uiri:(;i|  to  jiorioiHilt)  Inn 
Itrciliion  into  Hi'4|nioM:onuo  4viili  llioir  iluriiHniU,  tin  ilioii 
Ualiod  liuUinl,  4vliuiu  liiH  olloritt,  llioiigli  cM|ndlly  niiniiyi't  bbl'nl 
ill  1  tie  I'nlduti  miininHiion  ol  iIihI  ionniiy,  HVdiloil  nioru  oiili 
lilt)  tliooobHii  ulniroliuii,  into  niany  ol  ivliii  li  lio  iiiiroductnl 
itiu  Itiiiinni  iiiiihI  hioI  anilioriiyi  tlonlnUub  niili  i'oiiaui|Mtnii)o» 
•iiiiilHi  lo  lilt)  i'.iluoib  ol  ilioau  |iin'U!ibioioi  ot  (^lirlbi luiiiiy  ill 
talon  otoinii'iob.  Aoiinaiutl  liy  iliin  oiitunii'a)|ininnil»  on 
itMioiiiiii'  iti  Uiuiliii-kill,  111)  ivhtiwtul  liitt  iin|aiiiiioiiy  on  ilie 
siiltiut’i,  toil  tvilli  bti  liiila  iiiijiriiAbioii  iliHi  it  wan  only  liy  a 
iiiotily  ii  iiiiivhI  toil  of  lilO|  lio  tfaO«i|iinl  llni  dan^t  I  ol  a^Hili 
t.tjlalo'iiitn^  Kablto  Hi  an  ninuiiionii  al  btiiuoii  of  llio  yoHi, 

'Din  biitiinibbltiii  nliii'li  ilio  hait^roiiy  hi  Ucotiii  kill  I'nfiund 
lit  ilio  iiillonni'o  of  ilitiir  bnjknnni  whh,  boinu  ynaia  Hiint* 

liib  tloHili,  uHittiiutl  fittin  ilinoii  Ity  i*o>hI  toiltinrily,  NoIhii 
klio  liHil  rfet'tniily  boiOi  di'IOtOod  by  itio  Norllininliriiiiib, 
alinwod  liib  dobiic  ol  I'tinlorniiii^  wiili  llioin  in  tnilijm'liou 
to  lilt)  UoniHti  I'hnit'li;  mol  in  7lo,  at  l|ib  doaiic),  a  |nii;iil, 
iiaiiitnl  iil^linit,  i-Hino  from  a  nmiualnry  in  Moitliiiiidiuilandf 
lu  iliHl  ut  l*i‘4ilin  kill|  ill  ttiilur  |o  ii)|<4ilttlo  io  |o‘tu*.uuilin||b  ui:* 
ftiitliiin  lt»  iliu  it.ilitnii  of  lltoiin,  I'nWy  loovavtn,  tij  ilio 

rnldudb  H|i|»t:ai  iti  liavu  uniduti  (o  lliib  iiilruaioii  •  ilin 

ginatui  jiail  l»tnll^  nH|odluO:  loii  |U|liH|oi  only  liaiibforriid 
to  iliuir  uaialiiiblnioniu  ai  Ai)nrioali|  uiol  I oididovon*  Nn^ 

ifm'ii  rt)i,i|n  iniininaiin^,  allnr  a  bt'i  irb  of  ci  liiiob  and  uhIh'' 
iiniiub,  III  Ilia  iin|o laoiMionit,  A,  ll.  llin  (\ildi)|)4  lu- 

Kainutl  tlinir  lorinni  lilonly  and  anilioriiy  i  uiid  iin|irovtsd 
lt»  lilt)  liObI  advaiiUgo,  ilia  |ti(viln^nb  wliieli  limy  enjoytol, 
niiloiui  farilmr  ininiin|nion,  id)  ilm  (do«n  ot  lliu  folUmrinri 
cunliiry.  'Dmii  bulilunmnib  in  tim  lowlaniib  bimin  rapidly 

*  Abi'rcurn,  NUliiitr,  and  ytihayb  uilor  i'ultlec  •iiilt'inriaii  •tHiiti 
ot  iht)  t’uiili,  wci«  luutiUi'd  itbiiit*ri  ni  Uio  Natilouulaiaii  urriotiyt  num 

ytuuniy  by  Kian  OiHiaiJ,  Tliiry  uvcimd  luciitiiicly  lu  tlif  duHiiiiiuu 

Hi  ibt  fii.14. 
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to  have  mithi plied,  after  their  restoration  to  Ucolm«kill. 
Diinkeld  was  assijriied  to  them,  A.  I>,  729,  and  Kilrymont, 
Brecfiin,  Dunblane,  IMuthill,  Monimiisk,  Dunfermline,  and 
other  inferior  establishments,  were  progressively  added* 
They  appear,  during  this  periewi,  to  have  had  the.  entire 
care  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  education  of  youth, 
in*  that  pan  of  our  island  which  had  before  derived  least 
a<lvantage  from  their  iustiluiion  ;  and  tl>eir  services,  though 
gradually  restrained  and  oppn'ssed,  were  prolonged  through 
several  centmies.  Kxptdicd  from  Knglaud,  separated  bv^ 
its  conformity  with  Rome  from  Ireland,  and  precluded  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Norwegians,  from  continuetl  usefulness 
to  the  Norihrrn  Piets,  it  is  from  the  Kowlandersof  Scotland, 
that  we  ran  best  appreciate  the  genuine  *  edicts  of  the 
('nhlcc  ministrv  :  ami  if  it  i»[)|)eHrs,  that  the  populace  of 
thni  disirirt  h  ive,  from  tint  tinte,’ been  distingiiiHhed,  per¬ 
haps  above  any  other  uation,  for  a  serio^is  and  zealous 
rhgard  to  religion,  we  sliall  only  render  justice.  tntheCnU 
dees,  by  estimatiug  their  ipialitications  ami  rheir  exertions* 
acc©rdin«r  to  this  ciiierion. 

While  the  happy  result  of  the  Tuldean  ministry  in  Scot* 
land  cannot  hut  he  a  pleasing  ol)jeei  of  contemplation  to* 
every  serious  I’hristian,  it  must  ])roportionally  excite*  our 
regret,  that  Kngland  should  have  forfeited  siu*h  benefits.  The 
employmetit,  liowcvrr,  of  these  pious  men  iu  onr  country,  was 
pcrliaps  doubly  propitious  to  Sroilaml,  not  only  as  k  proved 
the  occasion  of  their  resort  thither  being ‘piore  nnmertnis 
than  it  could  otherwise  have  been,  hut*  likewise  as  it  had 
familiarized  them  to  stated  local  ministrations,  and  reconciled 
them  to  deviate  from  their  original  destination,  so  far  as 
the  edification  of  persons  professing  Christianity  did'ers  fr6m 
the  conversion  of  heathens.  It  would,  indeed,  have  be¬ 
trayed  a  decrease  of  their  primitive  zeal  and  industry,  if 
their  otrorls  had  been  confined  to  Scotland  :  hut  this  was 
far  from  being  the.  re«idt.  X^  liile  many  of  them  were  ein- 
ployed  at  home,  in  the  indispensable,  though  less  arduous 
engagement  iT  building  up  the  church  of  Christ',  many 
ot lid's  were  laving  new  foundations  fiir  its*  fntniv  Establish¬ 
ment  abroad.  Hefore  the  close  of  tire  sevenib  century, 
Kilinn  and  Disen  from  their  Irish  soiiiinanes;  and  Wilibrod 
and  t!ie  llcval(!>  from  Fnglaml,  preachetl  to  the  pagans  of 
Kricstand,  Saxcr.v,  and  Franconia.  I  hr  extensive  iufiuence 
of  the  ('uldev‘s  in  Kngland,  during  their  transient  but 
rrnlous  exertions  for  its  bcm*fit,  together  triih  the  connectiiin 
which  they  i.snallv  innintaineil  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  mis- 
siouaiics  in  their  labours  on  the  continent,  tender  it  probable 
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that  most  ot’  the  latter  had  been  (]ualihed  and  siiiiuilated  by 
preceding  nuitnal  intercourse,  to  engage  in  them:  services* 
The  pan  which  was  taken  by  Northumbrian  Chrisiians  in 
the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons,  renders  this  observa* 
tion,  in  some  degree,  applicable  even  to  Winfri<l,  who* 
under  tin*  surname  of  Honifacc,  chieflv  contributed,  during 
the  eighth  century,  to  spread  the  profession  of  Christianity 
thrmigli  Germany.  It  is  obvious,  that,  though  himself 
strenuous! V  attached  to  the  Homan  interest,  bo  trod 
in  the  steps  of  the  missionaries  already  noticed  ;  anti  while 
his  Knglisli  assistants,  Burchard  and  Lullus,  entered  into 
the  lahom-H  of  Kilian  and*  Disen,  otlicrs,  named  I.icfwyn 
and  Villcliad  (the  hitler  from  Northumberland)  exteneJeJ 
those  of  the  llevalds ;  and  another,  Hnuiold  (supposed  to 
have  come  from  Irchuid)  ministered  in  ibe  Netlierlands. 
riiosc  countries, '  II)  the  following  century,  were  established 
in  Christianity,  by  Kredc'Hb,  a  nephew  of  Winfrid,  another 
F.nglish  'f^issionary  named  k*roii,  and  two  Scotch  Abbots 
Patto  and  Tones.  The  'missionary  liihonrs  of  the  Culdees, 
and  their  P!nglis!i  companions,  were  extended  through  the 
next  two  centuries ;  during  which,  not  onl)^  Denmark  and 
Prus>ia,  but  Sweden,  Norway,  and  even  Greenland,  received 
the  kuowlydge  of  ChnisiisniLy,  hy  the  ministry  uf  Beinivrd, 
aud  GiiUmbaid,  Sige  frid  and  Ultiid,  William  and  John^  uf 
Kngli^h  'and.  Scottish  births  To ,  enuineraie  all,  of  this 
ilescription,  who  shared  in  excluding  heulhotutan  ,  from  the 
dark  nations  of  Europe,  would  far  exceed  our  limils.  More 
than  a*  hundrcif  nan‘ie<'  rd’  Columba’s  disbiplos,*  who  ex¬ 
celled  In  piety  and  learning,  on  record And  it  is  well 

kiK'.wn,  that  if,  during  this  peridd,  the  cxtractibti  of  any  person 
emineiu  for  ilicsc  tpialiiicS  ‘  was  unknown,  it  was  tisiially 
Concluded,  that  lie  camC  IVorn  Britain  bv  Ireland. 

Of  s6  inniierous  a  fratCrnny,  so  widoly  extended,  and  so 
activi'ly  gmployed,  it  must  ajipear  vtrangt*,  if  none  had  in¬ 
curred  Ceiisnre  :  yet  hardK  Any  thing  has  hcen  laid  to  their 
charge,  that  does  not  lend  to  cxal%  r.athiT  than  to  debase  ihcir 
character,  in  tlie  judgement  of  a  serious  [irotcstant.  From 
many  of  the  Romish  cU  rgy,  tliey  met,  of  course,  with  envy 
aud  opposition  ;  and  two  of  them  were  excohUminicatcd  and 
|)unished  at, Rome,  aJi  heretics,  witiiont  trial,  and  conse- 
quehtly  Without  evi'dence'or  guilt.  But  the  more  respectable 
of  their  o])poncnts  do  ample  jnslire  to  their  prevailing  exp¬ 
edience.  'J'he  iciliiuody*  of  Bcule,  a  Northumbrian,  is  too 
generally  known  to  re<juire  ( tt^iriivn  :  hut  as  Mr.  Piiikerton, 
in  the  pll^niiude  of  Ill's  anti* (  lirisriau  and  anti-british  preju¬ 
dices,  liks  jitononiKcd  ih;U  ifir  (.'ulders  were  merely  “cor- 
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nipted  monks,”  \ve  subjoin  additional  evidences,  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  which  arc  incidentally  quoted  by  Dr.  Jamieson. 

‘  Befbre  proceeding  to  consider  the  proofs,  yet  extant,  of  the  difference 
between  the  Culdret  and  the  church  of  Rome,  as  to  particular  pointi 
of  faith  or  practice,  it  may  he  obsenred,*  that  George  Con,  althouj^h 
a  bigottfd  adherent  to  the  interests  of  this  church,  even  since  die 
KtToimation,  has  given  them  a  very  honourable  testimony.  “  Among 
the  Culdtes,*’  he  says,/*  was  seen  that  pure  pattern  of  tlie  Christian  life, 
which,  withdrawn  irom  the  noise*  of  the  world,  and  the  society  of 
men,  was  wholly  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things  ; 
such  as  it  appeared  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Assyrians, 
during  that  and  the  following  ages,  in  the  lives  of  those  illustrious 
servants  of  God,  who  were  called  Anchorites  and  Ascetics.'* 

‘  The  celebrated  Alcuin,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century, 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Bede,  in  his  epistle  addressed,  To  the  very 
teamed  Men  and  Fathers  in  the  Frovime  of  the  Scots,  appears  as  a  witness 
that  our  countrymen  did  not  acknowledge  auricular  confession,  **  It 
is  reported,’*  he  says,  “  that  none  of  the  laity  make  confession  to  the 
priests.*'  But,  although  he  argues  against  their  sentiments,  he  gives 
tlur  following  character  of  the  men.  “  We  hear  many  commendations 
of  your  wisdom  and  piety,  both  on  account  of  the  holy-  lives  of  the 
monks,  who,  free  from  the  bustle  of  worldly  cares,  resign  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God ;  and  of  the  religious  manners  of  the  laity,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  tein}>oral  occupations,  continue  to  lead  virtuous  lives.’* 

•  Although  Bromton  complains  that  Colman  would  not  renounce  the 
sect  of  the  Scots,  yet  he  gives  a  very  honourable  testimony  to  him,  and 
to  *  his  predecessors,  Aidan  and  Finan,  as  men  of  wonderful  sanctity, 
temjierance,  humility,  and  spirituality.'  pp.  ‘JOii,  ‘JOF 

Considering  the  part  which  Alenin,  himself  an  Englishman, 
and  his  rtMiowiicd  patron,  Charlemagne,  took  in  opposition  to 
the  growing  idolatry  of  the  Roman  church,  we  shall  liardly 
be  thought  to  trace  the  intlucncc  of  the  Culdees  too  far,  if 
we  ascribe  to  it  the  formidable  resisUince  which  the  founder 
of  the  German  empire  made  to  the  scandalous  worship  of 
images. 

While  the  Culdees  were  diflfusing  Christianity,  and,  with  it, 
the  seeds  of  its  subsequent  reformation,  through  so  great  a 
portion  of  Europe,  the  basis  of  their  establishments  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  sapped,  by  a  cautious  and  protracted  course  of  re- 
refincd  and  systematic  oppression.  No  other  method  could 
apparently  have  succeeded  to  subvert  their  influence,  deeply 
as  its  foundations  were  laid  in  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of 
tlie  people. 

Genuine  civilization  keeps  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  ;  but  luxury  and  ambition  outstrip  its  progress. 
The  Pictish  monarchy  had  been  consolidatea  and  refined 
by  its  complete  evangelization,  and  had  risen  in  political  im- 
portaoce,  as  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
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fjediiicd.  While  tl>e  latter  vva{»‘stnkin<»  to  a  province  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  of  Scotland  iicqnirtHl  llie  extent,  the  conMilkIrttion, 
and  the  name,  which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  on  the  an- 
c^sion  of  Kenneth  3d,  king  of  the  Scots,  A.  D  843,  to  tite 
Pictish  thranc.  The?  change  of  its  title,  and  the  former  iHi»e- 
rate  state  of  its  population,  alfooitHi  scope  to  a  conceit  of  their 
extirpation  hy  the  Scots  :  but  the  report  seems  clnelly  to  have 
arisen  from  a  sanguinary  and  successful  ronllict  nhicli 
Kennetli,  before  his  accession  to  the  Pictish  sovneignty,  hail 
maintained  with  tlic  independent  l^icts  of  Galloway,  who  alone, 
afterwards,  retained  their  ancient  name*  'Phe  NofthnmhriRns 
having,  in  756,  joined  with  tlie  Piets  in  reducing  the.'Britons 
of  Strathclyde  to  subjection,  and,  in  8120,  lost  all  their  own 
territory  beyond  the  Tweed,  Kenneth  found  himself  master 
of  all  Scotland,  at  a  crisis,  when  the  several  stales  of  England 
had  recently  been  reduced  to  submission,  rather  tUin  sub¬ 
jection,  by  the  West  Saxon  monarchs,  and  had  already  begun 
to  sud'er  from  the  piratical  ravages  of  the  t)arie*.  Kenneth 
shewed  no  other  desire  to  change  the  ccclesiustiral  state  of 
Scotland,  than  by  contributing  to  the  veneration  of  its  founder 
and  the  respectability  of  his  successors.  Having,  in  849,' 
erected  a  new  church  at  Dunkeld,  he  transferreil  thitlier  the 
remains  of  Columba,  which  had  been  often,  auvl  ahxiously>  fc- 
nioved  from  impending  dangers.  When,  however,  the  un¬ 
equalled  talents  and  virtues  of  Alfred  had  restored  tfie  Englisli 
slate  from  its  ruins,  and  its  church  from  the  most  degrading 
ignorance,  the  eniulaiion  of  the  Scottisli  com*t,  to  assimilate 
its  ecclesiastical  estahlisliment  to  that  of  Knglftnd,  began  to 
shew  itself.  The  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Culdec  discipline’ 
seemed  inseparable  from  its  dependence  on  I-colm-kill  ;  and 
that  spot  was  not  only  distant  from  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  main  body  of  the  population,  hut  had  so  often  been 
ruined  by  Norwegian  corsairs,  that  a  different  centre  of  cede-' 
siastical  government  appeared  to  he  desirable.  Kenneth  had 
probably  this  object  in  view,  in  the  measures  which  ho 
adopted  ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  Culdee  establishment  at  Kilrymont  wns  trans¬ 
formed,  by  an  aspiring  regent  (or  usurper)  of  the  kingdom, 
into  a  bishopric,  denominated  8t.  Andrew’s.  ’Phe  adoption  of 
that  apostle  to  be  the  vice-deity  of  Scotland,  though  Uo  less 
irrational,  may  more  easily  he  accounted  for,  than  that  of 
St.  George  for  England.  The  Irish  Scots,  on  the  ground 
merely  of  nominal  resiunblance,  pretended  to  a  descent  from 
the  ancient  Scytlw  ;  and  the  only  people,  projHTly  called 
Scythians,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Scythia,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Puxine  sea.  They  arc  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Chris* 

VouVIlI. 
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tianity  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Andrew  ;  and  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  died  at  Patros,  in  the  Morea.  A  tradition  was 
discovered,  or  invented  on  this  occasion,  that  his  relics  had 
been  translated  thence  to  Kilryniont,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  it  involves,  demonstrate  its  utter 
falsehood.  So  ridiculous  a  tale  would  be  unworthy  of  our 
notice,  but  for  the  apparent  purpose  and  consequences  of 
its  propagation.  To  detach  the  people  of  Scotland  from  the 
Culdees,  it  was  requisite  to  lessen  their  veneration  for  Co- 
lumba ;  and  to  conciliate  them  to  Koman  superstitions,  the 
dedication  of  their  churches  to  saints,  instead  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  was  indispensable.  A  less  objectionable  substitute, 
in  either  view,  than  an  a{)ostlc,  and  the  apostle  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  could  not  iiave  been  imagined.  Tlie  unwary 
Culdecs  seem  to  have  acquiesced,  though  probably  with  re¬ 
luctance,  in  this  innovation  ;  which  was  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  denominating  their  former  Prior,  a  Bishop.  II is 
authority  apparently  remained  the  same  ;  and  his  election  was 
entrusted  to  themselves.  But  the  opening,  thus  made,  for 
innovation,  ensured  its  progress ;  although  this  was  evidently 
retarded  by  the  hold  which  the  Culdces  retained  on  the 
respect  and  affections  of  the  people.  The  power,  dignity  and 
splendour  to  which  the  English  prelates  attained  under  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alfred,  are  well  known.  The  court  of 
Scotland,  which  became  intimately  attached,  and  closely  assi¬ 
milated,  to  that  of  England,  by  degrees  adopted  its  eccle¬ 
siastical  measures.  Bishoprics  were  multiplied,  to  whicli 
though  Culdecs  were  at  first  promoted,  foreigners  were  gra¬ 
dually  introduced.  The  Culdee  priors  were  first  allowea  to 
hold  the  next  rank  to  the  bishops ;  theu  Roman  monks  were 
raised  to  an  equality  of  privileges:  the  endowments  of 
the  Culdees  were,  on  various  pretences,  diminished,  and 
alienated  to  tlie  intruders;  and  at  length  the  remaining 

fiittance  was  curtailed  to  life  estates  of  .the  possessors.  The 
ast  measure  of  degradation,  and  consequentlv  of  extirpation, 
wiiich  these  i)atient,  but  stedfast,  nonconformists  had  to 
sustain,  was  a  law,  that  if  anj^of  their  weaker  members  should 
be  reduced,  for  want  of  support,  to  seek  admission  among 
what  were  called  the  regular  canons,  they  were  to  be 
rejected. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  and  policy  by  which  this  sys¬ 
tematic  oppression  was  promoted,  througn  three  or  four 
centuries,  and  notwithstanding  tiie  frequent  desolation  ol 
I-colm-kill,  by  the  Norwegians,  such  was  the  attachment 
of  the  Culdees  to  that  revered  spot,  that,  in  1203,  it  was  judg^ 
expedient  to  form  a  rival  institution,  on  the  popish  model,  in 
opposition  to  “  the  learned  men.  of  tlie  place.*’  The  neigh- 
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hoiiring  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland,  although  they  had  before  vo¬ 
luntarily  acquiesced  in  most  of  the  Roman  superstitions,  and 
had  been  compelled  by  our  Henry  the  second,  to  adopt  the  re¬ 
fuse,  retained  their  veneration  for  I-colm-kill,  and  evinccil  it 
ill  a  characteristic  manner.  They  assembled  in  a  body,  crossed 
the  sea,  and  forcibly  demolished  the  upstart  edifice.  'Uie 
ancient  monastery  was  treated  in  a  similar  way,  seven  ye-ars 
lifter,  by  some  Norwegian  pirates  from  the  flebrides.-  An 
(Icgant  engraving  of  the  ruitis  yet  standing  in  the  island, 
is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Jamieson’s  volume;  aud  the  seals  of  that 
am!  of  another  Culdoc  monastery,  are  annexed. 

The  principal  effort  which  the  Culdees  made,  against 
incessant  encroachments  of  the  popish  monks  and  prelates, 
was  at  St.  Andrew’s :  a  church  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
occupy  there,  so  late  as  A.  D.  1250,  was  then  taken  from 
them  ;  and,  as  a  forlorn,  hope,  they  appealed  to  the  pope 
himself,  on  the  jialpable  injustice  of  this  outrage.  He  appointed, 
for  arbiters  between  them  and  the  regular  canons,  two  of  the 
the  latter  description  from  priories  in  England ;  who,  as 
was  to  he expecicti,  decided  against  the  Culdees,  and  ‘  suspend^ 
vA  them  from  their  ollicc/  or,  (in  other  terms)  from  all  cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  service. 

‘  One  tiling  is  evident  here.  The  adversaries  of  the  Culdees,  who  well 
knew  their  spirit,  laid  a  snare  for  them.  The  two  priors  appointed  by  the 
po|x*,  sus|>ended  them,  for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  but  for 
pertinaciously  adhering  to  their  ancient  rights  ;  and  at  the  same  time  appoint¬ 
ed  their  persecution  to  watch  tiTcni,  to  see  whether  they  wouM  practically 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  sentence  by  submitting  to  it  ;  that,  if  they 
did  not,  they  might  have  a  ground  for  further  procedure  against  them. 
Wlien  they  obtained  the  proof  which  they  so  earnestly  desired  against  the 
Culdees,  they  made  a  shew  of  forbearance  ;  not  from  any  good-will  to  them> 
but  because  they  judged  it  necessary,  after  having  uken  one  strong  step,  not 
too  hastily  to  proc^  to  another.  We  have  no  accounts  with  respect 
to  any  subsequent  procedure  in  this  cause.  Fear  might  at  length  so 
far  operate  on  the  Culdees,  as  to  produce  their  submission.  We  learn, 
that,  when  William  Wishart  W'as  postulated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews, 
**  at  his  election  or  postulation  £A.  1272,  j  the  ancient  Culdees  were 
not  allowed  to  vote.'^  p.  288. 

‘  Not wltli standing  this  exclusion,  the  Culdees  neglected  to  make 
anjr  appeal,  till  the  year  1297,  and  then  they  sent  their  provost  or  prior, 
\\  illiam  Cuming,  to  plead  their  cause  at  Rome,  before  Pope  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.;  where  they  lost  their  plea,  non  utenJo  jure  juo^  because  they 
had  suffered  two  foimer  elections*  to  proceed  without  them,  and  cmerca 
their  appeal  only  again n,thc  third.’’ 

‘As  it  appears  that  these  religious  were  by  no  ‘means  indifferent 
with  respect  to  their  rights,  we  can  account  for  their  listleisness,  ip 
this  instance,  in  ‘  oo*  other  way,  than  by  concluding,  that,  from  the  spirit 
which  was '  manifesed  in  the  management  of  their  cause,  ai  nariau*d 
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above*  they  had  for  a  long  time  viewed  it  as  hopeless.  Either  from 
the  more  sanguine  temper  of  Cuming  their  prior,  or  from  his  supposed 
interest,  as  it  was  a  powerful  name  in  that  age,  or  from  some  other 
circumstance  now  buried  in  oblivion,  they  had  been  induced,  after  a 
silence  of  twenly-five  years,  to  try  the  etfect  of  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
'l^ut  their  cause,  it  would  appear,  had  been  finally  determined  there  long 
before. 

‘  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that,  from  their  defeat  at  Rome,  we 
are  to  date  their  extinction.  But,  from  certain  articles  in  the  Index 
to  the  Extracts  from  the  Register  of  St.  Andrew,  Sir  James  Dalryrople 
concludes,  that  they  continued  in  that  city  for  some  time  after  this. 
One  article  is  Deemo  contraversia  inter  Kelcdeos  et  E/tiscopum  de 
juriiJ'utione  agri  per  Thomam  Ranulphum  Guardioncm  citra  mare  Scofto- 
rum^  An.  1809.  “  This,''  he  says,  “  behoved  to  be  with  William 
Lamberton."  He  mentions  another,  of  which  if  the  contents  were 
known,  it  would  throw  much  light  on  the  whole  matter.  This  is, 
J*etitio  Keldcorum,  et  suhjectio  eorum  Episcopo  Sancti  Andiecc,  This 
last  has  evidently  been  their  dirge.*  pp.  2S9,  2^0. 

*  From  what  we  have  formely  seen,  “  it  is  plain,'*  as  Sir  James  Dal- 
rymple  has  observed,  “  that  the  Culdees  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century."  In  this  century,  he  adds,  “  Renatus 
I.olardus  appeared  in  France,  and  Wicklif  in  England. — The  l.olards 
appeared  in  this  kingdom  under  tlie  government  of  R.  D.  of  Albany ; 
and  shortly  thereafter  James  Rcsby  and  Paul  Craw  were  burnt  for 
maintaining  these  doctrines.  In  the  reigns  of  James  the  Third  and 
Fouith,  great  numbers  of  them  appeared  in  Kyle  and  Cunningham :  and 
the  first  beginning  of  the  Reformation  of  religion  was  embraced  in  these 
districts.*' 

*  Here  we  have  a  singular  proof  of  the  providence  of  God  in  pre- 
sen’ing  the  truth  in  our  native  country,  even  during  tlte  time  tliat  the  Man  of 
Sin  was  reigning  with  absolute  authority  over  the  other  natrons  of  Eurojrc; 
and  in  transmitting  some  of  its  most  important  articles  at  least,  neai  iy  to  the 
time  of  its  breaking  fonh  with  renewed  lustre  at  the  Relormasion.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  inquiry,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
with  respect  to  the  scriptural  warrant  for  the  presbyterian  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  memory  of  the  Cul- 
dees  had,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  completely  perished  in  a  country, 
in  which,  only  two  centuries  before,  they  had  been  contending  tor  their 
ancient  rights,  not  merely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  power  of  the  primacy, 
but  to  the  additional  support  of  papal  authority;  and  where  they  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  pastors,  till  within  a  short 
time  of  their  overthrow.  Although  We  have  no  written  documents  con¬ 
cerning  them  as  a  body,  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  is  by  no  mcuos  improbable,  that  individuals  trained  up  by  them,  or  ad¬ 
hering  to  their  principles,  continued  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  places  which  were  more  remote  from  the  episcopal  seats. 

*  It  is  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  of  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  ouf 
htor  writers,  befofe  tlie  Reformation,  how  much  soever  some  affect  to  de- 
.<pise  their  testimony ;  and  no  contemptible  proof  of  the  strong  bias 
that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  Opposition  to  prelacy ;  that,  as  ioop 
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18  they  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  they  preferred  a  form  of  goyemmen^ 
nearly  allied  to  that  ascribed  to  the  Culdees.'  pp. 

Whether  Dr.  J.’s  readers  will  admit  so  much  resemblance 
between  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  esiahljshed 
at  the  reformation  in  Scotlam!,  and  that  of  the  (bddees,  as 
be  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  or  uill  rogurvl  him  as 
biassed  l)y  a  natural  and  pardonable  prcdilortio  i  lor  presby- 
tcrianism  ;  wc  cannot  but  consider  the  very  diilViv  nt  dispositions 
of  the  commonalty,  in  the  two  divisions  of  our  i^land,  toward  a 
reformation  from  popery,  as  well  as  the  very  dilFcrent  forms 
in  which  it  was  consequently  established,  as  elVects  of  the  early 
expulsion  of  the  Culdees  from  Kngland,  and  their  subNequent 
and  permanent  ministry  in  the  lowlands  of  North  Britain.  Wc 
have  lately  had  occasion  of  recalling  the  attention  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Scotch  reformation ;  and 
all  of  them  who  are  well  informed  respecting  that  of  Kngland, 
must  be  aware  of  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited.  In  Scotland, 
the  reformation  was  effected  by  the  zeal  and  resolution  of  the 
people,  without,  and  even  in  opposition  to,  the  will  of  the 
court :  whereas  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  our  country,  a  stretch 
of  arbitrary  power  was  necessary  to  enforce  its  general  recep¬ 
tion.  Tiie  very  same  measure,  an  universal  proliihiiio»i  of  pub¬ 
lic  preaching,  was  used,  in  one  country  to  suppress,  and  in  the 
other  to  support,  the  reformation.  In  Scotland  also,  the  de¬ 
parture  from  popery  was  incomparably  wider  than  among  us. 
The  religious  change  which  took  place  in  tlic  two  nations,  can 
hardly,  indeed,  he  denned  by  the  same  term.  If  in  onrs,  it 
may  he  named  a  reformation,  in  theirs,  it  might  he  called  a 
transformation,  of  the  established  religion,  which  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  was  previously  the  same. 

But  a  difference  of  unspeakably  greater  importance  hassince 
»ubsisted,“which  we  arc  far  from  ascribing  to  diversity  of  rituals, 
or  of  ecclesiastical  governments^.  Its  source  must  he  traced 
further  and  higher  than  the  reformation  ;  and  to  no  adequate 
cause  can  we  attribute  it,  hut  to  so  pious,  so  zealous  and  so 
learned  a  ministry,  as  that  of  the  Culdces,  operating  more  or 
less  freely  on  the  populace  during  six  or  seven  centuries.  Wc 
obviously  refer  to  the  religious  character  of  the  Scotch  pea¬ 
santry.  It  has  been,  we  oelieve  universally  admitted,  that 
Burn’s  admirable  poem,  the  Cotter’s  Saturday  night,  was  a 
faithful  delineation  of  their  manners,  at  least  within  thirty  years 
past.  Among  the  poor  of  our  otrw  country,  there  are  many, 
no  doubt  sincerely  pious  ;  but  how  widely  ditierent  is  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  English  people  !  If  we  point  to  the 
Kast,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  what  Christian  nation,  papist  or 
Protestant,  ever  did  so  little,  either  to  convert  heathens  to 
Christianity,  or  to  preserve  Christians  from  becoming  heatheqs? 
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And  tli(>iJgli  at  home,  much  has  been  done  within  twenty  years 
past,  for  the  amehcration  of  the  lower  classes ;  yet  who 
can  contemplate  the  dreadful  fretjueucy  of  bloodshed — the  ex¬ 
tent  of  systematic  plunder,  and  riotous  conspiracy — in  a  word 
the  multi  plication  of  sanguinary  laws,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
those  existing  cannot  be  put  into  execution  ; — who  can  contem¬ 
plate  all  this  without  trembling  for  our  moral  cl>aracter  as  a 
nation  ?  | 

Most  heartily  do  we  congratulate  those  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  who  have  at  length  joined  the  inferior,  iu  i 
their  praiseworthy  exertions  to  didusc  the  sacred  l!>cripture$ 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  much,  very  much  was  need¬ 
ed  nearer  home.  It  is  lamentable,  that  while  our  missionaries  are  j  | 
braving  all  climates,  and  the  most  distant  nations  are  receiving 
the  SCI  ipturcs  from  our  liahds,  our  battalions  should  seek  the 
field  of  sl.iugliter,  and  our  squadrons  dare  the  waves,  without  a 
teuclier  to  acimonish  them,  without  a  Bible  to  console  them  h 
when  languishing  or  expiring  !  But  we  liave  no  doubt,  if  a 
zeal  fur  rdigion  be  but  maintained,  that  it  will  eventually  re-  ! 
duiind  to  our  domestic  benefit,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  j 
operate  at  first.  'I'lic  pitiable  state  of  distant  heathens  is  the 
most  likely  object  first  to  awaken  its  dormant  energies;  but 
their  redaction  will  in  time  amend  the  condition  of  all  around  us. 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  the  labours  of  the  Culdees 
became  productive  of  their  most  permanent  utility.  Tliey  teach 
us  the  inestimable  value  of  a  serious  and  zealous  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  sacrificing  so  great  a 
privilege  to  the  gratification  of  party  spirit^  and  the  dictates  of  ^ 
worldly  policy.  We  earnestly  wish  that  Dr.  Jamicsoirs  perform, 
aiice  may  excite  due  attention  to  .a  subject  from  which  so 
much  useful  ailmouition  may  be  deduced.  From  the  sketch 
which  wc  have  attempted,  it  is  evident  that  a  complete  account  i 
of  the  Culdees  would  comprize  a  most  interesting  and  in-  I 
structive  portion  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  history  :  and  though  j 
the  volume  before  us  was  not  designed  to  occupy  so  wide  \ 
li  field,  nor  indeed,  according  to  the  author's  avowal,  to  j 
have  attained  nearly  to  its  actual  extent,  yet  we  feel  our  \ 
obligations  to  liim  for  what  he  has  done,  and  especially  ^ 
for  tile  facility  which  a  more  comprehensive  work  on  the 
subject  may  derive  from  it.  \ 

_ _  ■  ■  3 
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Art.  II.  Captain  Footers  Vlndicatton  of  k*t  Conduct ^  xithen  Captain  of  hii  j 
Majesty's  Ship  Sea-horse,  and  Senior  Officer  in  the  Bay  ot  Naples,  in 
the  Summer  of  1799.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  19b.  Price  7s.  1 

Hatchard  1810. 

JT  is  no  very  respectable  characteristic  of  the  limes  that  all 
•  sorts  of  persons  are  encouraged  to  rush  into  print  with  long 
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statements  and  personal  vindications  about  all  manner  of 
foolish  matters.  A  nation  which,  besides  the  supporting  of 
ui)  unprecedented  and  continually  augmenting  load  of  taxes, 
is  pressed  without  remission  by  the  most  momentous  and 
|)€rilous  concerns,  either  has,  oris  presumed  to  have,  attention 
to  spare  for  vast  printed  quantities  of  silly  ostentation  and 
bad  rhetoric,  in  explication  and  celebration  of  squabblcfs 
among  players  and  singers,  riv'alries  of  underling  statesmen, 
and  petty  matters  of  contested  consequence  among  officers, 
which  might  h<ivc  been  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  the  mess, 
aided  by  a  genteel  hint  of  ^  such  a  proceeding  as  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  my  honour  may  apper.r  to  require.* 

The  publication  of  Captain  Foote,  however,  is  of  a  W'idely 
difTerent  character.  It  will  not  be  held  to  make  an  excessive 
claim  on  the  public  attention,  even  n^garded  simply  as  the 
vindication' of  the  conduct  of  a  meritorious  officer  in  the  most 
important  public  transaction  of  bis  life.  That  transaction 
implicated,  in  such  a  manner,  him  and  one  other  individual, 
now  deceased,  and  whose  name  is  in  the  first  rank  of  renown, 
that  a  charge  of  no  ordinary  aggravation  must  necessarily 
rest  on  one  of  them.  Various  publications,  adapted  by  their 
subject  to  gain  an  extensive  currency,  attempted  to  nx  the 
charge  on  Captain  Foote,  some  of  them  directly  and  others 
virtually,  by  Justifying  that  other  individual,  to  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  he  complains  that  his  own  was  thus  to  be  made  a  sacri- 
lice.  Against  this  sacrifice  he  thought  he  owed  it  to  himself 
to  protest,  notwithstanding  his  high  admiration  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  |x;rson ;  for  he  had  not  only  the  consciousness  that 
his  conduct,'  iii  the  important  affair  in  question,  had  been  the 
result  of  right  intention,  but  an  absolute  confidence  that  it  was 
right  in  every  sense. 

We  trust  the  publication  will  have  had  nearly  all  the  de¬ 
fensive  efficacy  that  he  could  desire.  It  will  naturally  be  in- 
()  nreil  for  by  those  who  have  particularly  thought  on  the  re- 
fiKirkai>le  circumstances  to  which  it  refers  ;  and  though  some 
of  tiiem  may  think  that  a  somewhat  more  condensed  state¬ 
ment  might  have  been  made  by  a  man  more  accustomed  to 
the  pen,  we  do  not  see  how  any  unprejudiced  reader  is  to 
rcidiii  the  smallest  question  or  doubt,  relative  to  either  the 
principle  or  the  judgement  of  Captain  F.,  as  manifested  in  the 
juncture  to  which  the  Vindication  relates. 

It  is  DOt,  however,  in  its  primary  character,  of  a  personal 
defence,  that  we  should  have  regarded  this  production  aa 
coming  within  our  professional  limits.  It  is  the  most  formally 
authenticated  statement  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen,  of  one 
part,  at  least,  of  a  most  memorable  transaction  ;  a  transaction 
respecting  which  it  is  not  perhaps  very  strange,  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  our  writers  have  maintained  a  profound  silence,  but 
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te>|)eci'u)g  which  they  wouhl  all  have  been  very  profuse  of 
strong  language,  and  very  justly  so,  had  it  been  one  of  the 
deeds  of  some  rival  nation.  Future  historians,  however,  will 
be  under  Ujc  necessity  of  giving  it  a  place  itol  a  little  coif 
spicuous  in  eveji  such  a  course  of  events  as  that  of  the  last 
twenty  years;  hut  at  the  same  lime,  they  may  deliheiaie  in 
\erv  considerable  dotiht  whether  ifo  hazard  their  credit  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  such  a  thing  couUi.take  place  among  Knglisb 
transactions,  witimnt  being  followed  by.  a  public,  soleum, 
judicial  inquiry  and. award. 

As  our  {Hitriotisiu  is  of  that  genuitie  kind  which  scruples  to 
admit  that  a  nation  should  never  be  told  of  any  of  its  qualities 
and  works  hut  its  vii  iuous  and  beiieficeiit  ones,  and  our  ad- 
iiiiiaiion  of  lunoism  is  still  accompanied  by  a  perception 
that  it  is  not  right,  notwiihstaiuling  there  is  among  mankind  a 
strung  tendency,  to  make  heroes  absolutely  into  idols  and 
adore  them,- -\vc  think  it  may  be  of  some  little  service 
towards  the  judicious  regulation  of  these  scntiinciiLs  in  the 
minds  of  our  ii*aders,  as  well  as  to  mere  correctness  of  his¬ 
torical  know'ledge,  to  slate  in  very  few  words,  and  with  very 
little  comment,  the  short  series  of  facts  .related  in  this  Vin- 
cicaiion.  And  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
we  have  as  high  a  respect  as  it  is  possible  to  feel,  within 
the  limits  of  sober  reason,  for  the  heroism,  and  for 
all  the  really  estimable  qualities  of  the  distinguished 
warrior,  whose  conduct  in  one  particular  instance  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  brings  to  judgement. 

Captain  Foote  explains  how  he  was  induced  to  refrain 
from  any  proceeding  tending  to  give  more  complete  notoriety 
to  the  aifair,  till  lie  found  himself  directly  and  publicly 
criminated  on  account  of  it. 

‘  On  my  return  to  England  in  the  year  1800,  I  found  the  traas- 
actions  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  become  a  common  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  ;  and,  from  rumours  that  some  blame  might  possibly  be  at* 
tached  to  my  conduct,  T  was  inclined  to  request,  that  a  public  inquiry 
should  take  place,  upon  what  concerned  my  signing  the  capitula¬ 
tions.*  p.  8. 

'That  is,  he  thought  of  demanding  a  Court-Martial.  What 
decided  him  to  forbear  ^ 

*  I’efore  taking  this  step,  I  understood  from  a  naval  member  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  many  other  respectable  friends,  that  by  urging 
a  public  investigation  1  should  act  injuriously  to  my  country,  and  in 
some  measure  atuch  myself  to  a  party.^  p.  8.— ‘  All  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  tiie  case,  and  who  regarded  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lord  Nelson,  or  the  reputation  of  the  country,  saw  the 
necessity  of  burying  the  whole  uansactloa  in  oblivion,  as  far  as  that 
cjuld  be  done.*  p.  10. 

Hcpuuilou  of  the  country  — within  that  country 
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itself  ?  or  on  the  coiuinent,  a  largo  portion  of  which  nhwdy 
rang  with  the  story,  and  was  waiting  to  see  whether,  in  a 
nation  always  jealous  concerning  its  character  for  good  faith, 
impunity  would  follow  the  inquiry  which  was  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  quite  inevitable  in  such  a  nation  ? — Fhc  dissua¬ 
sive  argument  that,  in  provoking  an  inquiry,  the  Captain 
would  be  ‘  attaching  himself  to  a  parry,*  is*  explained  hy  a 
fact  which,  he  acknowledges,  gave  weiglil  to  that  argument 
with  himself.  This  fact  was,  that  the  alVair  of  the  Hay 
of  Naples  was,  on  the  'id  of  Fehruarv,  1800,  adverted  to 
in  the  House  of  Commons^  with  great  indignation,  by  Mr. 
Fox.  The  Captain  .*does  i  not  say  he  took  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this’  argument  to  that  it  was  better  to  justify 
such  a  transaction  by  silence  and  impunity,  than  to  fall  intv> 
one  single  act  of  coalescence  witli  Mr.  Fox,  on  any  pos¬ 
sible  subject.  We  shall  not  presume  to  judge  whetner, 
alter  having  shewn  this  extreme  scrupulosity  ot  doing  any 
thing  which  could  hy  possibility  contribute  the  slightest 
aid  lo  Mr.  Fox,  even  in  one  insulated  cave,  and  a  case  in 
which  he  himself  at  least  regarded  that  statesman  as  the 
just  (leiiGuncer  of  a  great  iniquity, — he  is  quite  generous  in 
taking  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Fox’s  nnsupjiorted  zeal,  and 
securing  a  first  strong  impression  in  favour  of  the  statements 
and  self-defensive  claims  he  is  going  to  make,  hy  citing 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Fox’s  speiich. 


‘  Naples  has  been,  among  others,  what  is  called  Jelivernl;  and  yet, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  has  been  stained  and  polluted  by  murde'rt 
io  ferocious,  and  by  cruelties  of  every  kind  so  abhorrent,  that  tlie 
heait  shudders  at  the  recital.  It  has  been  said,  not  only  that  the 
miserable  victims  of  the  rage  and  brutality  of  the  fanatics  were  savagely 
murdered,  but  that,  in  many  instances,  their  flesh  was  eaten  and  devoured 
by  the  cannibals,  who  arc  the  advocates  and  the  instruments  of  social 


order !  Nay,  England  is  not  totally  exempt  from  rcproadi,  if  the  ru¬ 
mours  which  are  circulated  be  true.  I  will  mention  a  fact,  to  give 
Ministers  an  opportunity,  if  it  be  false  to  wipe  away  the  stain  that 
must  otherwise  affix  on  the  British  name.  It  is  said,  that  a  party  of 


the  republican  inhabitants  of  Naples  took  shelter  in  the  fortress -of 
Castel  del  Uovo.  They  were  nesieged  by  a  detachment  from  the 
Royal  Army,  to  whom  they  refused  to  surrender,  but  demanded  that  a 
British  Officer  should  be  brought  forward,  and  to  him  -they  capitu¬ 
lated,  They  made  terms  with  him  under  the  sanction  ot  the  British 
name.  It  was  agreed  that  ihcir  persons  and  property  should  be  safe,  and 
that  they  ahculd  be  conveyed  to  Toulon.  They  were*  accordingly  put 
on  board  a  vessel ;  but,  before  they  sailed,  tlieir  property  was  coi^ 
fiscateJ,  numbers  of  them  taken  out,  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  some 
of  them,  1  understand,  notwithstanding  the  Britlsb  Guarantee,  absolutely 
executed !'  p.  9. 


The  Captain  notices,  pointedly,  that  this  speech  closed  the 
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debate  without  any  answer  from  the  Ministry.  From  a  regard 
to  Lord  Nelson’s  reputation,  and  a  wish  to  avoid  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  could  incur  tlie  imputation  of  the  obnoxious 
party  principles;  together  with  a  persuasion,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  his  own  part  in  the  transaction  would  not  be  materially 
misjudged  by  tlie  public;  he  was  induced  to  maintain  silerice 
for  several  years, — and  should,  he  says,  have  maintained  it  still, 
but  for  the  manner  in  which  the  events  were  beginning  to  he 
represented  by  the  deceased  hero’s  biographers.  One  large 
and  formal,  though  ill-written  memoir,  regarded  as  of  no 
ordinary  authority,  unceremoniously  called  the  capitulation 
which  Captain  Foote  had  signed  ‘  an  infamous  truce  ;’  and  gave 
a  copy  of  what  was  called  a  private  letter  to  Earl  Spencer, 
in  which  Lord  Nelson  called  it  an  ‘  infamous  treaty  entered 
into  with  rebels.’  A  private  communication  to  the  author 
having  obtained  no  attention,  and  no  change  of  language,  as 
it  seems,  in  a  second  edition,  the  Captain  thought  himself 
absolutely  called  upon  at  last  to  make  his  own  statement,  and 
he  published  the  first  part  of  this  Vindication. — When  the 
the  magnificent  ‘  Life’  of  the  Admiral  was  preparing,  the 
principal  author  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  F.  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  a  point  which  was 
perceived  to  threaten  no  small  embarrassment  to  a  panegyrist. 
The  correspondence,  a  great  part  of  which  is  inserted,  did  not 
result  in  such  a  representation  of  the  aB'air,  in  this  splendid, 
authorized,  and  patronized  work,  as  he  judged  himself  to 
have  a  right  to  claim.  He  found  that  the.  greater  man  was  at 
all  events  to  be  justified  ;  and  he  regarded  the  case  to  he  such 
that  this  would  necessarily  include  his  own  condemnation.  He 
therefore  published  a  second  edition  with  an  additiural  vin¬ 
dication. 

The  essential  particulars  of  the  history  are  not  numerous. 
The  many  defeats  sustained  by  the  French  in  Italy,  in  the 
spring  of  1799,  from  the  combined  Austrian  and  Rus>ian 
armies,  compelled  the  withdrawinent  of  all  their  troops  from 
Naples,  except  a  few  left  as  garrisons  in  two  or  ihiee  of 
the  forts.  On  this  the  royal  party,  which  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  French  agents  had  contributed  to  render  the  most 
numerous,  and  which  was  strengthened  by  the  Lazzaroni, 
rose  in  hostility  against  the  newly  constituted  republic  of 
Naples,  and  against  that  portion  of  the  people  at  whose 
desire  the  state  had  been  reduced,  by  the  a8^lstancc  of  the 
French,  to  that  fomn.  Cardinal  Runo  also,  witli  the  title 
and  powers  of  Vicar  General  of  the  king  of  the  tw^o  Sicilief, 
was  at  hand,  with  an  army  drawm  from  Calabria ;  a*  body 
of  Russians  were  in  the  same  service,  and  an  active  Eng¬ 
lish  marine  force  was  in  the  Bay,  ready  to  cooperate;  while 
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A  large  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Nelson  was  at  Palermo. 
The  Patriots,  as  the  Neapolitan  republicans  assumed  to  call 
themselves,  seeing  no  possibility  of  maintaining  themselves 
against  such  a  combination  of  force,  threw  themselves  into 
the  Castles  Uovo,  and  Nuovo,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
iniiigatcci  fate  than  that  which  they  would  be  certain  to 
incur,  by  submitting  unconditionally  to  the  now  prevailing 
party.  There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  any  question 
relative  to  the  political  merits  of  the  persons  thus  shut 
up  in  these  castles.  Indeed  how  could  there  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  ?  'I'he  great  European  jury  of  their  peers  would  not 
have  to  deliberate  a  moment  on  the  just  verdict,  according 
to  the  Ulmer  code,  which  appears  to  have  been  reveren¬ 
tially  accepted  by  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  civilized 
world,  if  not  of  this  nation.  We  will  only  just  observe, 
that  if  the  former  government  of  Naples  was  in  truth  such 
as  many  English  writers  have  concurred  iu  representing  it, 
nay  such  as  we  naisi  couclude,  from  certain  recent  trans¬ 
actions,  that  it  has  shewn  itself  to  he  in  Sicily,  even  after 
having  become  ever  so  much  wiser  and  bettor,  under  the 
discipline  of  time  and  adversity, — that  if  its  merits  were 
really  such,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  whether  men  like 
Hampden  and  Sidney,  had  there  been  any  such  iu  Naples 
at  the  juncture  in  question,  would  have  been  found  in  or 
out  of  the  castles  Uovo  and  Nuovo. — The  fortresses  made 
a  gallant  defence  ;  and  the  military  Cardinal,  who  had  also 
other  operations  to  think  of  at  the  same  time,  began  to  feci, 
or  at  least  to  complain,  that  his  means  were  inadequate  to 
his  undertakings :  while  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been 
marked  with  consideral)le  deficiency  of  energy  and  system, 
and  his  communications  to  the  English  commander  were  less 
frequetit  and  iinreservetl  than  the  latter  considered  to  be  due 
to  him,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  authorized  representative 
of  England  on  that  station. — A  suspension  of  hostilities  took 
place  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  garrisons  of  the  castles  ; 
and  was  protracted,  without  a  decided  result,  considerably 
longer  than  the  active-spirited  Englishman  apjiroved,  but 
terminated  at  length  in  a  Capitulation,  which  provided,  iu 
the  most  precise  and  formal  manner,  for  the  safety  of  both 
tlic  French  and  the  Neapolitan  republicans  in  the  two  castles, 
and  of  another  division  of  the  republicans,  who  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Elmo,  a  veiy  strong 
place  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  The  articles  of 
capitulation,  signed  by  the  Cardinal,  and  by  the  chief  officers 
of  tlic  Russian  and  of  some  Turkisn  forces  co-operating  with 
him,  were  sent  to  Captain  Foote,  with  a  request  that  he  also 
would  sign  them.  And  it  is  very  evident  from  some  re* 
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inarkabic  anil  repeated  expressions  of  the  Cardinal,  that 
C  apuin  Foote  is  fully  authorized  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
parlies  capitulating  rt*ijaidc(i  the  signature  which  vvasio  pledge 
tiu*  Li  itish  taitli  to  their  protection,  as  by  far  the  most  iiu- 
ol  all, — as  that  wliieh  would  lie  certain  to  secure  the 
iii\ u. lability  ot  the  eiigatremenl  to  which  they  were  goinq;  to 
trust  their  lives  and  properly.  He  observed  to  the  Cardinal 
that  the  terms  were  very  favourable  to  the  republicans,  but 
readily  and  iuiincuiaiely  signed  the  instrument.  He  says, 
he  should  have  ihoiighi  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  even  though 
heli:id)<e/  perlecily  comprehended  the  necessity  or  wisdom  of 
the  ineaNiire,  as  he  should  have  been  hound  to  reiiard  the  ac- 
kuov\leiigi  d  n  preseniative  ol  Ins  Sicilian  maiesty  as  the  au- 
llioi  i'/ed  and  competeui  jiulge  of  the  proceedings  most  proper 
to  he  ado|)ied,  in  behalf  of  his  goveiniiicnt.  ILit  the  |)ostui'e 
of  ihwkgs  v\as  such,  that  the  C  aptain  was  himself  most  fully 
co!»viiued  of  tlie  wisdom  of  the  measure.  A  great  French 
and  >panisli  tleei,  which  was  known  to  have  put  to  sea,  was 
strongly  expeiied  in  ilic  Lay;  and  it  was  obviously  there¬ 
fore  desirable  to  disarm,  as  soon  its  possible,  the  French, 
and  the  Frencli  jiarty,  in  ilic  city.  It  was  urgently  desirable  to 
lessen  the  number  of  objects  of  the  exertions  of  the  royal 
L'Tces,  because  all  their  exertions  did  not  promise  to  he 
in  re  than  suilicicnl  for  the  reduciion  of  the  strong  fort  of 
St.  F.iino,  from  wliich  the  French  could  fire  on  a  great  part  of 
llie  city  ;  :nul  it  was  exireiueiy  desirable  to  do  every  thing 
jiossihle  to  teiininate  a  warfare,  in  which  a  horrible  ferocity 
was  alreaily  ilispia\ed,  and  would  he  aggravated  every  day. 
As  to  til  e  terms  granted  to  the  republicans,  that  is  the  rebels, 
tlie  C\ipiain  Sviw  the  greatest  reason  to  approve  of  this 
Icaly,  on  the  ground  of  both  ecpiity  and  policy  ;  and  he  had 
hiinscd  strongly  advised  the  (?ardinal  to  grant  favourable 
t»  rms.  \\’ith»)iii  the  very  slightest  leaning  to  what  is  called 
j.ii  uhinism,  lie  extenuates  the  error  or  crime  of  the  Neapolitan 
jt  Milters,  as  the  elVeet  of  a  delusion  which  at  that  time  per- 
‘  vatieu  a  great  pari  of  Europe  ;  and  he  represents,  how  much 
better  it  wdulil  have  been  lor  the  king  of  Naples  to  prepare 
and  signalize  his  rc-eiurnnce  into  Ids  capital  by  clemency,  than 
by  suNagi*  revenge.  This  is  an  o))inion  in  which  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  lor  him  that  he  is  sanctioned  by  sucli  an  authgrity  as 
Lord  Keith,  who  became,  about  the  period  in  c|uestion,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  said,  with  strong 
marks  of  disapprobation,  ‘  Do  not  let  those  good  people 
carry  their  heads  so  high,’ — when  he  heard  of  the  style  in 
which  that  re-entrance  was  preparing  to  be  made. 

rile  articles  uf  capitulation  engaged,  among  other  things, 
tliat  *  persons  and  property,  both  moveable  and  immoveable. 
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^  ^  *  • 

of  every  indiviilual  of  the  two  garrisons,  should  be  respected 

and  guaranteed  and  that  ‘  all  the  said  iiuiividitnU  sliotild 
have  their  choice  of  embarking  on  board  cartels,  which 
should  he  furnished  them  to  go  to  Toulon,  or  of  rem  lining 
at  Naples,  without  being  molested  either  in  their  persons 
or  faniilies.*  They  were  to  keep  po^session  of  the  castles 
till  the  moment  tliat  these  vessels  shoiihi  be  completely 
ready,  and  hostages  of  high  ecclesiastical  rank  were  to  be 
given  totheFrencli  commandant  of  >t.  Klino,tol)e  retain 'd  till 
information  should  he  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
and  the  enni grant  republicans  at  'I'onlon. 

Thirty. six  hours  after  the  formal  conclusion  of  this  capi.. 
tulation.  Lord  Nelson  came  into  the  Bay  with  his  fleet 
from  Palermo.  He  had  been  informed  on  the  way  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  on  seeing  the  flag  of  truce, 
which  was  still  flying  on  the  castles  and  Captain  Foote’s 
ship,  he  threw*  out  a  signal  to  annul  the  armistice,  before 
he  could  have  any  personal  conimnnication  with  tlie  Cap¬ 
tain.  In  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal,  who  very  naturally 
remonstrated  loudly  against  the  intention  thus  sigiiifleu. 
Lord  N.  declared  that  such  a  cum  promise  with  rebels  ought 
not  to  have  taken  place*,  and  that,  having  taken  place,  it 
ought  not  to  he  executed.  He  was  Jissiste  1  in  this  confer¬ 
ence  by  a  certain  female,  and  that  temalc’s  dipioinatic  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  Knglisli  writer^,  to 
represent  the  perversity  and  um\asonaOlencss  of  the  Car* 
(linal,  in  pertinaciously  insisting  that  a  formal  and  finished 
capitulation  ought  to  be  held  invioiaiile.  C'aptain  Foote 
repeatedly  applies  the  term  ‘  infatuation’  to  that  state  of  the 
admiral’s  mind  which  precluded,  as  far  as  appears,  even  a 
doubt  on  the  negative  of  such  a  question.  Most  melancholy 
was  now  the  situation  of  the  republicans  :  for  they  had  no 
protection,  but  the  pledged  faith  of  Kiigland  ;  and  this  was 
iiui  only  no  protection,  it  was  actually  turned  into  a  snare, 
according  to  our  author’s  repeated  declaration^  wiiich  we 
will  quote  in  his  own  words, 

‘  I  believe  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  garrisons  of  Uoto  and  Nuovo 
were  taken  out  of  those  casdes  under  the  fireterue  of  putting  the  Capitu¬ 
lation  I  had  signed,  into  execution,  which,  aPer  having  annulled 
the  treaty,  must  appear  truly  singubr;)  and  that  non)'*  of  those  unfor* 
lunate  people  were  treated  with  very  great  severity.’  p.  39. 

*  The  truth  it,  that  some  pans  of  thr  agre 'mcot  had  been  perfonmed, 
and  actual  advantage  was  afterwards  taken  of  those  parts  of  the  Capitn- 
iation  that  bad  been  executed,  to  seire  the  unhappy  men  who  were 
thus  deceived  by  the  sacred  pkdgc  of  a  capitulation  into  a  turrciider 
of  every  tiling  that  can  affect  a  human  being  in  the  most  critical  momenta 
of  his  existence. '  p.  48.  .  . .  ,  .  44 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Bay  was  on  the  2ith 
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of  June;  Captain  Foote  was  sent  by  bim  on  the  28ih  to 
convoy  the  royal  family  from  Palermo  to  Naples ;  and 
reaching  the  Hay  with  this  liigh  charj^e  on  the  8th  of  July, 
was  on  the  same  day  sent,  with  an  additioital  ship  put  under 
his  orders,  ‘  on  service  at  some  distance  from  Naples.’  He 
could  be  a  personal  witness  therefore  of  only  a  part, 
perhaps  a  comparatively  small  part,  of  the  transaction  which 
fonned  a  consistent  sequel  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty, 
lie  deems  it  not  necessary  to  his  precise  object,  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  own  conduct,  to  relate  these  transactions ;  but 
his  allusions  to  them  are  such  as  to  imply  Inuh  his  complete 
knowledge  of  them,  and  that  they  were  ns  iniquitous  and  . 
barbarous  as  they  were  ropreseuted  in  the  statements  which 
have  made  them  partially  known  in  this  country.  The 
consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  convention  was,  be 
says,  that  the  lives  and  property,  of  men  who  had  trusted 
themselves  to  *iis  supposed  siUTcemess,  were  sacrificed  iii 
a  cruel  and  despotic  manner.  Wc  have  never  heard  any 
elTectual  contradiction  of  the  most  material  parts  of  the 
statement  given  in  Miss  II.  M.  W  illiams’s  ‘  Sketches  of  the 
French  Uepuhlic,’  from  the  report  of  some  of  the  republi¬ 
cans  who  bad  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  Naples  to 
another  Italian  port,  where  they  had  the  further  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  late  gallant  Sir  Thomas 
Troiibridge,  who  by  a  prompt  and  decisive  exertion  expe¬ 
dited  them  on  their  way  to  Toulon,  in  contempt  of  authori¬ 
tative  orders  which  had  pursued  the  fugitives  to  command 
their  arrest.  Indeed  it  is  a  plain  unquestioned  matter  of 
history,  that  the  capitulating  garrisons  were  seized,  under 
the  authorization  of  the  British  commander,  after  a  great 
proportion  of  them  were  embarked  in  the  vessels  which  had 
been  provided  to  carry  them  to  Toulon,  and  were  given 
up  unconditionally  to  the  royal  revenge.  How  that  revenge 
was  likely  to  he  indulged,  how  it  was  actually  indulged,  and 
bow  it  was  both  preceded  and  seconded  by  the  sanguiiicnry 
fury  of  a  most  barbarous  populace,  will  be  to  be  told  by 
faithfid  bUtorians,  who  in  writing  the  story  may  hate  at 
least  this  consolation,  that  there  can  be  no  blacker  page. in 
their  records. 

•  The  act  which  gave  a  commencement  to  these  borrow,  and 
which  would  naturally  operate  as  an  indefinite  sanction,  to  what 
might  follow.  Captain  Foote  regards  as  a  great  national  dis¬ 
honour,  and  zealously  repels  every  imputation,  and  refutes  every 
construction,  that  would  in  any  manner  whatever  implicate 
him  in  the  guilt.  He  represents  that  his  powers  were  competent 
to  enter  into  the  convention, — that  hhiovders  Wethto  cCT-opCrate 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  the  royalist*;,*  at*  whose  head  w*at 
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th^iippointeJ  and  avowed  chief  manager  for  thekingof  Naples^ 
— and  tfiai  he  had  judged  it  the  best  possible  co-operation  witli 
Cardinal,  in  the  case  in  question,  to  agree  to  the  capitula¬ 
tion.  ritose  eulogists  of  the  naval  hero  who  must  justify  every 
tiling  he  did,  allcdge  that  Cardinal  UulTo  was  not  authorized  by 
his  orders  to  enter  into  any  such  convention  with  rebels ;  they 
protend,  but  do  not  make  the  Captain  believe,  that  there  was 
a  letter  to  lludo  from  the  king  his  masier,  strongly  reproaching 
him  with  having  acted  in  opposition  to  his  royal  will.  Even 
Lord  Nelson,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  whicii  he  had  throwa 
out  the  annulling  signal,  in  a  conversation  with  Captain  Foote^ 
(whom,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  never  ceased  to  treat  with  respect 
and  conhdence)  justihed  his  own  proceeding  by  asserting,  that 
Uufl'o  iiad  acted  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  intention  of  his  Si* 
t'ilian  Majesty.  Captain  Foote  answers,  that  this,  whether  it 
was  true  or  not,  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  question  ;  for  that  he  in 
fuhiUing  bis  orders  to  co-operatc  with  llufTo,  was  absolutely 
bound  to  regard  him  as  acting  confurmahly  to  his  commission  as 
representative  of  die  king,  and  had  no  cause  whatever  to  suspect 
otherwise;  and  that  when  once  a  solemn  treaty  had  been  coucliid- 
the  honour  and  faith  of  England  were  not  to  be  given  to  the 
winds,  and  the  men  for  whose  safety  they  were  irrevocably  en¬ 
gaged,  surrendered  to  the  rope  and  the  axe,  just  because  it 
turned  out  that  a  king  of  Sicily  and  his  general  had  been  at  a  mis¬ 
understanding  or  cross-purposes  between  themselves.  And  die 
sanction,  be  remarks,  was  peculiarly  strong  and  peremptory  in  a 
case  where  viercy  was  on  the  side  of  fulfilling  the  engagement. 

Finally,  against  ail  sophistr}',  evasion,  and  (juibbling,  relative 
to  the  completeness  of  the  form  of  the  treaty,  all  attempts  to  re- 
pri'sent  it  as  merely  a  *  truce,*  or  a  ‘  project*  of  a  cajiitulation, 
in  order  to  palliRte  the  guilt  of  its  infringement,  he  firmly  de¬ 
clares,  with  many  repetitions,  that  it  w'as  a  capitulation^  in  the 
most  perfect  sense  and  most  finished  form. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  fact,  that  a  solemn  capitulation 
had  been  agreed  upon,  formally  signed  by  the  chief  commander  of  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Naples,  by  the  Russian  commander,  and  hy  myself, 
all  duly  authorized  to  sign  any  capitulation  in  the  absence  of  superior 
powers.  This  was  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  subject  to  ratification,  it  was  not 
a  truce  liable  to  be  broken;  it  was  a  serious  agreement  for  surrender,  upon 
terms  which  involved  the  lives  and  properties  of  men,  who  might  have 
chosen  to  forfeit  those  lives  and  properties,  had  they  nor  relied  priacipaliy 
on  the  faith  of  a  British  officer.^  p.  47.— ‘  They  mi^ht  have  chosen  to  sa» 
crifice  their  existence,  rather  than  have  yielded  at  discretion,  to  those  from 
whom  litde  mercy  was  to  be  expected.  The  very  name  of  an  English  offi¬ 
cer,  acting  for  his  country,  was  esteemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  men.  On  this  national  character  lulians  relied  with  confi¬ 
dence,  before  this  unfortunate  moment,  in  w'hich  a  wretched  infatuation 
produced  this  breach  of  sacred  engagements.  In  what  light  the  faith  of 
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Britain  was  regarded  in  Italy  after  this  mcasurei  let  the  author  of  the  “  Ge¬ 
nuine  Memoirs**  explain.*  p.  17. 

It  is  hinted,  in  terms  not  equivocal',  xvhat  influence  it  was  that 
perverted,  on  this  deplorable  occasion,  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  a  man  wlio,  pn  manv  other  occasions,  displayed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  generositv.  And  tlie  instance  may  be  added  to  the 
muhitnde  of  example^,  bv  which  history  has  vainly  warned  men 
in  high  stations,  to  what  dreadful  cortsequences  they  may  be  in 
effect  consenting  to  proceed,  when  they  surrender  themselves  to 
sucli  an  influence.  Its  noxious  operation  in  the  present  case  might 
have  been  in  some  degree  checked,  if  in  the  mind  it  acted  on 
there  had  beeq  any  political  principles  derived  from  the  school 
of  Locke.  Bnt  we  recollect,  that,' in  reading  the  distinguished 
Admiral’s  letters  written  in  Sicily, about  the  time  that  the  king’s 
continental  territory  was  in  a  state  of  commotion  or  revolution, 
wc  were  forcibly  strtick  in  o\)serving,  in  wluit  an  unconditional 
and  tmlimiied  form  he  assumed  the  rule  of  authority  and  siih- 
mission,  as  aj)plical)lc  to  that  monarch  (to  auch  a  monarch  !)  and 
his  people.  Such  opinions  perhaps  do  not  deviate  far  from 
their  genuine  tendency  if,  under  syren  influences  prompting 
to  a  co-operation  in  royal  revenge,  they  lead  to  such  conse¬ 
quences  as  we  have  been  contemplating. 
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D  ISPO.SEl)  as  we  are  to  receive  every  performance  of  Mrs. 

Baibanld  with  peculiar  cordiality*,  yet  her  choice  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  ibis  instance,  as  well  as  her  manner  of  treating  it,  is  so 
unfortunate,  that  wc  scarcely  ever  read  a  poem  of  equal  merit 
with  so  little  pleasure.  It  consists,  iu*^nc  wortl,  of  ingenious 
speculations  on  the  utter  ruin  of  England.  Tlie  whole  tone  of 
it  is  in  a  most  exiraoininary  degree  unkindly  and  unpatriotic,— 
wc  had  almost  sail!  nnfilial.  Siicli  is  her  eagerness  to  read  a 
lecture  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  display  her  Knowledge  of  the 
uppcarauecs  post  mortem y  that  she  actually  begins  to  demon- 
siraie  on  the  body  of  her  venerable  parent,  while  she  is  yet  in 
very  tolerable  health  ;  and  in  doing'  this  preserves  all  the 
while  such  perfect  composure,  as  is  to  us  absolutely  astonishing. 
'J'he  old  lady  herself  will  not  relish  this  treatment,  we 
are  sure.  She  w  ill  undoubtedly  observe,  that  she  considers 
herself  a  very  good  life  at  present,  and  has  so  little 
doubt  of  surviving  all  her  existing  progeny,*  that  instead  of 
punishing  lier  graceless  daughter  by  cutting  her  off  with 
a  shilling,  ^he  will  frown  upon  her  through  life,  and 
finally  lake  ample  vengeance  by  inscribing  an  epitaph 
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M>  hfr  toi^i’j.  *Tt  seems  liardly'po^sihle  that  such  a  poem  a  a 
this  could  have  been  produced,  without  the  cof'rnrp'nce  of  A 
pecidiariy  tri^id  tenii)tM*afnents*^with  a  system  *  of -sp»  culaf  ive 
opinions  which  seems  contrived  ro  damp  every  sonti- 

inent,— :md  the  spirit  of  ihal  political  party,  which  cherishes 
no  sympathy  with  the  honour  a!ul  happiness  of  Knglatul,  but 
(lelightK  to  magnify  her  faults,  expose  her  weakness,  and  aotl- 
cipafc  lier  disasters.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  iv).  give  some 
specimens  of  the  singular  com}>u$ition,  on  which  we  have 
hazarded  these  strictures. 

'riic  poem  begins  with  the  following  lines,  which  certainly 
have  not  the  disadvantage  of  raising  any  inordinate  expecta¬ 
tions  Ibr  the  sequel  to  disappoint. 

‘  Stll!  the  loud  death  drum,  thundering  from  afar, 

OVt  the  vext  nations  pours  the  storm  of  war ; 

To  the  srern  call  still  Britain  bends  her  car, 

Feeds  the  fierce  strife,  the  alternate  hope  and  fear; 

Bravely,  though  vainly,  dares  to  strive  with  Fate, 

And  8<Tks  by  turns  to  prop  each  sinking  state.’— -p.  2. 

After  describing  the  miserable  condition  of  aeouiury  wdiicli 
is  the  scat  of  >var,  she  proceeds  — 

^  ‘  And  think’st  thou,  Brit.iin,  still  to  sit  at  ease. 

An  ialand  Queen  amidst  thy  tuhjcct  seas. 

While  the  vext  billows,  in  their  disunt  roar, 

But  soothe  thy  slumbers,  and  but  kiss  thy  shore  ? 

'I'o  sport  in  wars,  while  danger  keeps  aloof. 

Thy  grassy  turf  unbruiaed  by  hostile  hoof  ? 

So  sing  thy  Batterers ;  but,  Britain,  know. 

Thou  who  hast  shared  the  guilt  must  share  the  woe.  ^ 

Nor  distant  is  the  hour  ;  low  murmurs  sprr:id,  . 

And  whiFpered  tears,  creating  what  they  dread 
Buin,  as  with  an  carthquike  shock,  is  here, 

There,  the  heart  witherings  of  unuttered  fear, 

Ard  that  sad  death,  whence  most  affliction  bleeds. 

Which  cickucss,  only  of  the  soul,  precedes. 

’^rjiy  iaseless  n^ealth  dissoives  in  air  away, 

Like  mists  that  melt  before  thp  morning  ray : 

No  more  on  crowded  mart  or  busy  street  . .  » 

Friends,  meeting  friends,  with  cheertul  hurry  greet ; 

Sad,  on  the  ground  thy  princely  merchants  bend  <  » 

Their  altered  looks,  «nd  evil  days  portend, 

And'fuid  their  arms,  and  watch  with  anxious  breibt, 

'J  he  tempest  blsckening  in  the  disiant  West* 

*■  Yea,  thou  must  dr^p  ;  thy  Midas  dream  U  o’eri 
Tlic  golden  tide  of  Commerce  leiTes  thy  shore, 

JLt'Gves  thee  to  prove  the  alternate  ills  that  haunt 
Fnfccbling  Luxuiyaml  ghastly  Want ; 

LeaVeiJ  thee,  perhaps,  to  visit  distant  lands, 

.  *  And  deal  the  gifn  of  Hiortn  with  eqtial  hands '4^6,  * 
Vol.  VJil.  U  11 
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A  similar  apprehension  is  expressed  toward  the  end  of  th^ 
poem,  in  ihe  following  terms  : 

*  Am,  arms  and  wealth  destroy  the  fruits  they  bring  \ 
Comraerce,  like  beauty,  knows  no  second  spring. 

Crime  walks  thy  streets.  Fraud  earns  her  unblest  breads 
O’er  wont  and  woe  thy  gorgeous  robe  is  spread.*— p. 

It  is  then  supposed,  that  the  time  may  come,  whju— * 

«  England,  the  seat  of  arts,  be  only  known 
By  the  gray  ruin  and  the  mouldering  stone ; 

That  l  iiiic  may  tear  the  garland  from  her  brow, 

And  Europe  sit  in  dust,  as  Asia  oow.’^p.  10* 

This  fear  is  not  uniiiitigated  by  consolation. 

*  Yet  then  the  Ingenuous  youth  whom  Fancy  fireS' 

With  pictured  glories  of  illustrious  sires, 

With  duteous  leal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take 
From  the  blue  mountains,  or  Ontario’s  lake. 

With  fond  adoring  steps  to  press  the  sod 
By  statesmen,  sages,  pocts^  heroes  trod} 

On  Isis*  banks  to  draw  inspiring  air. 

From  Runnymede  to  send  the  patriot’s  prayer ; 

In  pensirC  thought,  where  Cam’s  slow  waters  wind. 

To  meet  those  shades  that  ruled  the  realms  ol  mind ; 

In  silent  halls  to  sculptured  marbles  bow. 

And  hadg  fresh  wreaths  round  Newton’s  awful  brow.*— ^p.  10. 

The  most  formidable  crouA:,  however,  is  as  follows: — 

*  But  who  their  mingled  feelings  shall  pursue 
When  London^s  faded  glorries  rise  to  view  ? 

The  mighty  city,  which  by  every  road, 

In  floods  of  people  poured  itself  abros^ 

Ungirt  by  walls,  irregularly  great. 

No  jealous  drawbridge,  and  no  closing  gate ; 

Whose  merchants  (such  the  state  which  commerce  brings) 

Sent  forth  their  mandates  to  dependant  kings ; 

Streets,  where  the  tiirban’d  Moslem,  bearded  Jew^ 

And  woolly  Afric,  met  the  brown  Hindu ; 

Where  through  each  vein  spontaoeous  plenty  flowed. 

Where  Wtalth  enjoyed,  and  Charity  i^stowed. 

Pensive  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
£;ich  splendid  square,  and  still,  untrodden  street  } 

Or  of  some  crumbling  turret,  mined  by  time, 

The  broken  suir  with  perilous  step  shall  climb, 

1  hence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  rounds 
By  scattered  haroleu  trace  its  antient  bound. 

And,  choked  no  more  with  .fleets,  4air  Thames  survey 
Through  feeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way.*— -p.  12—14. 

We  have  read  and  transcribed  these  passages  with  the 
more  patience,  because  they  appear  so  unlikely  to  be  realized. 
We  Oii^Ut  satisfiedi  pcrbapS|  wi^  ibe  prospect  of  **  peace 
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in  our  lime.”  'Fhe  great  process  of  human  improvement  may 
be  confuled  to  divitui  wiscioiu,  though  Britain  siiould  cease  to 
be  the  instrument  of  carrying  it  in.  But  Mrs.  Barbauld’s 
visioiis  appear  to  us  equally  ignoble  and  irrational.  In  what¬ 
ever  a-jpect  this  subject  is  fairly  considereil, —whether  in  that 
of  jiolitics,  morals;  or  religion, — there,  appears  at  pn*senr,  we 
think,  every  reason  to  hoi>e,  ih.at  our  country  will  still  be  the 
“  city  set  ti|>on  a  hill,”  the  citadel  and  temple  of  the  globe* 
If  these  ex|>ectalions  are  to  be  frustrated,  and  the  counii*)'  is 
already  decliuiog  into  inevitable  ruin;  there  is  nothing  so  likely 
to  accelerate  its  fall,  as  the  prevalence  of  that  unnatural,  and 
desiHM'ate  ihdiH'erence,  *vhich  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  poeoi 
to  ulH'usc.  Mrs.  Barliauld,  who  observes,  that 

— ^ ‘  low  murmurs  spre.id,  , 

And  whispered  fenfs  creating  what  they  dftad;** 

will  fiinl  ft  hard  to  JefcMiJ  Herself  against  the  charge  of  aggi^- 
vaiiug  the  evil  she  describes,  and  employing  her  respectable 
talents  and*  influenbe  to  chill  the  heartland  weakcu  the  homU 
of  her  country.  In  justice  to  Mrs.  B.,  we  must  quote  one 
more  passage,  os  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  pecroruiance* 

*  Yet,  D  my  Country,  name  beloved,  revered; 

'fiy  every  tie  that  bioda  the  soul  endeared; 

Wnose  image  to  my  infant  senses  came 

Mixt  with  Religion’s  light  and  Freedom’s  holy  flame  I 

If  prayers  may  not  avert,  if ’lis  thy  fate 

To  rank  anvongst  iHe  names  that  once  were  great. 

Not  lile  the  dim  cold  Crescent  shall  thdti  fade. 

Thy  debt  to  Science  and  the  Muse  unpaid ; 

Thine  are  the  laws  surrounding  states  revere, 

Thine  the  hill  harvest  of  .th^  mental  year, 

'I'hine  the  bright  stars  in  Gloiy’s  sky  that  shine. 

And  arts  that  make  it  life  to  live  arc  thine. 

If  westward  streams  the  light  that  leaves  thy  shores; 

Still  from  thy  lamp  the  streaming  radiance  pours. 

Wide  spreads  thy  race  from  Ganges  to  the  pole. 

O’er  Inlf  the  western  world  thy  accents  roll : 

Nations  beyond  the  Apalachian  hills 
Thy  hand  naS  planted  and  iHy  spirit  fllli : 

^  Soon  as  their  gnidual  progress  shall  impart 

n'he  liner  sense  of  morals  and  of  ait. 

Thy  stores  of  knowledge  the  neW  states  shall  knowj 
And  think  thy  thodght^,  add  witfi  thy  fancy  glow  ; 

Thy  iA>ckcs,  thy  raleys  shall  instruct  their  yoiuii/ 

Thy  leading  star  direct  chclr  search  for  truth } 

Beneath  the  spieadiqg  I^latan’s  tent-Jike  shade. 

Or  by  Missouri's  iltshing  \v.ate.iiE  Lid, 

Old.fashcr  Thaiues'*  sliail  be  ihc  {>oets*  theme; 

Of  Ilagley's  woods  tlie  ecu|noared  virgin  di*eain; 
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Aik!  Milton*t  tonci  the  raptured  car  enthrall, 

Mixt  with  the  roar  of  Niagara's  fall ; 

] n  Tliomson’s  glass  the  ingenuous  youtli  shall  learo 
A  fairer  face  of  Nature  to  discern  ; 

Nor  of  the  Bards  that  swept  the  British  lyre 
Shall  fade  one  laurel,  or  one  cote  expire.’-— p.  6— 3« 

We  must  hasten,  however,  to  dinmiss  this  elaborate  and 
highly  omaiuentecl  perforinnnce.  It  has  a  vigour  and  majesty, 
ill  the  style  of  its  composition,  not  very  common  in  the  pro- 
rl actions  of  the  female  pen.  But  its  merit  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  it  it  not  so  much  a  work  of  genius,  as  of  art  and  in¬ 
dustry;  not  an  emanation,  but  an  ediBce  of  the  mind:  its 
words  more  poetical  titan  its  imagery,  and  its  imagery  than  its 
sentiment. 


Art.  IV.  j1  Narrati'oi  of  a  Tktte  Tears  Rosldenet  in  France^  principally 
in  the  Southern  Deprunents,  from  the  Year  1802  to  1805  :  including 
some  Authentic  Particulars  respecting  the  Early  Life  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  a  general  Inquiry  into  his  Character.  Ry  Anne  Plump* 
tre.  8vo.  3  vols.  pp.  about  1370  Price  1/.  11/.  Ma*»*man,  Ridge¬ 
way,  Clarke,  Oo^y  and  Co.  and  Constable  and  Co,  1810. 

TN  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  there  are  things  which 
retain  the  effect  of  mystery,  on  our  imagination,  even  after 
they  are  adequately  explained.  We  are  made  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  certain  assigned  relations  of  things  necessarily 
produce  such  phenomena,  yet  still  those  phenomena  hear  the 
strange  and  portentous  aspect  of  things  subject  to  no  fixed 
law,  and  involving  unknown  powers,  and  incalculable  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  evil.  We  feel  partly  as  the  aborigines  of  America 
continued  to  feel,  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards,  for  a  good 
while  after  tliose  invaders  were  proved  to  be  mere  vulnerable 
and  mortal  men,  and  after  even  the  nature  and  limited  ef** 
hcacy  of  gunpowder  were  in  a  considerable  degree  under¬ 
stood. 

Such  a  plienomcnon  is  the  state  to  which  France  has 
grown,  relatively  to  the  surrounding  nations.  Perhaps  the 
groat  operative  principles  in  the  progress  of  t.'iat  Power 
to  its  fonniduble  pre-eminence,  and  certainly  the  principles 
through  the  operation  of  which  that  pre«eiiunence  continuer 
to  be  prolonged^  have  l^een  so  explained,  as  to  leave  but 
little  real  mystery  in  the  causes  which  have  raised  up 
France  to  the  power  of  bolding  suspended  terrors  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  as  to  give  some  grounds  for 
reasonably  conjecturing  the  effects,  at  least,  which  are 
vet  to  be  accuniplished.  But  while  we  are  acknow¬ 
ledging  this,  we  are  nevertheless  involuntarily  betrayed 
into  something  approaching  the  contradictory  acknowledge- 
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ment,  that  we  are  contemplating  a  preternatural  power» 

I  and  that  we  have  to  apprehend  iiicalcii table  consequences* 
i\nJ  the  nation  wliich^  aUer  having  been  for  centuries  the 
object  of  a  jealousy,  in  which  contempt  greatly  prevailed 
over  fear,  has  suddenly  towered  up  to  frown  and  nilminate 
over  all  the  powers  that  used  to  be  its  rivals,  is  become 
the  object  a  curiosity  so  inclined  to  hearken  for  the 
111  irveltous,  that  every  description  is  eagerly  received,  in 
the  pre^possession  that  snuictbiiig  new  and  strange  and  p'^u- 
digioiiswiil  at  last  be  told. 

During  the  short  period  of  amicable,  or.  M  least  civil, 
coiiununication  between  the  tw^o  countries,  after  the  {icace 
of  Amiens,  thpre  was  such  driving  and  gazing  of  English 
people  along  the  route  from  Calais ^lo  Paris,  as  never  had 
been  seen  since  the  wtahing  down  of  the  Isthmus  which 
the  philosophers  conjecture  to  have  once  united  the  two 
coiuitrics.  And  the  very  first  thing  after  they  got  backer 
those  of  them  that  were  so  fortunate— was  to  reward  the 
public  patience  (which  had  waited  for  them  a  number  of 
weeks,  or  even  several  months,)  with  lich  masses  of  printed 
inloi'ination,  under  numberless  titles  more  than  letters, 
journals,  tours,  excursions,  trips,  visits,  residences,  rccol- 
Joctions,  notes  and  observations.  And  all  these,  ns  far  as 
we  have  heard,  were  eagerly  received.  All  these  left  curiosity 
still  craving  and  wondering, — nor  would  as  many  more  have  sa¬ 
tiated  it.  Miss  •  PI  umpire  would  have  obtained  her  share 
of  notice  if  she  bad  come  ont  with  the  crowd.  But  a 
much  more  protracted  visit  to  the  country  to  be  described, 
deferred  the  appearance  of  a  book,  which  she  had  not 
adopted  the  e.xpedient  of  writing  in  letters  to  friends  at 
home  ;  uot  being  able  to  comprehend,  a.s  she  sensibly  remarks, 

*  how  persons  in  a  foreign  country,  where  so  many  new 
objects  of  description,  and  so  much  new  matter  for  obser¬ 
vation,  are  daily  crowding  upon  them,  c&n  find  time  to 
write  the  numerous  and  voluminous  compositions  which  we 
often  see  published  under  that  real  or  assumed  character.’ 
She  therefore  contented  herself  with  writing  daily  notes, 
at  first  intended  for  nothing  more  than  her  own  use. 
Even  when  she  returned  to  England,  and  decided,  on  advice, 
to  piiblisb,  and  had  partly  written  the  book,  she  still  suf¬ 
fered  a  long  delay  before  finishing  and  priming  And,  as 
she  declares  that  she  liesitated,  during  that  delay,  to  pnbi  sli 
at  all,  it  must  not  be  suspected  for  a  piece  of  policy — like 
that  of  a  man  who,  thinking  he  has  a  verv  fine  person, 
or  elegant  dress,  or  handsome  horse,  or  particularly  gen- 
^  <eel  equipage,  to  exhibit,  declines  pushirg  along  amidst  the 
rabble  of  a  procession,  and  reserves  himself  to  pass  OH 
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singly,  after  the  croird  is  pjwt,  but  before  the  spectators 
have  retired. 

But,  wc  think,  that  if  the  lateness  of  the  publication 
had  been  from  such  a  policy,  its  quality  would  have 
nearly  warranted  the  assumption  implied, — for  it  is  much 
above  the  ordinary  level  ot  merit  in  its  class.  The  writer 
had  some  very  great  advnnUges  over  most  of  her  con¬ 
temporary  relators  and  descrihers.  We  will  specify  one  or 
two  of  them,  in  her  own  words  in  her  very  sensible  pre¬ 
face. 

<  I  had  perhaps  better  opportunities  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  France,  than  the  far  greater  part  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  who  visited  it  during  the  same  period.  Going  in 
the  company  of  natives  of  the  country,  1  was  of  course  introduced  m 
the  acquaintance  of  all  tlielr  friends  and  connexions,  was  received  by 
them  upon  the  same  footing  of  intimacy  that  they  were  themselves, 
and  became  so  domesticated  among  the  French*  that  I  was  for  three 
years  almost  like  one  of  tlie  same  nation.  Thus  circumstanced,  it 
jannot  surelv  be  denied  that  1  was  better  enabled  to  form  a  correa 
judgement  of  their  habits,  sentiments,  and  dispositions,  than  those  who 
have  only  casually  associated  with  them  for  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  and  that 
in  a  way  which  necessarily  placed  them  under  a  certain  degree  of 
rrstriint,  and  preyented  their  hearts  being  laid  open  in  the  free  and 
unconstrained  manner  that  I  often  saw  them.  Indeed,  the  strong 
propensity  which  prevails  among  the  English  of  ’seeking  out  the  society 
of  each  other  in  foreign  countries,  rather  than  that  of  the  natives, 
is  extremely  adverse  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  notions  respecting  the 
state  cf  society  and  mapners  in  tlie  countries  they  visiu^ 

Slie  points  tliis  last  observation  with  a  pleasant  example, 
of  two  young  EnHisli  travellers  who  spent  the  same  winter 
that  she  ilid  at  Mar^•eilles,  and  who  ‘  used  to  occupy  them; 
selves  principally,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  stay  there 
with  playing  at  the  dull  arithmetical  game  of  Casino. 
Even  in  a  morning,  when  the  bright  sun  of  Provence  shone 
upon  the  South  quay  of  the  port,  presenting  the  most 
cheering  and  enlivening  scene  that  could  be  imagined,  still 
their  favourite  Casino  retained  them  in  their  hotel.’  We 
readily  second  her  hint  to  them, — what  a  favour  they  would 
confer  on  the  nation  by  publishing  their  travels. 

Another  advantage  alledged  by  her,  as  likely  to  g^vc  some 
value  to  her  booR,  was,  that  by’  her  protracted  residence 
in  France  she  overcame  that  repugnance  to  foreign  manners 
which  is  unavoidably  felt  at  first,  on  account  of  their  mere 
novelty  and  strangeness,  and  became  capable,  from  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  first  impression,  of  estimating  them  more  im¬ 
partially.  A  third  important  point  of  superiority  over  her 
Contemporaries  was,  that  she  took  a  much  more  extensive 
tiew  of  the  country. 
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*Hov  numerous  soever  were  the  publications  which  had  recently 
tppe  red  re^pectin^  FraDcc»  to  detcri^  Paris  was  almost  th«  sole 
cbjt'Ct  of  them;  none  ol  these  annotators  seem  to  have  thought  of 
extending  their  observations  to  the  provinces  remote  from  the  capit  tL 
But  though  1  resided  at  Paris  eight  months,  yet  as  I  passed  a  much 
longer  time  in  the  South  of  France,  and  consequently  my  Narrative 
would  treat  principally  of  that  pnrt  of  the  country,  I  thought  that  this 
opened  a  source  ol  novelty  which  might  assist  in  giving  it  interest.* 

*  Many  persons  seem  to  consider  Paris  ns  all  France,  and  to  suppose 
that  in  describing  that  ci^  they  have  given  a  description  ot  the 
whole  French  territory,  But  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of 
France  differ  as  widely  from  each  other,  bo*h  in  cU'<toms,  maonert, 
and  language,  at  they  all  do  from  the  English,  or  at  the  face  of  one 
part  of  the  country  differs  from  another.  I  have  heard  French  emigninti, 
who  had  never  been  ten  miles  out  of  London,  contend  that  in  seeing 
London  they  had  seen  ail  I'ngl.md  ;  but  will  Siny  Englishman,  unless  he 
be  a  Cheapside  Cockney,  allow  this  to  be  a  just  conclusion  f  No  : 
he  knows  that  the  inhabitant  of  London  is  a  being  totally  dissimilar  to 
the  inhabitant  cf  Yolkshire,  and  that  both  are  equally  dissimilar  to 
the  inhabitant  of  Dcvopshiie.  So  it  is  in  France  i  O'c  Parisian,  Proven^ 
9al,  and  the  Breton,  arc  three  very  different  descriptions  of  persons  j— 
scarcely  less  so  than  the  Spaniard,  the  German,  and  the  luiian.' 

Our  remarjvs  must  be  very  few  and  general. — We  think 
our  narrator  improved  her  opporlnnitieii  with  exemplary 
diligence.  It  is  evident  she  uiaintuined  an  tinrctnitting  in* 
quisitiwness  in  all  places  and  compunies ;  and  the  ohjects 
ob  her  curiosity  were  of  many  kinds,  though  manners  and 
the  state  of  political  sentiments  were  the  chief.  She  had 
many  opportunities  of  hearing  the  opiiiious  of  thinking  men, 
of  various  classes — saw  much  of  the  customs  of  polished 
society, — and  at  the  same  time  thought  it  necessary  to  ac« 
quaint  herself,  by  personal  ol))iervatioii,  with  the  conditioni 
manners,  and  notions,  of  the  humbler  orders  of  people. 
She  eagerly  seized  those  occasions  which  bring  out  the 
popular  character  and  feelings ; — as  the  periodical  seasons 
of  liberty  and  amusement— the  religious  pomps  and  fes* 
tivals— the  celebrations  of  recent  national  events,  in  which 
the  social  animation  facilitates  the  disclosure  of  all  pre« 
vailing  dispositions  and  stmtiments.  She  made  most  vigilant 
Use  of  eyes  and  ears  on  those  public  occasion^,  especially, 
which  were  of  a  nature  to  manifest  the  real  feelings  of 
the  people  respecting  the  new  Grand  Proprietor  ol  the 
country,  with  its  biped  and  all  other  cattle.  When  the 
restoration  of  religious  worship  was  celebrated  in  Paris 
with  a  grand  and  most  appropriate  succession  of  soldiers 
and  fine  equipage,  she  took  care  to  get  among  the  iiiob| 
(a  mob  however,  of  vastly  more  civil  manners,  she  says, 
than  our  John  Bull,)  believing  that  there  she  might  pos* 
sibly  hear  something  considerably  more  important,  thaii 
tiling  that  is  uttered  at  an  imperial  levee. 
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Very  Rcnple  comments  are  made  on  the  facts  recordad. 
Indeed  ^vc  Urink  it  is  a  principal  fault  of  the  book,  that 
they  are'  frequently  too  prolix,  somewhat  wetnktnin*!  re- 
ileetions  ntid  reasoniuj^s  which  deserved  to  have  the  advan- 
of  elrjrant  brevi  y, — for  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of 
sensible  discerning  thought  in  the  book. 

One  of  the  general  topics  on  which  she  exerts  liersclf  the 
most,  is  the  excessive  national  prejudice  entertained  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  but  espc’cially  by  our  own,  iu 
which,  she  asserts,  it  exists  in  greater  rancour,  and  dis-, 
plays  itself  iu  more  opprobrious  language.  A  material 
portion  of  the  book,  indeed,  will  displease  our  stoutest 
class  of  patriots,  as  being  considerably  of  the  nature  of 
an  apology  for  the  Frcncli.  It  is  an  apology,  however, 
not  in  t)ie  assailant  but  in  the  defensive  strain ;  and, 
though  not  the  very  last  perfection  of  impartiality,  is 
plcrtued  ijt  a  moderate  ami  sensible  manner,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  such  perliticnt  representation  of  facts,  as  may 
contribute  to  modify  the  o|>ir/:ons  of  those,  who  have  not 
absolutely  settled  it  as  a!i  axiom,  that  whatever  is  rrench 
therefore  necessaiily  had. — A  very  candid  reader  may 
perhaps  feel  that  !a)ine  small  modiheation  has  insinuated 
even  into  his  esfimate  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  time  he  has 
fini.shcd  the  attentive  perusal  of  an  essay  on  his  character 
which  occupies  i.early  half  of  the  third  volume.  In  this 
most  elaborate  part  of  the  wdiole  work,  the  author  has 
examined  all  the  chief  criminations  on  the  ground  of  which 
we  endeavour  to  jnsiifv  the  spirit  and  language  of  exe¬ 
cration,  which  we  maintain  against  our  grand  adversary. 
She  has  scrutinized,  with  much  acuteness,  l)ic  particular 
charges  of  having  massacred  the  Turkish  prisoners,  and 
poisoned  his  own  sick  soldiers  during  the  Egyptian  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  and  has  shewn,  we  think,  that  no  evidence  has 
been  prixlnced  on  which  lliese  facts  ought  to  be  believed. 
Hhe  does  not  assume  that  an  absolute  negative  can  at 
present  he  proved;  but  she  exposes  the  equivocal,  slinking, 
and  partly .oiscordant  quality,  of  the  anonymous  exidence 
relied  on  by  Sir  U.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Wittman, — argues  at 
considerable  length  the  probabilities  of  the  case  against  the 
story, — corroborates  them  by  a  variety  of  facts, — and  adds, 
what  is  certainly  a  strong  circumstance,  that  thougli  she 
resided  many  months  in  the  south  of  France,  near  the 
principal  scene  of  the  recent  rc-entrance  of  the  army  re¬ 
turning  from  Egypt,  conversed  with  persons  who  had 
friends  in  that  army,  and  heard  a  very  great  variety  of 
free  remarks  cn  the  character  and  actions  of  Bonaparte, 
ihc  never  once  heard  the  slightest  whisper  of  any  such 
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charf^os  as  those  in  question ;  a  silence  which  'slie  holds 
to  liavc  been  totally  impossible,  if  the  army  had  possessed 
the  knowledge  of  any  such  facts,  which  she  very  reason- 
alily  contends  they  must  liave  done  had  such  facts  boen 
perpetrated. 

Ptuhaps  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  Miss  P.  to  apologize 
so  much,  for  taking  the  liberty  to  represent  to  the  b'nglish 
nation,  the  folly  and  inutility  of  keeping  in  poriuanent  re¬ 
quisition,  both  all  tlie  common-places,  and  all  the  inventive 
powers  of  reproach,  against*  the  French  potentate — for  ad  • 
moi.isliing  us  tiiat  the  circulation  of  opprobrious  falshoods 
is  not  a  just  expedient  of*  hostility,  even  against  him,  and 
that  the  laboured  aggravation  of  vilifying  language  is  not 
a  wise  or  magnanimous  one.  Not  to  say  that  the  deadly 
rancour  and  vindictive  exasperation  of  such  a  spirit,  acting 
in  such  a  sphere  of  power,  will  he  a  great  addition  to 
the  obstructions  to  any  advances  hereafter  toward  pacifi¬ 
cation,  (if  wu  have  not  made  up  our  minds  to  the  prospect 
of  interminable  war),  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  all  dignity  of 
national  resentment,  and  even  gives  it  a  character  of  silli¬ 
ness  and  credulity,  to  represent  our  enemy  as  a  combination 
of  all  possible  and  even  iuipossible  vices,  and  incapable  of 
falling,  even  by  whim  or  accident,  into  any  0!ic equitable  or 
bcncticial  action.  Miss  P.  states,  in  a  few  sentences,  how 
his  accusers  used  to  be  answered  in  France,  during  the 
time  she  was  there,  by  a  demand  to  have  the  charge  re¬ 
duced  to  distinct  points: 

‘  Was  he  addicted  to  gallantry  ?  No. — ^To  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ? 
No. — Was  he  a  gambler?  No.— Did  he  squander  away  the  money 
ol  the  country  in  gratifying  idle  fancies  of  his  own  ?  No.— Had  not 
all  his  expeoces  some  great  public  end  in  view  ?  Yes. — Had  he  not  restored 
the  nation,  harassed  by  faction,  to  unity  and  tranquillity?  Yes«— Had 
he  not  extin^^uished  the  dreadful  flames  of  civil  war  ?  Yes.— Hid  he 
not  restored  the  emig  rants  to  their  country  ?  Yes. — Had  he  not  restored 
their  religion  to  ajl?  Yes. — Were  not  religious  opinions  free  and  un¬ 
shackled?  Yes. — l)id  he  neglect  the  duties  of  his  station?  did  he 
leave  to  others  the  business  which  he  ought  to  attend  to  himself? 
Oh !  parbleu  nmi !  He  was  always  at  business,  he  would  hardly  allow 
himself  time  to  cat  or  slrep ;  nay,  he  w*ould  scarcely  even  allow  those 
about  him  a  moment's  respite  from  their  labour.' 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  our  author,  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  character  in  question  in  a  fairer  light  than 
that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  it,  seems  to 
have  rather  lost  sight  of  those  principles  of  political  freedom 
of  which  we  take  her  to  be  a  friend,  and  which  havo 
not  on  earth  a  ‘  more  decided  foe  tlian  the  French 
Emperor. 
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The  chmclcr  of  this  most  eminent  individual  amonfe 
the  present  race  of  mortals,  has  p  ri^ps  nearly  come  to 
a  settled  estimate  among  inteihgi  nt  and  candid  men. 
While,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric  of  mercenary  scrihhiert 
of  bi‘Hip;ercnt  siatesnten,  and  their  corrupt  partisans,  they 
will  find  several  thinfjs  in  his  conduct  not  piTfectly  com¬ 
patible  with  the  notion  of  his  being  an  agent  incarnate 
from  the  nether  world,  tliey  are  now  all  brought  irresistibly 
to  a  conviction,  that  he  can  have  no  naire  virtue,  of  any 
kind,  than  is  compatible  with  an  all-devouring  and  in. 
satible  ambition.  Nor  do  either  ins  own  career  thus  far, 
or  the  history  of  those  of  the  various  heroes  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  suhjugHiion  and  slaughter  pf  mankind, 
afford  any  hope  that  tlie  little  portion  of  virtue  that  may 
thus  be  lodgeil  as  it  were  in  the  dents  and  corners  of  a 
predominantly  ambitious  character,  can  supply  any  material 
counterbalance  to  tiie  crimes,  or  consolation  to  the  miseries, 
resulting  from  that  predominant  vice.  The  proportion  of 
such  good  to  such  evil,  may  be  fairly  represented  by  the 
case  of  a  vessel  tired  pu  by  a  corsair  till  it  is  sinking,  and 
tlien  having  two  or  three  of  its  crew  saved  by  a  boat  sent 
by  it9  destroyer. 

Bonaparte  was,  notwithstanding,  very  cotisiderably  J\nd 
generally  popular  in  France,  during  the  time  of  our  author^s 
residence  there,  as  she  assures  us  after  very  extensive  and 
and  vigilant  observation  to  ascertain  this  point.  Nor  is  this 
at  all  strange,  when  we  consider  the  dreadful  state  of 
internal  disorder,  and  the  disastrous  course  of  the 
war  pn  the  frontiers,  to  which  he  promptly  put  an 
end.  'rhese  causes  pf  popularity  are  very  strongly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  our  author;  and  we  have,  observed,  that  in  the 
various  expressions  of  satisfaction  ^hich  she  relates  as 
uttered  in  her  hearing,  in  dilferent  places,  on  account  of 
Bonaparte’s  elevation  to  the  supreme  power,  it  appears  to 
have  been,  not  so  much  a  predilection  for  this  particular 
man  that  caused  the  pleasure,  as  a  conviction,  tlian  uny 
man,  that  should  at  once  c^uiet  and  defend  the  country, 
would  be  a  great  national  benefactor. — She  heard  many 
most  melancholy  accounts,  and  saw  many  traces,  of  the 
dreadful  events  in  that  great  commotion,  the  long  protracted 
ami  hopeless  agitations  ot  w  hich,  wen*  quelled  by  the  powerful 
mind  of  this  luaii.  She  gives,  especially,  a  long  and  horrible 
account  of  the  massacres  and  devastations  of  Lyons,  in 
what  was  so  justly  called  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  taken 
from  a  'memoir  of  a  person  who  wis  a  witness  and  par* 
ticipator  of  the  calamities,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life. 
The  contents  of  the  record  are  too  dismal  to  lose  thpir 
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f  (feet,  even  throu;»h  that  artificial  parading  rhetoric,  which 
it  is  ve!*y  strange  that  even  a  Frenchman  should  not  get 
rid  of  in  recallin'^  and  describing  such  scenes. 

The  French  gaiety  and  ])assion  for  amusements  had  risen 
nearly  to  their  ancient  level,  even  in  t!jc  places  where  the 
miseries  of  the  period  comparatively  so  recent  had  bemi 
the  most  severe.  Among  other  follies,  the  rautnmeru's  of 
superstition  had  resumed  their  appropriate  seasons,  tltough 
not  quite  tlieir  ancient  pomp,  nor  perhaps  the  wlmle  fury 
pf  their  fanaticism.  The  grossness  of  the  supersliiion  in 
the  southern  departments  is  extreme. — The  lensihle  work 
before  us  does  not  afford  very  clear  informatkin  us  to  tho 
degree  in  which  any  thing  like  true  religion, r-thc 
religion  which  produces  Revelation  as  the  authority 
for  its  doctrines,  which  aspires  in  devotion  to  the  Supreoie 
Being,  while  surrounded  by  the  pagans  of  popery,  (for 
the  lower  orders  in  the  south  of  France^  reidiy  appear  no 
better  than  pagans,)  and  which  pronqits  a  strenuous  and 
consistent  virtue — the  work  does  not  all  inform  us,  hove 
far  any  such  thing  appears  to  exist  in  France.  A  general 
view  of  the  descriptions  here  presented,  tends  to  excite 
the  fear  that  such  a  thing  is  most  rarely  to  be  found,  and 
a  suspicion  that  the  state  of  our  author’s  ideas  on  bucii 
subjects  did  not  qualify  her  to  seek  or  recognize  it. — As 
to  the  political  condition  of  religion  in  France,  she  bears 
repeated  positive  testimony  that  it  is  free,  to  an  extent,  at 
least,  which  inany  of  the  surrounding  states  will  regard  as 
one  of  the  calamities  of  that  ill-fated  nation.  Were  it  not 
that  those  states  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  imitate  Bonaparte 
in  some  other  points,  we  know  not  whether  we  shoulq  not 
be  sorry  that  this  one  good  deed  of  his  should  he  pro¬ 
claimed  among  th^ni7~lest  |h«y  should  regard  his  doing  it 
as  exactly  their  best  sanction  for  doing  the  contrary.  VV'e 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  that  Miss'  P.  had  stated  more 
precisely  what  are  the  legislative  vwdifications  of  this  religious 
freedom;  for  an  absolute  and  perfect  freedom  in  this  par« 
tiqular  it  assuredly  not  among  mundane  realities.  We  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  informed  how  far  the  famous 
C'oncordat  has  really  been  acted  on,  nor  what  may  have^ 
been  its  effects. 
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Art.  V,  A  Defence  of  Modern  CahmUm  .•  containing  an  Examination  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lancolr’s  Work,  entitled,  Refuutlon  of  Calvinism. 
By  Edward  Williams,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  544.  Price  12$.  James 
Black,  &c.  IS12. 


^PHIS  volume  possrs-es  sevornl  qualities  iu  common  with  Mr. 

Scou’s  I?(*maiks.  Kxhibiti!»jr  a  stiikio^  coincidence  of 
scniirncnt,  with  regard  to  all  the  esiiential  pontts  at  issue,  it  is 
also  re«na»  k.il)ly  fair,  temperate,  and  lilier.il.  In  tlie  work  of 
whicit  it  contains  an  cxamin.uion,  there  uas  mtich  to  provoke, 
and  little  to  conciliate  ; — marks  of  igttorattce,  which  might 
have  been  dtridingly  exposed  ;  and  evidences  of  snpcrsMiion 
and  enthusiasm,  which,  iit  those  who  are  for  ever  d<*clainiing 
against  enthusiasts,  might  have  been  so  retorted  a.s  to  have 
excited  no  small  rtdicule.  The«e  advantages,  however,  have 
not  been  invidiously  seized  'fhe  Bishop  is  unifonidy  treated 
with  great  respect,  thottgli  liii  principles  are  examined  and 
impugned  with  nnccremnmous  freedom.  Dr.  W^illiams,  while 
be  strenuously  contends  for  his  own  tenets,  tempers  his  firm* 
ness  with  tlie  niec  ki  c?s  and  piety  of  a  Christian.  Like  Mr. 
8coit,  too,  our  author  has  great  confidence  iu  the  justice  of 
bis  cause,  and  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  is  perfectly  mas* 
ter  of  all  the  difiiculties  c'lnd  advantages  of  ihii  controversy, — 
every  where  attacking  at  once  the  strongest  holds  of  his  ndver- 
sary.  In  sevetal  i\  <pocts,  however,  the  Defence  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  Remarks.  The  plan  is  comprehensive,  me- 
thodical,  and  well  digested  ;  embracing  every  thing  interesting, 
without  needless  and  wt'arisoine  dilatation,  and  affording  a 
connected,  and  therefore  much  better  view  of  the  matters  in 
debate.  Headers  of  the  Refutation,  indeed,  would  6nd  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cpnsnitiiig  the  work  before  iis,  were  it  merely  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  Bishop's  objections  and  opinions  reduced 
t€)  order,  and  reluctantly  compelled  to  arrange  themselves 
under  their  respective  heads.  Dr.  W^iilianis,  likewise, 
frequently  has  recourse  to  philosophical  considerations,  to 
explain  tne  diiiicuities  that  occur,  as  well  as  to  support. the  posi¬ 
tions  he  has  taken.  His  statements  are  singularly  luminous 
and  precise.  I’hroiighout,  we  feel  ourselves  in  company  with 
a  mind  .accustomed  to  original  trains  of  thought;  not  satisfied 
with  paiiiatives  and  expedients ;  not  applying  itself  so  mucl| 
to  rebut  as  to  solve  difficulties;  not  resting  in  naked  siaie- 
ments,  nor  even  in  proofs,  of  insulated  truths,  hut  delighting 
to  discover  .'ind  illustrate  their  harmony.  This  Defence,  in 
short,  contains  a  very  clear  and  yet  concise  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  motlcrn  Calvinists,  purified*  from  many  pernicious  ingre¬ 
dients  which  have  sometimes  been  incautiously  blended  with 
it,  guarded  from  misrepresentation,  and  confirmed  by  argu- 
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tnrnts  of  so  much  force,  as  must  compel  every  unprejudiced 
reader  we  think,  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  far  as  the  efforts  of 
the  learneil  Bishop  are  concerned,  the  fabric  he  pretends  to 
have  demolishetl,  remains  entire  ar>d  unshaken.  We  cannot 
therefore  but  congratulate  the  public  on  the  recommencement 
of  a  controversy,  which,  by  giving  rise  to  the  present  volume, 
wears  an  aspect  so  fiivourabfe  to  the  advaucexiient  of  religious 
truth. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  pretty  copious 
account  of.  its  contents,  we  shall  deem  it  advisable,  in  order  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  topics  we  liave  noticed  on 
former  occasions,  to  direct  onr  attention,  not  so  much  to  those 
parts  of  the  work  which  are  taken  up  in  correcting  the  blunders 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  Bishop,  or  exposing  his  erroneous 
doctrine  and  inconclusive  reasotiing,  as  to  those  which  are 
employed  in  urging  the  argninents  and  defending  the  princi« 
pies  of  “  modern  Calvinipm.” 

In  the  first  of  the  seven  chapters  into  which  the  volume  is 
divided,  Dr.  Williams  discusses  the  interesting  subjects  of 
original  sin,  free  will,  and  divine  operations  :  in  c^ch  of 
which  his  Lordship’s  mistakes  are  corrected,’  his  objections 
(which,  throughout  the  work,  are  exhibited  in  his  own  words) 
unreservedly  stated,  his  reasonings  fully  met,  and  his  errors 
refuted.  The  corruption  of  man’s  nature  inconsequence  of  the 
apostasy  of  our  first  parents,  seems  to  he  the  foundation  of  the 
religious  system  maintained  by  the  Calvinistic  or  evangelical 
divines,  and  from  their  notions  on  this  article  the  other  branches 
of  their  system  naturally  proceed.  Indeed,  wc  are  apt  to  think 
it  is  their  doctrine  of  human  corruption  and  impotence,  much 
more  than  their  ideas  respecting  the  operation  of  the  spirit,  or 
the  divine  decrees,  that  gives  such  ofieiice  to  their  antHgoiiists, 
and  in  reality  distinguishes  them  from  other  professed  Christian  *. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  very  powwfiil  coiisiuerations  to  confirm 
their  doctrine  on  this  head.  That  man  is  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
very  far  frgm  the  perfection  of  either  nnsdoni  or  virtue,  is  a 
niatter  of  experience.  'The  history  of  all  ages  is  but  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  crimes  and  follies  ;  and  so  univci*sal  docs  this  rdr- 
ruption  appear  to  be,  that  whatever  negative  or  comparative 
virtue.'^  individuals  may  possess,  every  man,  except  he  is  me¬ 
liorated  by  the  spirit  of  God,  i^Wiestitute  of  all  true  goodness. 
“  The.  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.’*  The  iiioial  impotence 
arising  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature  is  such,  that  omu.oan 
never  of  himself  rise  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue, — not 
indeed  because  he  wants  physical  strength,  or  inducement,  or 
upporiunity,  but  because  Ke  is  destitute  of  *  an  eftectual  and 
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prc^Tiiling  incliiiaiion’*.  Throughout  the  Scriptures, 
goodiicsb  or  virtue  that  is  fouiui  in  man  isa^criheii  to  the  iliviue 
influence  ;  anil,  m  the  Scriptures  are  tljc  regular  channel  of 
conrei  ing  the  divine  iuHuence  into  the  heart,  it  is  only  in  the 
immediate  vicioity  of  this  chani>el  that  any  thing  gros\s  like 
fruit  or  verdure. 

If,  then,  man  is  destitute  of  all  good — nf  his  own  nature 
incliitcd  to  evil — and  not  able  so*  much  as  ro  tliink  a  jtood 
thoiiglit— no  change  for  the  bi<ter,  it  lsob\  jc»us,  can  lake  its 
rise  in  the  spontaneous  cH'oris  of  his^will.  On  this  part  of  the 
controversy,  the  observations  of  our  author  are  very  clear  and 
satisfactory.  The  most  corrupt,  he  remarks,  are  free  in  their 
elections,  as  they  arc  neither  restrained  from  the  choice  of 
good,  nor  impelled  to  the  choice  of  evilf.  Vot;  as  tlio  wisdom 
a!)d  goodness  of  elections  arise  entirely  from  an  enlightened 
mind  and  a  pure  heart,  lie  whose  heart  is  inclined  to  evil  will 
iiever  make  a  good  election  so  long  as  he  is  letl  to  himsidf; 
Such  a  person  is  a  voluntary  slave ;  anil  to  sn|ipose  that  he 
ihould,  by  an  etVort  of  bis  will,  burst  his  fetters  and  cmancipato 
himself,  is  perfectly  ahsunl.  h  is  not  to  the  will  of  man,  but 
to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  Scripture  attributes  the  new  birth,* 
the  source  of  all  useful  and  permanent  reformation^  and  to 
which  indeed  a  goinl  will  is  itself  owing. 

While  human  freedom,  however^  is  not  in  the  least  im-- 
paired,  this  agency  is  something  greater  and  more  cfHcacious 
liiaii  inciv  persuasion. 

‘  Wc  know/  says  Dr.  W.,  *  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  rnost  solemn 
divine  testimonies,  the  most  aw.^ul  proclamations  of  wrath  and  mercy,  the 
ftidst  conclusive  proofs,  the  most  persuasive  considerations,  the  most  af- 
Ircting  addresses,  the  most  lively  descriptions,  and  the  most  powerful 
ap|>€‘als  to  the  passions,  not  only  Rtil  to  engage  many  minds  to  love  (>od 
a‘ul  olx'y  him  from  the  heart,  but  often  beix)me  ttte  innocent  occasion  of 
growmg  aversion  to  (Idd  and  holiness.*  -  *  If  moral  suasion  were  of  itself 
sudicient,  addressed  to  the  reason  and  free  will  of  men,  none  of  our 
Saviour’s  hearers  would  liavc  remainni  unconverted.  Hut  tlte  rejectors  of 
him  and  his  gOv^pcl  wanted  **  a  good  and  honest  heart.** 

*  Hence  the  im mediae.*  bbject  of  tl.e  spirii*s  o|H;ration  is  not  the  will 
tut  tile  heart,  as  the  source  of  moral  actions.  A  physical  or  positive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  will  itself  directly  would  in  the  same  degtee  destroy  its 
freedom :  whereas  a  direct  inlluence  on  the  heart  leaves  the  freedom  un¬ 
impaired.  The  will  can  only  be  solicited  by  objective  means,  or  indirectly 
Ifinuenced  by  an  inw.ird  principle.  And  in  every  virtuous  choice  there 
must  be  both  a  virtuous  principle,  and  a  worthy  object  of  choice  presented 
(O  tht  mind,<-^Qd  eacli  is  equally  essintial.* 


•  Defence*  p.  19. 
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^  From  the  premlset/  addt  Dr.  W.,  •  we  leim,  that  the  co-operaiioii 
of  man  is  suba^ucot  to  the  operation  of  God|  and  that  roan  co-operateS 
^iy,  willingly,  and  cordially ;  the  holy  principle  generated  dispoaioi^ 
the  subject  of  it  to  admire*  love,  and  prefer,  wbt t  is  really  aod  reJaiiveW 
excelh^’ 

In  the  second  chapter  bnr  anthot*  examines  the  avot^ed  sen- 
liments  of  his  antjigonisi  on  regeneration,  jiistihcatioti,  faith^ 
and  good  works.  It  is  remarkable,  how  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  formularies  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  ordinary  apprehensions  of  human  reason,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  on  the  first  of  these  points,  than 
that  contained  in  the  Refutation.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  talks 
about  ns  intelligibly  oti  this  subject  as  the  Catholics  do  rcs|)ec« 
ting  trunsulisiciiuiation ; — for  ns  soon  might  we  credit  that 
absnidity,  as  that  the  application  of  water,  in  any  form  of 
adminisirtuion  whatever,  transforms  a  sinner  into  a  saint,  gives 
an  intulcl  a  new  faith  and  n  new  hope,  communicates  the  par<^ 
lion  of  all  past  sins  and  grace  to  surmount  future  temfiiatioiis^ 
As  for  tlie  citations  from  Scripture  adduced  by  the  Bishop  in 
support  of  his  positions,  most  persons,  we  apprehend,  after 
reading  the  sound  criticisms  contained  in  the  work  l>efore  us, 
will  he  inclined  to  think  they  require  nothing  less  than  right 
reverend  logic  to  furnisli  the  ii  with  the  rinnotest  appearance 
of  evidence.  Nor  is  he  more  ^rt unate  in  his  assertion,  that 
*  regcheratiotl  in  the  language  of  the  fathers  constantly  sig-* 
nifies  the  participation  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  our 
author  having  adduced  a  variety  of  [lassages,  all  of  which  fur* 
wish  satisfaciory  proof  to  the  contrary. 

‘  On  the  whole,*  snys  Dr.  W.j  after  an  accurate  examination  of  thii 
lubject,  ‘  it  apjH’ars  abundantly  evident,  that  the  term  regeneration  H 
used  by  the  inspired  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  express  any  grea»  change; 
whether  mental  or  corporeal,  physical  or  supernatural,  where  .any  nsenii 
blahce  is  discovered  between  that  change  and  a  birtii  :  and  as  baptism  is  a 
sign  of  entering  out  of  the  world  into  the  church,  and  out  of  a  sinful  into 
a  holy  state,  it  became  customary  to  express  that  gre.it  change  by  rege¬ 
neration.  But  surely  a  gracious  change  irom  a  death  in  sin  to  a  life  in 
righteousness  is  great,  whether  it  take  place  on  believing  before  hiptism; 
or  after  :  and  for  calling  ruch  a  change  regeneration,  the  Calvinists  have 
•uflicient  reason,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  usage,  but  also,  that 
of  the  fathers.  The  frequent  use  of  it,  too,  in  reference  to  baptism,  beinjJ 
,  calculated  to  conVey  false  notions  of  a  positive  institute,  they  are  fully 
justified  in  using  it  very  sparingly  in  that  connection,  but  more  emphatically 
to  express  a  spiritual  change,  as  a  change  of  infinitely  greater  moment  j 
cs|)ecially  considering  ilic  proneness  of  mankind  to  content ,  thenjscjvei 
With  a  form  of  godliness,  while  denying  the  power.  If  at  any  tunc, 
again,  it  be  uken,  in  popular  language^  for  conversion,  this  »ho,  tt-tmtst  be 
admitted,  is  a  great  change,  rttembling  a  birth.  And  ix„ii  oot  of  in- 
comparably  greater  raoroent,  to  convince  men  that  without  repentance, 
fi^iih,  and  conversion,  they  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  tha  to  con- 
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ince  thfm  that  whHout  Saptisni  they  caaoot  bv  saved  ?  Why  should  so 
much  earnestnets  be  used  in  ur^n^  a  matter  of  such  easy  acquisition,  nay^ 
in  urging  the  importarce  of  what  is  already  performed  upon  millions,  who 
ire  onrertl>elcsg  “  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity  ?•*  In 
theological  discussions,  tlte  Calvinists  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the 
two  gtcat  changes,  regeneration,  and  coove  sion  ;  and  even  if  in  popubr 
addresses  they  were  occasionally  to  confound  them,  a  little  inaccuracy  in 
the  rigid  use  of  UTrns  mny  surely  be  overlooked,  where  earnestness,  zeal, 
and  benevolent  exertions,  are  employed  in  promoting  tlie  everlasting  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.* 

Our  autlior  has  entered  much  at  length  into  the  important 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
and  stateti  in  the  articles  ;  triumphantly  vindicating  it  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Bishop,  and  ably  exhibiting  its  nature  and 
grounds.  Thai  we  have  all  violated  the  law  of  God,  and  are 
none  of  us  able  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  it,  is  admitted 
even  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Calvinislic  erred.  How  then  * 
cuu  we  hesitate  to  believe,  with  the  eleventh  article,  tliiit  *  we 
‘are  accoiintctl  righteous  before  G(kI,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
‘  Lord  and  Savigur  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own 
‘  works  and  deservings  ?’  The  doctrine  in  question,  too,  it  is  of 
im|K)rtnncc  to  remark,  is  conforntable  to  the  examples  of  f)eni- 
teiuial  devotion  given  in  the  Fsnltns,  and  in  the  discourses  of 
our  infallible  teacher  and  is  expresfsly  affirmed  in  many  parts 
of  the  New  Testunient,  where  the  pardon  of  our  sins  is  said  to 
rt*>w  solely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  our  salvation  in  all  its  branches  is  unequivocally 
ascribed  to  the  divine  favour,  unsought  and  unmertted.  We 
think  it  right  to  insert  here  the  following  extract,  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  justification,  as  it  sets  the  subject  in  a  clear  point 
of  view,  and  as  it  forcibly  ex|>oses  the  absurd  consequences  of 
the  theory  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  i/mc;oln. 

*  The  second  thing  that  remain  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  be  ob%iatcd  by  his  Lordship’s  statement  may  not  be  more 
•atitfactorily  removed  on  difreren*.  jrinciples.  Jdia  design  is,  doubtless, 
to  befriend  the  interest*;  of  practical  pitty.  At  first  view  it  may  appear 
plausible,  that  a  dread  of  having  our  justification  before  God,  cancelled, 
may  be  a  strong  iMi  rier  against  licentiousness  ;  while  a  pei*suaiion  of  the 
contrary  opens  a  wide  gate  to  carelessness  :  but  against  this  we  liave  several 
Cooaidcraiions  to  offer.  In  the  first  place  every  //n,  in  whatever  degree, 
it  displeasing  to  God, — and  this  displeasui^  duly  apprehended,  is  a  far 
srrooger  bairier,  except  with  the  selfish  and. unprincipled,  who  regard  the 
pleutuie  or  displeasure  of  God  nt  only  of  secondary  consideration.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  one  sentiment,  a  person  will  be  no  farther  carci'ul  to  please 

•  See  particularly  the  $lst  Ps.  and  ibc  18th  chap,  of  Luke,  from  die 
9lht0  the  iith  verses. 
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GpJ>  or  to  avoid  tin ,  than  to  pr^tenre  bit  jystibc.ation  a9Cordinj:  (o  the 
Other,  he  has  rcasoo  to  guard  against  au  sin,  evttp  the  smallest*  |Tii  lay* 
gua^  in  the  hour  of  temptation  wpytd  **  cj^o  .1  do  this  £re|t 
vlcxcdncss,  and  sin  against  Qod  ?**  Ip  ^he  next  if  fTery  ain^ 
ever  compiiratlvcly  small,  forfeits  o.ur  justificatipn,  >i^ere  iy  this  worfd 
shall  we  hod  a  justified  person  f  Fpr  foere  is  not  a  just  man  ypon  ear;)i 
that  doeth  good  and  «inncth  not.'*  **  If  we  ^ny  we  have  no  sin,  we  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves,  and  the  tnith  is  n<>t  in  us  A  sinful  thought  is  dls- 

plrtrsm^  to  God.— but  does  every  sinful  thought  forfeit  our  jtntmed  etate  ? 
On  this  theory,  the  same  person  may  hare  his  justified  state  renewed  and 
cancelled  a  hundred  times  a  day  !  And  if  we  lessen  the  coeditioo  a  Ktde, 
god  Siiy,  >  By  the  ytfUl^ence  of  any  cnninal  paaa^iV  or  by  the  neglect  of 
any  pjaqticable  duty,  the  state  of  juatification  is  fprfeited,  and  the  ofiPendtr 
becomes  again  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God  the  inference  is  easy,  that 
there  is  ny  harm  in  ^  criminal  pauion.’— God  is  not  ditpleaK'd  with  it, 
provided  only  we  avoid  its  Indulgence.  The  next  clause  indeed  is  niOre 
strict,  the ‘forfeiture  being  supposed  to  be  incurred  ‘  by  tlw  neglect  of  an^ 
practicable  duty/  Rut  then,  what  can  be  the  tendency  of  this  statemeiu, 
but  either  to  lower  the  standard  of  practicable  duty,  or  to  make  a  person 
despair  of  keeping  his  jurtified  state  for  any  one  day,  one  hour,  one  minute 
t£  nis  hfcf  in  short,  it  amounts  to  thi^,— that  we  are  no  longer  in  a  jut* 
tified  atate,.t)iao  we  are  in  a  sute  of  sinless  perfection.  JLa^  the  reader 
judge  whether,  such  a  notion  does  not  lead  rather  to  gioomy  ece{iticiflis; 
than  to  filial  aed  cheerful  piety/— pp.  124— 1S6. 

For  good  works,  fashionists  in  theology  profess  4o1f- 

titude;  and  on  the  supposition  of  a  deprecintion  ‘d?  theui 
cvangseiieai  teachers,  are  perpetnally  denouncing  Calviirisrlfr* 
On  this  suliject,  therefore,  we  have  in  the  volume  before  us,  a 
pretty  full  account  of  the  ntanner  to  which  the  advocates  of 
that  system  do  really  esteem  and  inculcate  them.  They 
nor,  it  nmst  l>e  confessed,  with  those  \vlK)m  his  Lordship  vin¬ 
dicates,  urge  on  tlie  imeon verted,  *  to  rei>der  themselves  worthy 
the  tnediatiou  of  Jesus  Christ  by  holiness  of  fiviug  and  an 
abhorrence  of  vice,'  nor  do  they  approve  of  the  exhortutioli 
‘  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  God  for  they  are 
•low  at  comprehending  huw  we  are ‘first  to  furnish  oufselvea 
with  the  blessings  required,  and  then  -to  i»ppiy  to  Christ  for 
his  assistance  to  attain  them,  f^ut  tiiotigh  they  do  not  pre^ 
scrib«  good  works  instead  of  penitence  and  faith — though  they 
do  not  attribute  to  them  an  iuflacnce  which  is  foreign  <fruon 
their  nature — they  arc  not  therefore  to  be  accused  of  under^ 
valuing  them. 

•  Every  things*  Dr,  W.  remarks,  •  ihould  be  regarded  with  rcferenct 
to  its  appropriate  end.  The  .end  of  a  testimorty  given  is  bclievtag  h.j  the 
wd  of  a -eommand  it  obeying  it ;  the  end  of  (?betficncc,  fvimie  and  piety, 
it  the  chief  good,  whkn  is  oWectkely  the  infinite,  eternul,  af»d  bielted 
Cod,  aodiu^otively  our  ei^^eot  of  him  as  oar  eaUlest  portion,  lihe 
whole  of  dirvioe  revi'btion  u  of  the  >natttre  of  a  teitimony  from  God  to 
awnluAd  ;  hence  the  inportance  of  brlicviog  it  with/jut  watering :  »and 
mvehof  thip  tatdowony  it  in  Uirforni  oi  aiwhoritHtwetnomifiad ;  whcoo^ 
Vol.  Vin.  2  5S 
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anscf  tlic  importance  of  implicit  and  unreserved  obedience.  The  end  of 
sanctions  is  an  unhesitating  compliance :  the  end  of  benefits  proposed,  is 
'a  grateful  reception,  and  of  those  actually  conferred,  a  profitable  impro?e. 
ment ;  the  end  of  threatening!  is  abstinence  from  evil,  and  if  sliehted,  con* 
diVn  sufrerings.  Hence  Calvinisiic  teachers  inculcate  the  import  net*  both 
'of  faith  and  of  practice ;  the  former  as  the  foundation,  the  latter  as  the 
Superstructure.’ 

'  Tlint  the  faith,  indeed,  by  which  we  obtain  the  pardon  of 
sill,  and  are  received  into  the  divine  favour,  is  not  barren  and 
inoperative,  hut  fruitful  of  Christian  virtues  and  pood  w’orks, 
will  we  humbly  think,  notwithstandinp  the  pretensions  of  the 
Kisliop  of  Lincoln,  he  very  readily  allowed.  It  is  equally 
plain,  that  faith  is  not  the  same  tliinp  ns  love,  or  hope,  or 
patience,  nor  identical  with  good  works.  This  we  niaycon*. 
sidcr  as  nnqiiestionahle,  in  the  same  way  as  we  shguld,  that 
the  tree  is  dilTereni  from  the  fruit  it  hears,  or  the  source 
froiu.  the  streams  that  issue  from  it.  Hut  if  so,  the  in* 
fercnce  is  unavoidable,  that  to  be  justified  by  faiili  without 
works,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  he  justified  by  w'orks; 
and  that  to  he  ‘  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for 
the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’,  is  very  dif* 
fjrent  from  being  accounted  righteous  through  our  deserving!. 
If,  then,  the  merit  of  Clirist  is  the  efficient  cause  of  our  re* 
storation  to  the  divine  favour,  and  faith  is  the  instrument  by 
which  that  merit  is  transferred  to  us,  we  must  surely  conclude 
that  our  virtues,  or  w  orks,  liave  no  proper  efficiency  in  our  jus* 
iification.  Tiiough  acceptable  to  God,  and  profitable  to  men, 
they  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  being  themselves  imperfect; 
and  they  are  therefore  to  be  taken  as  the  necessary  fruit  and 
U^gitimatc  evidence  of  true  faith.  In  this  light  they  are  con* 
stantly  regarded  both  by  sacred  Scripture  ^and  the  church  of 
England. 

'^I'he  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  redemption,  and  to  pre¬ 
destination  and  election,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  the  tenets 
t)f  the  evangelical  divines  on  these  articles  stated  with  great 
clearness  and  precision,  and  vindicated  from  those  obnoxious 
consequences  which  have  sometimes  been  too  hastily  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  Calvinism,  and  gladly  exhibited  in  the  most 
frightful  forms  by  its  enemies.  The  discussion  on  the  extent 
ofTuiinan  redemption  is  intitled  to  peculiar  praise,  as  shewing, 
in  a  masterly  manner,  how  the  seeming  contradictions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  language  may  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  :  while  in  that 
on  the  divine  purposes,  the  various  objections  of  the  Bishop  to 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  arc  attentively  examined  and  success¬ 
fully  refuted.  His  Lordship  alloivs  that,  notwithstanding  the 
benevolence  of  the  divine  nature,  the  infinite  value  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  abundant  provision  made  for  human 
salvation,  an  immense  number  of  human  beings  will  at  last  ba 
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involved  in  perdition.  He  acknowledges,  too,  that  the  per¬ 
dition  of  these  souls  is  the  object  of  the  divine  foresight ;  and 
that,  though  his  fjowerwas  adequate  to  prevent  it,  he  will  yet, 
consistently  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  suffer  it  to  lake 
place.  So  far  both  parties  are  agreed.  But  the  modem  Cal¬ 
vinists  further  maintain,  tliat,  while  the  misery  of  the  im¬ 
penitent  arises,  entirely  from  their  own  wickednt^ss,  the  salvation 
of  the  faithful  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  owing  to  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God,  appointing  them  to  Hnjoyahis  blessing,  and 
making  eff'octual  provision  for  their  future  happiness,  both  iu 
the  arrangements  of  his  Providence  and  the  distribtition  of  tl^o 
gifts  of  his  Spirit.  This  view  of  the  subject,  they  think  is  con¬ 
firmed  hy  the  manner  tn  which  the  Supreme  Governor  has 
distributed,  as  well  the  enjoyments  of  life,  as  the  endowniciUSi 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement.  Instead  of  a  perfect  uniformity,  an  equal 
regard  to  each  individual,  here  is  the  greatest  variety,  and  the 
widest  difference  in  the  measures  of  the  divine  goodness.  Now 
it  seems  a  well-grounded  inference  from  this  ditference  and 
variety,  that  God  makes  use  of  more  eilicucious  expedients  for 
the  salvation  of  some  men  than  of  others.  Nor  is  analogy  the 
sole  consideration  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  the  in- 
fiuence  of  God’s  Spirit  that  gives  the  first  spring  and  rise  to, 
our  endeavours,  and  by  which  the.^e  virtuous  lendtMicies  are 
preserved  and  matured.  All  men,  however,  are  nut  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  meliorating  influence,  for  Uiere  are  but  few  who 
make  good  endeavours  at  all,  much  less  who  ])ei>ist  in  making 
them  to  the  close  of  life.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
influence  of  the  spirit*  which  actually  ])roduces  and  maintains 
good  tendencies,  is  imparted  to  some  in  preference  to  others ; 
and  that  as  God  is  invariable  in  his  determinations,  lie  must 
have  resolved  to  favor  such  persons  from  hefnro  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Here  we  may  conveniently  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract: 

‘  We  are  told  by  the  Bl&hop,  Uiat  the  actions  of  free  agents  are  only 
permitted.  *  The  actions  of  free  agents  can  only  be  said  to  ho  permitted 
by  God.*  This,  as  a  general  assertion,  is  highly  exceptionable,  'fhat 
this  is  the  case  as  to  the  fall  *  of  Adam,  and  every  other  human  transgrt  s- 
lion  of  the  divine  will,*  is  not  doubted :  but  with  what  proprietv  can  the 
general  assertion  be  applied  to  the  good  actions  of  free  agents  I  Arc  these 
only  <  permitted  Does  not  the  page  of  inspiration  expressly  declare, 
respecting  the  good  result,  that  God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do,  of  hit  own  good. pleasure  P’  What  is  it  less  than  a  perverstuo  and 
confusion’ of  laneuage,  as  well  as  of  ideas,  to  meko  permitting  and  working 
tynonimou#  i  Is  it  consistent  wifli  Christian  or  scientific  moral  principles, 
to  suppose  that  fallen  nun  will  do  good,,  if  only  permitted,  or  not  hindered  ? 
We  cease  to  wonder  that  aoy  writer,  though  adorned  with  various  know, 
i  *  2  S  2 
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and  rmdftlon,  holding  an  opinion  like  thU,  should  lo  frequently  f^l 
nto  inconsistencies  with  himself,  as  well  os  with  dirinc  truth.  Surely  the 
actions  of  free  agents  hare  a  eoute^  an  adequate  caune,  as  ,well  as  all  otbv 
effects  in  the  universe :  but  is  there  any  adequate  cause  of  good  acdoni 
beside  good  principles ;  or  of  ihesct  beside  divine  efficicocy  I* 

Of  all  adventurous  hostility  to  tlse  reason,  and  attempuat 
imposing  on  the  understanding  of  mankind,  by  peroiuHt.My 
assertion — assertion  without  the  shadow  of  pi  oof — asser*  h  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  mo«t  decisive  evidence— we  recollect 
nothing  in  modern  times  comparable  with  his  Lordship’s  de* 
clnration,  that  in  the  17th  article  ‘  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
election  is  disclaimed  in  the  strongest  terms.’,  To  nrgue  in 
sncfi  a  case  seems  hopeless.  Kven  reprobation,  tliough  cer* 
tainly  not  expn'ssly  tattght  in  that  article,  is  neither  disclaimed 
nor  condemned — mncli  less  in  the  strongest  terms.  VVIwu 
ever  might  be.  the  views  of  the  compilers  on  the  subject,  they 
have  wisely  passetl  it  gver  in  silence.  Ton  decree  of  repro¬ 
bation,  however,  the  author  of  thia  defence  is  no  less  decidediy 
opposed,  than  tirmly  tenacious  of  an  electing  one :  and  no 
where  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  .fallacy  of  the  former 
tenet  more  completely  evinced.  On  this  account,  we  re¬ 
commend  to  peculiar  attention  the  second  section  of  this 
chapter :  nor  can  we  pass  over  the  third  section,  without  par¬ 
ticularizing  the  judicious  and  convincing  dissertation  on  the 
doctrine  of  motives,  which,  though  of  great  importance,  is 
little  undersK’od,  csj>ccially  by  divines  of  the  Toinlitiistic 
school. 

'I  hsf  fonrili  chapter  is  occupied  in  the  ennincration  of  various 
pnrtic!^lilr^  ascrih(*(l  by  the  Bishop ‘to  Calvinists  which  are  not 
•ipplirahlc  to  them  ;  some  of  winch  are  proved  to  belong  to  no 
cx’sting  sect  of  Christians,  u4iile  others  are  found  to  be  im* 
pnted  in  a  sense  uhicli  the  Cairmisu  disown,  and  a  third  clas« 
.irv'  pcruliar  to  other  sects.  On  all  these  particulars,  our. 
.inthor  1ki>  made  the  rcqnisjte  distinctions,  pointing  out  a  vast 
numhor  of  ahsnrtl  misicprcsentations,  and  exposing  the  Ile- 
tMtci’>  cross  ignorance  of  fris  subject,  'and  tlierefm^  efttirre 
di.vpialihciitiou  for  the  task  he  had  so  rasidy  undertaken.  • 

In  the  cliupter  which  follows,  wc  hayca  copiotis  examinatfon 
of  his  I^)rdsirn)*s  quoutions  from  the  Christian  fathers.  I’lris 
part  of  the  Mihjeei  is  ilais  iiurovluccil.  .i 

*  T  to  say,  that  more  th.m  onc*iiulf?of  the  ^11?  t>f  quoutions  from 

Fathers,  consisting  of  ttbom'tw  o  hundrud.imd  forty , -pages, froduced.^ 
rhr  Hishop  of  l.incoln  against  <'alvttdsm,  'has .no  btatring  on  thejpoint  ia. 
uuv'raon,  I  diould  be  far  from’ trantgretiiag. the  boundary  of  truth.  Oi 
the  other  moiety  a  considerable  part  milititea  against ubcJBishopW  avowed 
pnnciplcs  ;  .n  part  consists  df  quotations  whibh' are  doubthlLooly  iocKpres-' 
nons  ngainst  the  C.'drinists,  but  not  inint»Qifig.;iand  th^  aesaaiitdcr^^p^v 
!o  be  unscriptur.i!  both  in  language  afld^ntlmcnt.  Before  we  proceed  to 
n..i  oculars,  it  may  be  projH.T  to  promise  that  these  uninspired  Fathers  lived  in 

infancy  of  tho  Christian  cliurcli— that  they  have  no  just  claim  to  superi- 
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ority  over  the  modems,  who,  in  many  respects,  are  their  sapenors,  as  they  art 
their  seniors  in  point  of  advanuigci-— that  the  comrovertiet  agitated  in  their 
(iayi  wen*  i  "y  different  from  those  under  conaideratioi^— -that  we  possess  the 
lanie  that  they  possessed— that  the  ruiea  of  just  criticism  arc 

now  Ut  c!  ujvacritood,  tlian  in  their  days— that  a  more  accurate  logic  may 
be  natui.'iliv  expected  in  the  present  age,  than  tliat  to  which  they  were 
accus’.  Mi:  .tnd  ti.at,  notwithstanding  their  zeal,  piety,  and  eiooucnce, 

in  m  Wj  hey  arc  very  indifferent  guides  in  controTcrsial  thtro- 

lorv.  The  ..I  nnate  appeal  must  be  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  inspired 

to). nil'.’ — p.  0. 

Ih  til  «  iiictof  this  examination,  our  author,  though  entirely 
vii!  ».  i  ;  .‘riiy,  displays  great  keenness  and  |K)int ;  present- 
1:^  I  Is  .uleis  with  a  very  curious  exposure  of  his  Lord- 
’.)'s  talent  for  ratiocination.  In  his  zeal  for  refuling  Cal- 
'j*!  ’  .  this  diguitied  person  appears  perfectly  regardless  of 

(  lenres  The  mine  he  had  prepared  against  his  enemies 
Ir*  t  <  ost  him  much  labour,  and  lie  was  therefore  resolved  to 
spring  it,  tliough  he  should  hhnsclf  perish  in  the  attempt. 
As  mu*  objection  against  the  Calvinists,  for  example,  he  bad 
urged  that  they  *  ascribed  faith,  and  the  Christian  graces  to  the 
operation  of  God:*  whereas  he  contended,  on  the  contrary,  that 
‘faidi  is  the  result  of  candour  and  diligence  that  it  ‘  precedes 
the  influence  of  the  holy  spirit,*  and  is  *  antecedent  to  pre* 
venting  grace.*  In  the  citatioBs,  however,  which  he  acUluces 
from  the  fathers,  we  find  Ignatius,  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  declaring  that  *  faith  and  charity  formed  into  one  are 
of  God,*  aiul  tliat  ‘  all  other  things  which  relate  to  a  holy  life 
are  consequences  of  those  things.’  And  Jerome,  commenting^ 
on  that  text  of  Scripture,  “  by  grace  are  ye  saved,”  Ac.  re- 
luarhs,  ‘  and  this  very  faith  is  not  of  yourselves,  but  of  him 
who  called  you.*  The  Bishop  again  teaches  that  we  are  to 
‘  recommend  onrselves,  to  the  mercy  of  God,*  and  *  render 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  mediation  of  Christ that  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  from  ourselves;  and  that  the  co-operation  of  God  is 
posterior  ;  in  conformity  with  whicli  he  quotes  various  remarks 
frotn  the  fathers.  But  not  content  with  this,  he  must  ako  urge 
odier  declarations  of  an  opposite  nature:  as  from  Cyril  ot 
Jerusalem — *  1  do  not  say  before,  but  that  after  grace  is  given, 
your  consciences,  being  free  from  condemnation,  may  concur 
with  grace:*  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzum—*  tlie  very  dtsire 
of  what  is  right  is  sometliing  divine,  and  the  gift  of  the  mercy 
of  God  from  Ambrose — •  nobody  can  begin  any  thing  without 
flic  Lord:*  and  frotn  Augustine — ‘  as  if  you  could  by  any 
means  think  or  do  any  thing  according  to  God,  without  it  (the 
grace  of  God)  which  is  altogether  impossible.*  The  instances 
of  this  kind  of  logic  are  without  end. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  intitled  ^  An  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  tlie  inconsistencies  apparent  in  tlie  Bishop’s  avowed  semi- 
mcuisy  .and  his  quotations  li*oui  the  Christian  fatiicrs.*  Many 
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ofihc  tenns  cii) ployed  in  this  controversy  are  equivocal:  and 
the  hulluuiuations  of  Dr.  Toniliite,  throuc^h  iuatteiuion  to  this 
circumstance,  are  ntimerons  and  lamentable.  His  Lordship 
has  also  fallen  orao  iiuiiiv  ^reat  mistakes  by  confounding  the 
grounds  of  obligation  to  obedience,  with  the  disposition  to 
obey:  while  a  third  source*  of  his  inconsistencies  is  traced  to 
false,  views  res^H’cting  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  Beirg. 

‘  That  God  in  the  character  of  a  Judge  (say«  Dr.W  )  has  “ no  respt‘ct  of 
pcrsoni,”  but  gives  toevery  one  liis  due,  is  fully  acknowledged.  In  thisview, 
he  regards  neither  high  nor  low,  rich  nor  poor,  princes  nor  |)easant8,  Jew  nor 
Greek,  Christian  nor  Mahometan,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free; 
but  in*  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  ac¬ 
cepted  of  him.  If  we  assert,  however,  that  no  one  ia  enabled  to  believe,  re¬ 
pent,  and  obey,  n*iorc  than  another,  wc  deny  to  God  the  prerogative  of  a 
Benefactor.  If  we  accuse  him  of  unwoithy  partiality,  on  supposition  that 
he  communicates  to  some  more  than  to  others  a  principle  or  grace,  whereby 
they  are  spirit ually  enabled  to  obey  the  heavenly  call,  we  arraign  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  at  the  bar  of  our  own  ignorance  and  fully.  Every  such 
ol)jection  proceeds  on  this  fundamrDttJ  error,  that  all  arc  alike  worthy  of 
divine  favours  ;  v.hereas  the  truth  is.  that  all  are  ailkc^  unworihy.  In  the 
former  case,  a  partial  distribution  would  be  unjust,  but  not  so  in  the  latter.* 

•  Will  it  be  urged,  that  none  of  the  human  race  have  any  need  of  inward 
preventing  grace?  Then,  indeed,  the  bounty  in  question  would  be  ex- 
rrcmely  superfluous  But  1  suspect  .^ome  ambiguity  in  the  terms,  by 
which  the  objector  iu  is  deceived.  A  thing  may  be  needful  for  one  end, 
which  is  not  so  for  another;  and  to  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other  would 
he  fallacious.  It  is  granted  that  none  of  the  human  race  have  need  of 
tiiis  bounty,  in  order  to  render  them  obliged  and  accountable :  and  tliis  is 
equally  true  of  the  worst  and  the  best  of  characters.  If  the  latter  of  these  be 
asked,  whether  they  had  any  need  of  special  grace  in  order  to  render  them 
what  tliey  are,  1  believe  the  general  answer  would  be  in  the  aihrmative. 
However  great  the  diflercnce, diey  will  acknowledgOrdiMtinguishing  grace, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  divine  sovereign  prerogative,  to  be  the  eflicient  cause 
of  it.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  any  characters  finally  condemned  by  the 
righteous  judge,  will  imagine  that  they  had  no“  need”  of  w  hat  they  for¬ 
merly  despised.  What  is  not  needful  to  clear  the  character  of  the  judge, 
or  to  vindicate  his  condemnation  of  the  guilty,  may  be  very  needful  to 
change  their  heaits,  and  to  secure  their  happiness.  But  as  all  revealed 
blessings  are  proposed  to  men  in  a  conditional  form,  arid  these  conditions 
are  perlcctly  equitable,  they  have  no  plea  for  transferring  the  blame  from 
themselves.  '1  hough  parents,  or  masters,  or  ministers,  have  neglected  their 
duty  towards  them  ;  though  wicked  men  or  wicked  spirits  tempted  them  to 
walk  in  evil  way>;  and  though  providential  goodness  furnished  tliem  with 
that  plenty  which  proved  tlie  occasion  of  pride,  luxury,  haughtiness,  and 
Other  evil  passions ;  still  they  have  no  exculpating  plea.  The  wicked  ra;m 
must  die  in  hisiwickedness;  and  those  who  have  voluntarily  neglected  their 
duty  towards  him,  or  enticed  him  to  evil,  shall  bear  their  own  portion  of 
guilt. 

‘  Nor  can  it  witli  truth  be  asserted  that  this  exercise  of  the  divine  prerogative 
would  be  injurious  to  any.  Not  to  the  subject  of  grace  ;  for  the  very  de¬ 
sign  of  it  is  to  make  him  better  and  happier.  It  implies  no  force  upon  his 
ticodom  ;  he  is  equally  free  to  good  and  evil  as  he  was  before.  The  dif- 
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fcreoce  Is,  that  after  he  bat  received  the  light  and  life  of  grace,  he  freely 
chooses  the  good  which  be  before  refused  ;  and  fredy  retuies  the  evil  which 
he  before  chose.  Nor  can  it  be  injurious  to  any  other.  For  what  posti* 
sible  injury  can  it  be  to  those  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  or  to  tlie  world 
at  large,  that  a  sinner  is  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ?  On  the 
contrary  it  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  many.  His  uprigiit  conversa* 
tion,  his  holy  aifections,  his  heavenly  discourse,  his  faithiul  u*stimonies,  and 
his  salutary  warnings,  may.  do  incalculable  good  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul. 
He  may,  indeed,  prove  an  innocent  occasion  of  exciting  a  persecuting  spirit 
and  conduct,  or  the  evil  passions  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  unchariuble* 
ness;  and  so  was  the  spotless  character  of  the  Saviour  himself!  but  is  tills 
indicting  an  injury  upon  those  who  arc  so  wrought  upon  ?  Qh  no  !  They 
receive  no  injurv  which  does  not  proceed  from  themselves.  'I'liereis  not. 
in  short,  a  single  being  in  the  universe  who  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  injured 
by  the  patenting  grace  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  to  con* 
fer  discriminated  favours.'  p.  501-2-3. 

In  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter,  Dr.  W.  exposes 
the  errors  of  his  antagonist  with  regard  to  what  he  consider^ 
the  ultimate  sources  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  shews  that  much  ' 
of  his  opposition  to  Calvinism  arises  from  u  disregard  of  those 
principles  which  are  necessary  to  reconcile  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  facts  with  facts. 

The  author  concludes  hU  volume  with  some  remarks  on  the 
excellency  and  attainmentof  religious  knowledge:  and  notwith^i 
standing  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,' 
we  must  be  indulged  with  laying  liefore  onr  readers  one  dr  two 
additional  extracts. — After  some  pertinent  remarks  in  support 
of  the  admonition  to  seek  knowledge  ‘  in  the  performance  of 
known  duty,’  the  author  continues  : 

*  Some  indeed  have  taught  otherwise ;  urging,  not  only  tlut  indiffereDce 

to  all  tenets  leaves  reason  free,  but  also  Uiat  religious  practice  is  of  little  use 
in  order  to  discern  truth,  and  to  guard  against  error.  But  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  habitual  practice  forms  the  character ;  and  therefore  a  detective 
practice  forms  a  defective  character.  He  who  ex}^cts  to  succeed  by  defect, 
**  sows  the  wind  and  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.’'  When  did  the  ancient  Jewe 
become  corrupt  in  docuine,  but  when  they  degenerated  in  their  practice  f 
When  did  the  church  of  Rome  deviate  from  sound,  scriptural  principles, 
substituting  the  acts  of  councils  and  the  mandates  of  presumptuous  men, 
for  the  oracles  of  God,  but  when  the  clergy  and  laity  became  voluptuous, 
**  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,” — receiving  honour  one  from  anotlier  on  unau¬ 
thorized  grounds  of  distinction,-— and  immoral  in  their  conduct?  Wlien 
men  mis-improvc  or  neglect  the  means  of  knowledge  which  God  has  af¬ 
forded  them,  he  gives  tlicm  up  to  vile  affections  and  judicial  blindness,  so 
that  they  take  li^t  for  darkness,  and  doikness  for  light.  Their  lubits  and 
characters  being  once  formed  under  the  guidance  oflust  and  passion,  every 
thing  is  viewed  through  a  false  medium,  and  the  the  simplicity  of  puru 
truth  has  no  attractive  charms.  Whatever,  under  tlie  abused  name  of  re* 
ligion,  administers  to  pride,  ambition,  and  sensual  pleasures,  best  accords 
with  tJieir  acquired  habits  and  depraved  principles.'  p.  o35-6,  ^ 

*  They  who  do  evd,  md  live  in  a  camai>  worldly  element,  cano  ot  be 
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light  of  holy  t!*mh,  nnd  the  Anctrhei  tvhtch  ire  according  to  jjodlr* 
nei§ ;  »nd  conseqoenOy  their  tetrch  will  br,  if  they  icirch  at  all,  after  thtrse 
pndci|>lci  which  are  moat  indulge  to  the  way*  they  Kke.  •  Thtt  infirVf 
prineiplrt  ne  embntced  by  many,  in  order  to  obtain  a  quieter  rr-treac  frcnTi 
ihe  ft-proaches  of  truth,  tlie  light  of  which  they  cannot  or  will  not  endnre, 
becaeae  they  are  deterntined  to  make  no  coftly  aarrifice*,  to  renounce  no 
c.irnal  indulgences  i  they  rrs^lre  in  short,  to  retain  the  cargo,  falatly  ra- 
lued  by  di*ceitrul  fancy,  at  the  hazard  Of  shipwreck  :  for  them  to  receive 
gospel  truth,  would  be  to  entertain  that  by  which  they  aie  reproved  and 
condemned.  The  characters  just  noticed  **xhibit,  it  is  true,  an  extreme 
case:  but  the  same  considerations  are  applicable  to  many  others  who  do 
not  depart  f.om  truth  to  the  same  excess.  Though  denying  the  power  of 
godliness,  many  retain  the  form  of  it  from  political  or  aidt-interested  n>o- 
lives.  They  will  be  friendly  to  religion  as  long  as  religion  subserves  their 
panicuLr  purposes  i  but  were  it  not  regarded  as  an  useful  aiixiiiary,  its  in* 
trinsic  worth  they  would  despise.  In  short,  he  who  has  most  personal 
and  practical  religion,  in  the  8criptur.il  acceputioo  of  the  term,  it  the  mOst 
likely,  oUkt  things  being  equal,  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  whal4 
l  itM,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  because  he  has  the  fewest  prejudices  and  hlndraoces 
to  overcome.*  p.  557*8. 

then  proceeds  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  Christian 
candour. 

‘  An  enquirer  after  truth,  (and  the  same  it  applicable  to  a  controvertist,) 
if  he  would  prove  successful,  should  be  candid,  open  and  ingenuous*  No 
concealments  of  the  force  of  an  objection,  no  evasion,  no  caricatures.  Every 
thing  of  this  tort  is  mean  and  despicable.  Recoliect  that  the  contest 
should  be  for  truth  and  not  for  superiority  of  skill.  If  consequences  are 
deduced,  let  them  be  deduced  honestly;  If  accusationsare  preferred,  let  them 
be  sul  st:intiated.  It  discovers  a  total  absence  of  generosity  to  make  a  man 
an  offender  fora  word,  when  the  word  is  no  fair  cxjx)nent  of  his  real  sen¬ 
timents— designedly  to  interpret  an  expression  in  a  sense  disapproved  by 
hifn  who  employs  it;  Christian  candour  implies  tendemesss  and  sincere 
good  will  i-ven  towards  those  who  treat  our  sentiments  with  contumely 
and  defiance.  Though  firm  in  advancing  an  argument,  when  that  argu- 
ntent  appears  to  be  conclusive,  it  is  very  far  from  dogmatizing  without 
pwf.  Its  prevailing  desire  is,  that  unadulterated  truth  may  prevail,  thai* 
God  may  be  gloriflen  among  men,  and  that  their  immortal  welfere  may  bo 

Sromoted.  It  inculcates  a  humble  and  cheerful  readiness  to  receive  moit? 

gill,  and  mingles  prayers  and  devout  aspirations  foi  the  spread  of  pure  and 
undefilcd  religion. 

‘  Christian  candour,  moreover,  is  utterly  averse  from  crafty  and  politic 
tnaneruvrei ;  it  disdains  to  excite  unfounded  prejudices,  nor  will  it  implant 
a  sting  in  the  innocent  hy  deciding  on  ch.iracter8  arid  sects  in  the  mass. 
If  conscious  of  superior  evidence,  it  vaunteth  not  itself,  ftor  behavetb  itself 
unseemly.  Though  it  censua-s  real  fauhs,  it  acknowledges  all  excellen¬ 
cies,  and  wherever  found  with  gladness.  It  pours  a  tear  over  erring  huma¬ 
nity,  and  while  it  admires  the  patience  of  heaven  in  bearing  whh  fts  per¬ 
versities,  earnestly  endeavours  to  imitate  tin  example  so  exalted.  Depraved 
and  erroneous  as  men  are,  it  is  willing,  like  chanty,  to  hope  the  best  of  olj' 
partset.  It  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  tnitlu*  p.  5^40. 

We  have  brought  forward  these  remarks  with  the  foore  satis* 
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faction^  bdcause  the  deader  will  hud  them  so  well  illustrated  in 
the  volume  iti  which  tli^y  are  contained.  We  have  indeed  ael^ 
(io(u  read  a  controversial  work  with  so  much  pleasure.  Through 
all  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  dispute,  we  are  attended  with  so 
clear  a  light,  and  along  its  most  rugi^ed  patlis,  our  hearU  are 
wanned  with  so  pure  a  glow  of  Christian  charity ,  tl'«at  we  gladly 
retr  ic(^  our  footsteps,  and  feel  at  last  rclucunt  to  resign  so 
agreeTihle  and  instructive  a  companion. 

Before,  however,  we  dismiss  a  subject,  which  has  recently' 
occupied  so  large  an  allottment  of  our  pages,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  sa}'  a  few  words  ou  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  so  strenuously  made  to  tlie  evangelical 
doctrine.  And  it  appears,  that,  besides  being  actuated  by  a 
vehement  love  of  truth  and  a  regard  to  true  religion,  its  adver* 
saries  are  also  very  much  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church.  The  church  is  in  danger, — and  these  ortbodoic 
divines,  these  true  churchmen,  are  roused  from  their  apathy,  and 
can  no  longer  continue  silent  spectators,  while  the  building  in 
which  they  have  been  nourishou  and  protected,  threatens  to  fall 
about  them  in  ruins.  Now,  allowing  to  these  holy  alarmists, 
that  the  church  is  now  in  more  imminent  danger,  than  it  has  been 
for  this  last  century,  they  are  grossly  deceived  in  supposing 
any  part  of  this  danger  arises  from  the  efforts  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  clergy.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  Calvinism  leading  us  to  infer, 
that  those  who  embrace  it,  are  hostile  to  the  church.  The  re* 
verse  of  this  proposition,  we  know,  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
orthodox  divines,  and  we  should  have  been  more  diiHdent  in 
laying  it  down,  had  we  not  been  able  to  alledge  Lighter  author 
rity  than  our  own,  in  favour  of  it.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  have 
here  the  sanction  of  no  less  a  person,  than  Bishop  Horsley» 
Mf  we  would  look,'  says  that  distinguished  prelate,  ^  for  warm 
advocates  of  thecliurcn  authority  in  general,  and  for  able  wrU 
ters  in  defence  of  our  own  form  of  church  government  in  par* 
ticular,  such  we  shall  dud  among  those  divines  of  our  church  who 
were  called  in  their  day,  the  doctrinal  Calvinists,*  Without 
adverting  to  our  Hookers,  our  Ushers,  or  our  Halls,  the  bul¬ 
warks,  ill  their  age,  at  once  of  Calvinism  and  the  Knglisb 
church,  we  may  safely  conclude  from  this  autiiority,  that,,  if  a 
man  is  a  Calvinist,  be  is  not  therefore  an  enemy  of  the  et« 
tahlished  religion,  ‘ 

This  then  being  unquestionable,  we  may  consider  whetbet 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  prufe:>sion  or  conduct  of  the  eVongeli- 
cal  clergy  to  warrant  the  accusation  in  question.  So  far  as 
professions  are  coticeriied  tliclr  attachment  to  the  church  does 
not  even  admit  of  suspicion.  They  are  the  warm  admirers 
both  of  her  doctrine^  and  polity.  Her  doctrine,  it  is  their  re¬ 
peated  and  uniform  profession,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  ob¬ 
vious  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture.  Her  constitution  and 
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polity,  they  maintain,  while  it  rests  on  Scripture  and  primitive 
antiquity,  has  the  support  of  every  consideration  of  trxpediency, 
taken  from  tlie  thing  itself,  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  histdry 
of  past  ages.  The  profession  indeed,  of  this  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  l>ody  of  meti,  of  attachment  to  the  church,  are  equally  warm 
wlih  those  of  ihrir  adversaries; and  hy  many  will  be  thought  to 
he  more  sincere — inasmuch  as  they  are  not  so  clamorous  and 
violent,  and  as  thev  breathe  a  better  and  more  charitable  spirit 
towards  dissentieius. 

The  conduct  of  these  churchmen  is  strictly  conformahle 
with  their  professions.  'riM*y  are  not  ashamed  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  nor  oppressetl  uith  the  duties  s!ie  imposes  upon 
them.  They  fircarh  her  doctrine  plainly,  frequently,  and 
heartily.  As  they  arc  bound  in  duty,  thev  catechise  the  young: 
tirey  visit  the  sick’  and  console  the  aftlicted  ;  and  they  are 
themselves  edifying  examples  of  charity  and  devotion.  From 
such  conduct  iti  her  ministers,  the  church,  we  believe,  has  no¬ 
thing  to  fear. 

\Ve  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  finest  speculation  is  over¬ 
turned  by  fact  ;  and  all  that  we  have  saiil  must  stand  for  no¬ 
thing,  should  it  appear,  from  observation,  that  the  church  ac¬ 
tually  snlVers  from  these  her  profesed  friends.  If  her  doctrine 
falls  into  neglect,  or  her  places  of  worship  are  deserted,  or  her 
forms  of  devotion  are  disused,  or  her  ministers  sink  into 
contempt,  or  her  utility,  as  an  instrument  of  promo¬ 
ting  religion  and  virtue,  is  made  a  matter  of  doubt,  through  the 
.evangelical  clergy,  then  it  must  he  allowed  their  antagonists 
that  they  endanger  the  church.  But  how  stands  the  case?  To 
which  party  are  these  elTects,  so  far  as  they  exist,  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  ?  '1  here  is  something  invidious  in. all  comparisons  ;  and 

though  those  u  ho  seem  to  chnlleiige  it,  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  wo  sh.all  merely  sketch  one  side  of  the  picture,  leaving 
every  one  to  supply  the  other  from  his  own  observation.  In  pa- 
risht-s  where  tlie  teaching  is  evangelical,  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  is  the  subject  of  discourse;  it  is  pretty  well  understood; 
and  the  faith  and  earnestness  of  the  preacher  are  diffused 
among  his  parishioners.  The  church  is  crowded.  While  the 
devotional  forms  are  made  use  of  on  the  Lord*s  day  with  atten¬ 
tion,  and  afiVciion,  and  devotion,  they  serve  also  to  keep  alive 
the  sacred  Haine  amidst  the  distractions  and  cares  of  life.  Here 
the  minister  is  the  object  of  good  will  and  esteem.  The  aged 
bless  him  as  their  consolation,  and  the  young  as  their  guide. 
'I'he  utility  of  the  cliurch  is  inscribed  on  the  intelligence, 
order,  sobriety,  faiili,  charity,  and  goodnc.ss,  that  every  where 
meets  the  eye.  If  we  presumed,  therefore,  to  prescrioe  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  maladies  that  aftlict  our  religious  establishment, 
we  should  say,  encourage  and  multiply  tluj  evangelical  clergy. 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  assail^intti  of  the, 
Calvinistic  doctrine  will  receive  instruction  from  pi\  TonH 
line’s  fate.  They  may*  not  be  able  to  adduce  w»*igtitier 
arguments  , than  Ids  lordship,  or  to  put  them  in 'a  strongcu 
liu^ht ;  hilt  they’ m;»y  at  least  avoid  liis  inconsistencies.  Tiiey 
may  keep  clear  of  impugning  the  doctrihe  of  the  clinrcTi; 
they  may  preserve  themselves  from  uttering  coniradicuons; 
and  need  not  incur  tlie  disgrace  of  opposing  principles  oX 
which  they  are  ignorant.  All  this  they  may  do  hy  perusing 
Mr.  Scott’s  Remarks,  and  Dr.  Williams’s  Defence.  ’  e 
would  i)y  all  means  advise  them  to  take  this  little  trouble, — ; 
and  if  they  are  not  fuMy  bent  on  appearing  ridiculous 
contemptible  they  will  follow  our  advice. 


Art.  VI.  /In  Essay  on  the  good  Effects  which  may  he  derived  t$  the 
British  IVest  Indies^  in  Consequence  of  the  /IboLtion  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade:  Including  an  Inquiry  into  the  present  Insular  Policy; 
of  those  Colonies.  By  Stephen  Gaisford,  Esq.  Sro.  pp.  ^2S6.  Price 
7x.  Baldwin,  and  Hatchard.  1811. 

long  as  the  slave  trade  was  continued,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  it  was  natural 
for  benevolent  men  to  welcome  every  co-operator  in 
the  hostility  against  that  abomination,  with  a  gladness 
that  would  sometimes  over-rate  tlie  merits  of  the  au.xiiiary. 
Scarcely  any  voice  would  seem  to  sound  unmusically,  scarcidy 
any  pen  to  fail  of  drawing  luminous  lines,  when  exerted 
against  so  great  and  so  obstinately  patronized  an  evil.  A 
cause  which  calls  forth  the  strongest  sentiments  at  once  of 
compassion  and  indignation,  and  which  is  to  be  prosecuted 
in  opposition  to  the  will  and  decisions  of  very  high  power, 
is  able’ to  create  such  a  spirit  of  confraternity  among  all  its  de¬ 
clared  friends,  that  the  most  conspicuous  are  not  reluctant 
to  let  a  porti6n  of  their  honours  devolve  upon  co-adjutors 
of  extremely  subordinate  ability,  if  they  are  not  delicicnt  in 
zeal.  During  the  great  and  protracted  combat  concerning 
the  slave-trade,  many  an  individual  was  brought  witiiin  the 
friendly  notice  of  persons  of  eminent  talents  and  impor¬ 
tance,  now  living  or  recently  deceased,  and  came  tu  be 
mentioned  by  the  public  in  connexion  with  their  names, 
who  would  never  have  attained  to  this  distinction  and  asso« 
ciation  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  declaring  and 
co-operating  in  a  cause,  which  had,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
this  power  of  dignifying  its  inferior  agents. 

Phis  disposition  to  accept,  at’  something  above  the  rigidly 
impartial  estimate,  any  honest  protester  against  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  continues  to  operate,  in  some  degree,  evey 
mbsequently  to  the  legislative  abolition  of  the  traffic.  The 
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decree  is  past — the  deed  is  done.  But  exertions  so  pro* 
di^ious  and  so  protracted,  were  requisite  to  attain  the 
object ;  —  a  feeling  so  nearly  approaching  to  despondency 
sometimes  accompanied  them; — the  last  critical  juncture, 
when  the  question  was  coming,  once  more  to  a  decision,, 
was  awaiteu  by  tlie  friends  of  the  good  cause  with  such 
fearful  anticipations,  with  such  excruciating  doubts  whether 
hi  England  so  moderate  a  share  of  justice  and  humanity 
could  be  found; — the  colonies  have  shewn,  since  the  decision, 
so  refractory  a  spirit,  and  such  a  confidence  of  impunity^  (not, 
of  course,  derived  from  experience); — and,  lastly,  the  actual 
practice  of  the  traffic  has  continued  to  exist  to  such  an 
enormous  amount; — that  many  benevolent  minds  can  hardly 
divest  themselves  of  .a  certain  haunting  undefined  feeling, 
at  if  the  great  object  still  remained  in  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  and  hazard.  They  can  with  difficulty  verify  to 
themselves  the  reality  of  a  success  so  long  denied;  a  success 
conferred  at  last  as  if  by  some  capricious  and  reversible 
award  of  fortune,  (since  there  was  no  reason  for  that  award 
which  had  not  existed  long  before),  and  a  success  practi¬ 
cally  frustrated  in  the  sequel,  by  men  who  were  too  staunch, 
too  systematic,  and  too  practised  iu  blood,  to  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  governed  or  intimidated  by  any  such  capricious 
decrees.  These  philanthropists  feel  as  in  the  predicament 
of  a  nation  that  has  made  a  conquest  and  a  peace,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  venture  to  disband  any  of  its  soldiers, 
or  remit  any  of  its  suspicious  vigilance. 

Such  being  the  case,  every  book  of  the  tendency  of  the 
one  before  us  will  be  received,  even  thus  long  after  the 
decree  of  abolition,  with  a  prejudice  ‘in  its  favour.  The 
decided  reprobation  of  slavery  wil!  appear  to  have  a  merit 
somewhat  beyond  that  of  merely  judging  right;  and  it  must 
be  very  indiflbrent  composition  that  will  debar  the  writer 
the  praise  of  reasonably  good  authorship. 

Jt  will  not  be  possible  to  advance  far  in  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Gahford’s  hook,  without  feeling  that  he  will  need  the 
fiillbcneht  of  this  friendly  prejudice.  The  diction  will  soon 
excite  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  wonder.  We  are  much 
against  the  practice  of  going  on  all  occasions  into  super¬ 
latives;  but  we  think  tliat  even  after  deliberation  we  should 
be  inclineii  to  say,  it  is  the  strangest  lingo  we  ever  read 
or  beam.  In  the  utter  want  of  order  and  logical  depend¬ 
ence  in  the  train  of  thoughts,  liie  composition  is  not  so 
very  dissimilar  to  that  of  many  works  of  which  we  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  *  tread  the  crude  consistence.  But  the  anomalous 
construction  of  sentences,  the  uncouth  collocatiou  of  words, 
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rujJ  ihc  sampV^s  of  nrw  -coioagc  introduced  ji/rre  unJ  4iere#, 
place  it  «luioa  uut  of  •  ail  parallel  or  oonvpoiitloa.  Jl  It 
tH)t  b^wcTcr  un<'Ki)u.Hiag  to  mve  an  opportuiuty  of  teeing 
the  two  opposite  extremes  of  any  thing  that  declines  f/om 
its  best  to  its  worst,  by  a  very  iuiig  gradatiou ;  aud  the 
oiirious  reader  may  forai  his  conjocturo  at  the  uuinbei;  of 
diderences  of  English  style,  iti  Uie  descending  degrcca  <>f' 
merit,  that  may  find  room  betw'cen,  frvr  (instance,  the  com* 
position  of  Junius,  and  such  as  that  in-  the ‘folloiving  ^>as*» 
sages :  ’ 

*  The  disposition  of  the  colonists  not  to  comply -with  its  dictates,* 
(those  of  the  Abolition  Act)  ‘  iccontpanivd  with  the  fruitless  hope 
OT  clandestine  importations  of  slares,  notwithstnndmg  this  prohibitory 
decree,  may  reduce,  by  a  contest  of  comumacy  against  prudence,  some 
of  these  colonies  to  a  condition  which  Mrill  bring  to  pars  the  anti* 
cipated  depopulation  of  whites:  tlien. indeed  would  the  mother  country « 
feel  a  sound  policy  in  having  ao  improved  coloured  race  at  such  a 
juncture.  Colonial  fidelity  ui^er  all  changes,  and  the  protection  lif 
mother  couotriei,  are  reciprocal  ^obligutioos  ;  and  ‘With  tiiese  odvintaget 
the  functions  cf  society  are  not  diftcult  .to  preserve  .in  oolonial  ^ooiw* 
munities.  This  is,  however,  alluding  to  the  .possibility  of  on  evcoi 
confessedly  more '  agreeable  cursorily  to  notloe,  than  formally  to  oniici- 
pate.  A  crisis  the  drift  of  this  essay  is  unexceptionably  to  caution 
against  rather  than  accelerate  ;  as  the  occurrence  of  it  ought  in  no 
way  or  shape  to  be  indisptjnsablc  to  the  happiness  or  sallty  of  any 
colonial  class  or  colour,  and  is  to  be '  dqirecated  from  an  ap|7rehensioa 
entertained,  not  indeed  of  the  low  of  these  colonies  ‘by  the  change, 
but  of  tlic  possibility  of  their  conneKiont  with  the  '  parent  state,  being 
thereby  weakened  in  the  expedient  support  of  a  n.{tional  zeal,  mniturd  * 
allegiance  and  attachment  m  useful  in  colonial  rehtdoos.  .An  epoeb 
certainly  rendered  from  being  improbable,  by  a  coatinuance  ot  tbe 
protracted  policy  of  tthe  past,  instead  ^  *  new  order  of  things  which 
West  Indian  c^onLd  affairs  immediately  called  for.*  p.  38. 

*  fiarbnrous  customa,  which  have  disgraced  polite  nations  capable 
of  instructing  the  world  by  their  wisdom,  and  fasteni(\g  to  the  memory 
of  their  existence  the  meed  of  celebmy,  for  xhe  »mo^  profound  .truths 
4Qd  enlightened  philosophy.*  p. 

*  it  would  :be  choking  (reason  to  disbeliovc  tire  existence  of  ihe 
abuses  of  power  in  ancient  slavery.*  p.  65. 

*  Not,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  principles  an  intthutiod  at 
tlic  begioinnf^  of  the  'same,  Adt  us  rtraoe  .the  origin  of  siavory  os  far 
a*  rtaioo'nn^  the  icvidence  •  of 'nations  aisimiiate  with  our  desigi},,fio4 
furnish  our  aoueccs  of  conjecture.*  (p.,  68. 

*  The  Andlvidual  unable  to  provide  for  himsdf,  it  ;not  likriy  tn 
provide  :lv,;D0sr  itnckrrd  to  ;bt  .the  possessor  •U  a  .family,  cooseqileoUy 
hh  igenetation  very  noon  paiMth  ( swi^,  Ogocf  ably  to  ov  aDgelical  donun*  , 
cistion.*  p. 

*  Having /laid  the  .prigin  :of.  skvery  at  the  ihrcihoU  of  society, 
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»  •  *  "  * 

iTJu*t  reconcile  ihii  hypotheiis  with  the  theory  of  facts  deduced  from 
the  ingress  of  nun  into  the  social  temple,  the  sole  repository  of  human 
iviirdom,  yet,  of  all  its  other  systematical  efforts,  the  least  able  to  elu¬ 
cidate  the  mystery  of  itself/  p,69, 

‘  Equally  dithcult  it  is  also,  for  the  enslaved  exile  to  understand 
our  language  and  ideas,  and  being  destitute  of  a  formation  of  mind 
or  soul,  to  rep<iie  imperfect  conceptions  of  either,  or  fasten  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  instruction,  confidence  beyond  perpetual  superintcndance  is 
unattached  to  their  abvery.*  p.  78. 

‘  The  fields  of  this  country,’  (the  West  Indies)  ‘  are  however  the 
golden  stall  of  its  rcoown,  to  trace  their  rural  policy,  one  must  wade 
tluough  the  Augean  mire  of  slavery,  1  would  spare  the  reader  and 
myaeii  the  unpleasing  task,  if  I  knew  the  way  of  exposing  an  unpro- 
fitable  law,  and  deleterious  system  by  keeping  aloof  in  dean  paths.’  p.  80. 

*  *  Behold  an  expedience  founded  on  the  basis  of  right !  an  expe¬ 
dience  unlike  that  of  our  slave-trade,  established  in  one  century,  and 
falling  to  pieces  in  the  next ;  but  an  exjwlience  able  to  keep  pace 
wh  perpetuity,  and  exist  until  invisible  time,  freighted  with  the  annals 
of  mortal  transactions,  shall  have  run  its  incomprehensible  circuit  ;  and 
the  mysterious  fiat  of  human  existence  being  revoked,  mortal  affairs* 
can  be  no  more.^  p. 

It‘  is  irksome  enough  to  have  the  task  of  bringing  ont 
such  a  1^11  im  lily  of  rubbish  to  public  notice;  hut  vve  have 
liL'anl  it  iniiniated  that  the  presumption  is  always  against 
the  etjuity  of  men  of  our  craft,  when  they  pronounce 
hook  to  be  ill  written,  and  omit  to  justify  the  sentence  of 
formal  proof.  The  excessive  wretchedness  of  the  corapo- 
sitiuii  of  this  volume  is  the  more  strange  and  the  less  toler¬ 
able,  as  the  author  demands  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of 
literary  attainments.  For  he  quotes  the  Latin  ot  Horace, 
even  timt  Horace  who  wrote  in  the  Augustan  age;  and 
tells  us  how  the  Greek  term  corresponding  to  onr  word 

*  ind  stry*  is  compounded,  and  what  it  therefore  signifies. 

And  such  writing  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  the  book  re¬ 
lates  ‘to  matters  of  groat  interest,  which  must  come  again 
before  the  public  ;  is  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  thinking;  and  contains,  we  suspect,  a' consider¬ 
able  portion  of  important  truth.  • 

This  most  confused  medley  of  facts  and  miserably 
enounced  observations,  purports  to  have  been  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  the  West  Indies;  and  its  object  is  to  illustrate 
the  elTecis  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  condition  of  those  colo¬ 
nies;  to  shew  that  the  system  of  slavery  itself,  as  main¬ 
tained  even  subsequently  to  the  abolition  of  that  trafhe,  u 
carrving  them  rapidly  to  utter  ruin;  and; to  suggest  some 
Diodifications  bv  which  the  pernicious  lendency*of  that  system 
oiAy  be  obviatet),  and  its  existence  ultimately  worn  away-  ^ 
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Kca**  tlie  beginning  of  bis  work,  the  auiIior  ,rc^ia?lvs  tb.it 
the  ;?ppe:srance  pres*  nteJ  by  ‘.he  ^^'est  India  IJanJs  lo  ,a!i 
European,  on  bis  first -arrival  there,  is  tb  it  ol  U  rrUorii^'>  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  cubivaiion,  so  very  large  a  pr  pv  nioii 
of  tbc  land  still  lyiitg^in^  the  stale  of  a  wibb'nus^.  Eg 
3  relleclive  person  tbi^  will  be  a  sinking  and  ,<.  v  mi 
aspect,  when  be  considers  tbal,  according  to  the  most 
probable  calculations  and  coi|jeclures,  several  millions  of 
iiuinan  beings  bavc  been  tollve^cd  from  Afric*'i  to  these 
islands, — that  they  are  naturally  a  bealiliy  and  Ijardy  race, — 
that  the  climate  is  congenial  with  their  constitution,  that 
the  soil  amply  repays  cultivation, — and  that  under  a  inoral 
and  political  economy,  even  but  mode;atf:ly  favourable  to 
the  prosperity  of  human  society,  colonies  receiving  such 
vast  accessions,  and  possessing  all  these  advantages,  might 
have  grown  to  a  multitude  capahlo  of  occupying  and  cul¬ 
tivating  a  space  on  the  earth  of  far  more  than  twenty  times 
the  extent  contained  in  all  these  islands.  ^  What  a  trims- 
cendenily  malignant  influence  must  have  .been  concentrated 
on  these  devoted  spots,  io‘  make  them  ,  the  scene  of  so 
signal  a  reversal  of  the  usual  economy  of  nature  !  What 
an  energy  of  destruction  must  have  unremittingiy  ,opcratcdt 
when  Willi  so  many  advantages,  and  after  receiving  an 
flux  of  human  beings  numerous  enough  to  have  yesulled,  a^ 
our  author  without  perhaps  any  great  extravagance  asserts, 
in  a  population  capable  of  cultivating  the  American  wil- 
(Icrnessds  from  Cape  Horn  up  to  the  iiorthQin*  region  of 
snow,  these  colonies  are  still,  labouring  for  existence  with 
such  diiticuUy  as  to  be  compelled  to  resign  ipany  of  their 
cultivated  lands  to  relapse  into  desert!  A  tlioiiohiful  man 
would  often  be  affected  with  horror  in  surveying  the  region 
which  this  state  of  things  demonstrates  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  systematic  oppression  and  murder. 

Our  author  furnishes  many  illustrations  of  that  ii)  success, 
which,  speaking  comprehensively,  may  be  aflirined  to  have 
always  attended  the  West  India  system.  Eor  ill  success 
may  justly  be  aflirmed  of  tliat  practical  speculation  in 
which  the  capital  embarked,  and  the  laboui^  ^nJ  talent, 
and  life  consumed,  do  not  ixturn  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion  of  advantage  as  that  obtained  in^  the  average  re¬ 
sult  of  human  means  and  exertion  in  other  dpparlments. 
Remarking  on  the  enormous  capital  a1)sorb|cd  •  by  these 
islands,  he  says  the  general  condition  and  appe^trauee  of  tho 
colonies  are  such  as  to  excite, ^  in  an  itiquiaitive  observer, 
the  utmost  wonder  what  can  have  become  of  lU  ltirice|bere  is 
nothing  in  the  habitations,  or  tlie. style  of  or  tbe 
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^tate  of  tlie  plantations,  that  appears  at  all  answerable  to 
tlic  vast  property  from  Europe  that  has  been  vested  or  coot 
anmed,  and  of  even  the  property  that  has  a  tangible  existence  Iq 
the  colonies.  He  adduces  what  he  regards  as  unntiestionnble 
evidence,  to  prove  that  little  more  than  one  half  belongs  to  the 
ostensible  holders,  there  being  on  the  whole  value,  oi'Ruy 
six  millions,  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  twenty  fonr  mil¬ 
lions.  On  the  same  evidence  it  is  stated  that  in  17S9  the 
average  profits  of  the  whole  capital  embarked  in  Jatnaica 
were  only  foicr  per  cent.  And  so  little  is  the  case  sub¬ 
sequently  mended,  that  a  prodigious  number  of  bankruptcies 
and  ti*ansfcrs  of  estates  are  taking  place  every  year,  while 
many  estates  are  literally  going  to  ruin. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  must  of  course  be 
answerable  for  a  certain  share  of  the  calamitous  account; 
but  Mr.  G.  charges  the  main  mass  of  the  evil  on  the  slave 
trade  and  on  slavery.  He  fornishes  statements  tending  to 
•hew,  that  the  first  cost  of  slaves,  the  interest  on  that  sum, 
and  the  cost  of  their  subsistence,  amount  to  such  an  expence 
as  will  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  planter  to 
make  his  capital  more  than  very  moderately  productive  at 
the  best,  unless  the  extent  of  West  Indian  cultivation  were 
to  much  contracted  as  to  raise  the  price  of  the  product 
in  the  European  market.  Along  with  this  expensiveness  of 
the  stock  ot  slaves,  is  to  be  taken  the  fact,  very  strongly 
and  repeatedly  insisted  on  hy  onr  author,  that  there  is  in 
rlaverj’,  especially  a  slavery  so  wretched  as  that  in  question, 
something  so  fatally  repressive  of  all  the  active  powers, 
that  it  is  comparatively  hut  a  small  measure  of  efficient 
labour  lliat  can  by  any  possible  severity  be  forced  out  of 
the  rchictant  and  stupified  subjects  of  the  whip.  Stating 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  be  a  common  number 
for  the  slaves  on  a  plantation,  he  is  of  opinion  that  these 
do  not  perform  actually  a  greater  portion  of  labour  than 
|H*rl>ap8  a  twentieth,  or  much  less  than  a  twentieth 
of  that  uunther  o(  men  on  English  farms,  assisted  by  the  Eng* 
lish  auxiliary  means  of  labour. 

'1  fear  00  cootradiction  wrhea  I  ddUbtraitly  atim,  after  a  due  in* 
Vfstigntiofi  and  coinpiikoi>«  that  the  quaoiity  of  l^bovr  on  a  plaoiatioa  of 
the  preceding  deecription  docs  not  equal  the  labour  of  an  ofdiiiary  Eagliab 
farm  :  and  under  a  tree  industry  U  ought  geaeraily  to  employ  at  few  propU 
Bi:t  the  ditaihantagei  of  slavery,  destitute  of  mind  or  soul  to  adopt  agfir 
coltural  machinery  to  accelerate  or  reduce  its  labours,  consigned  in  coa^ 
aequeoct  lo  the  tedknif  process  of  the  band,  accompanied  with  that  laziocsi 
fnd  dtagutt  of  labour  inseparable  from  this  political  oopditioo,  mock  tbc 
CidiMry  odculatsoDU  of  indvstry,  and  render  a 'work  done  by  staves  to'U 
tety  soamy  tahtre  the  bboorcra  have  been  wtry  Dumerous.^  p;  90. 
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lie  constantly  assort-» ^ tiuit  preat  stupidity  marks  tlio  cha¬ 
racter,  generally^  of  llie  slaves;  but  unecpovoc ally  atTihutes 
it  to  thfir  condition,  and  avows  his  disbelief  of  any  native 
and  invariable  ififeriority  to  tlie  whites. 

Sixteen  years  has  been  given  a^^  the  term  within  which| 
under  the  ordinary  treatment,  a  whole  stock  of  slaves  is 
supposed  to  die  ;  that  is,  the  stock  bcint;  kept  up  to  its 
original  nundxM*,  as  manv  as  that  original  number  will 
have  d  ed.  Mr.  G.  thinks  fourteen  years  would  be  nearer 
the  truth.  Tint  they  ntiist  have  perished  at  a  much  quicker 
rate,  on  plantations  conducted  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
says  many  of  them  have  been  of  late  years.  For  he  desciibes 
many  of  the  plante  rs  as  having  bi*en  constantly  under  so  severe 
a  pressure  of  ditficnitv  to  make  good  their  engagements*, 
tliat  an  immCiliarc  bankruptcy  would  have  been  the  cqn- 
se<’pience  of  their  failing  to  transmit  a  given  quantity  of 
produce  against  a  particular  time,  of  by  a  particular  ncet  ; 
wMen  this  (jnaniity  could  not  be  furnished  wilhonl  a  com¬ 
pulsion  of  exiraordiiiary  labour  on  the  slaves.  Planters  of 
t  tis  order  were  among  the  loudest  in  their  indignation 
rg  li.ist  the  abolition,  as  it  was  obviously  incompatible  with 
t.jcir  plan  and  circnmsiancos  to  prolon<»  the  life  and  strength 
of  their  mature  slaves  by  sparing  them,  or  to  rear  the 
^onngoius  under  indulgent  care  and  exemptions. 

T  he  generality  of  West  India  proprietors,  howwrr,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  w’ere  and  rven  still  are  hostile  to 
the  abolition ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  numbef 
of  them  w’cre  just  as  much  indis|>oscd  to  all  meajjures  of 
infernal  amedioration — and  this  notwithstanding  the*  whol^ 
system  w.is  evidently  verging  fast  to  ruin. 

Tiie  n  eans  of  avoiding  this  ruin  are  not  very  satis¬ 
factorily  illustrated  by  our  aull>or.  He  proposes  that  more 
ol  the  proprietors  of  estates  shall,  out  of  benevolence,  go 
and  reside  on  them,  and  be  very  humane,  and  set  examples 
of  virtue,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  riot  in  luxury  at 
home,  while  they  commit  the  slaves  to  some  mercenary 
unfeeling  manager.  He  would  have  much  greater  attontion 
paid  to  the  children  of  the  slaves,  who  ought  to  receive 
the  nidimenls  ol  education.  Every  facility  should  be  af«» 
forded  to  enable  deserving  slaves  to  purchase  their. freedom^ 
And  he  urges,  tuai  improved  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  afford  advantageous  employment*  to  those  who  arc  free, 
whose  condition  he  describes  as  being  at  present  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate  and  humiliating.  He  does  not,  however,  very  boldly 
and  explicitly  s'ay,  what  is  doubtless  coming  very  fast  id 
ke  acknowledged  as  the  plain  truth,  tiiat  nothing  of  .all 
Vou  VIII.  2  T 
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this  will  be  done,  unless  the  government  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic  shall  choose  to  will  some  of  these 
things,  and  to  enforce  them  peremptorily,  with  such  an 
interference  with  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  will  excite 
even  a  still  louder  outcry  than  that  which  stormed  against 
the  abolition. 

There  are  many  interesting  remarks  and  points  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  most  singular  fan  ago  which  we  cannot  par¬ 
ticularize.  Those  who  are  not  too  much  fretted  by  bad 
writing  to  be  instructed  by  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
good  sense,  will  do  well  to  read,  or  at  least  try  to  read 
the  volume. 


Art.  Vll.  An  Account  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Isle  of  Man  / 
including  a  to^graphical  Description  ;  a  sketch  of  its  Mineralogy  ;aa 
outline  of  its  Laws,  witli  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Strangers ;  and  a 
history  of  the  Island.  By  George  Woods.  Svo.  pp.  370.  price  10/.  6^. 
Baldwin.  1811. 

l^R.  WOODS  stales  himself  to  hare  been  led  to  the  publu 
cation  of  this  volume,  by  the  difHculty  which  he  expe¬ 
rienced  in  procuring  any  siifhcient  information,  in  a  printed 
form,  before  his  visit  to  tliis  singular  island — singular,  w'e  mean, 
in  reference  to  its  laws,  customs,  language,  and  privileges. 
Snh’iect  to  the  British  Kmpire,  it  has  not  yet  adopted  its  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  reasons  for  that 
anomalous  policy,  which  can  suiVer  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
uOVr  an  exemption  from  {icnalties  incurred  in  another. 

This  *  Account’  is  divided  into  three  liooks  containing— 

*  a  general  and  particular  account  of  the  Isle  of  Man’— ‘the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man’, — and  ‘  the  Histo¬ 
ry  of  tire  Island.’  'J'o  these  heads  the  various  particulars  are,with 
sufficient  accuracy,  referred.  The  mineralogy  of  the  island 
is  the  subject  of  the  IstChapter,  and  a  general  view' of  it  is 
given  in  the  follow  ing  paragraph. 

•  The  northern  poition  of  the  inland  is  a  light  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
ermmon  clay  :  the  grc-itest  portion  of  the  island  consists  of  a  barren  soil, 
retting  on  grey  wack6-slatc,  and  on  clay-slate :  a  small  portion  around 
Castletown  it  composed  of  limestone  of  ti  ansition  :  and  the  mountains  are 
formed  chiefly  ot  strata  of  clay-slate,  much  intersected  by  reins  of 
c^uanxt  and  which  seem  to  rest  on  mica-slate,  a  mineral  that  occurs  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  several  of  them,  and  which  probably  rests  on  gra¬ 
nite.  The  dip  of  the  strau,  whether  of  slate,  of  lime-stone,  or  sand¬ 
stone,  is  almost  invariably  toutli-easi.  I'he  chief  metillic  lepositories 
ar.*  veins  of  lead  and  copper  ores  near  Laxey,  at  Foxdale,  and  at  Breda- 
htad  near  Port  Erin.' 

Rats  and  Puffins  seem  to  form  the  most  important  article  in 
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Manks  zoology.  The  latter  are  said  to  make  excellent  soup« 
and  the  former,  after  effecting  a  debarkation  from  the  wreck  of 
a  Russian  merchantman,  declared  war  against  the  poor  puf¬ 
fins/*  who  burrow  in  rabbit  holes,  and  nearly  extcrminateu  the 
puffin  race.  The  following  method  of  settling  a  territorial 
dispute  is  exceedingly  good.  We  wish  that  all  national 
squabbles  were  adjusted  as  rationally. 

*  Noxious  reptiles  are  not  to  be  found.  Whether  they  would  be  able  to 
lire  and  multiply  is  not  agreed  upon.  Giraldus  notes  a  dispute  between 
the  Kings  ot  England  and  Ireland  for  this  little  domain,  which  was 
agreed  to  be  amicaUy  settled  by  the  introduction  of  venomous  reptiles  from 
England  which  would  not  live  in  Ireland.  The  reptiles  lircu,  and  the 
King  of  England  consequently  took  possession  of  it.* 

This  Island  presents  a  dreary  and  sterile  surface.  ^  It  is/ 
observes  Mr.  W.  *  destitute  of  woods,  and  of  almost  all  trees 
not  phinted.  Sometimes  1  observed  a  little  brushwood,  and  at 
others  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  places  where  bushes  and 
hazel  trees  used  to  greno^ 

The  population  is  supposed  to  exceed  30,000.  The  climate 
is  somewhat  *  milder  in  winter  tlian  that  of  the  neighbouring 
shores,*  and  the  heat  of  summer,  on  the  other  band,  is  not  sa 
great.  The  land  is  chiefly  divided  into  small  farms,  from  160^ 
to  200  acres  each.  The  duration  of  leases  is  most  absurdly  li¬ 
mited  by  legislative  enactment  to  21  years,  a  system  clearly 
fatal  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  ;  but  toe  mystery  is 
solved  when  wc  find  it  attributed  bv  Mr.  Woods  to  the  selfisb 
apprehensions  of  the  governors,  that  long  leases  would,  by 
affecting  the  frequency  of  purchase,  keep  a  few  fines  on  alien¬ 
ation  out  of  their  pockets.  About  twenty  shillings  per  Snglisb 
statute  acre  may  be  the  average  amount  of  farm-reiiL 

The  cattle  are  turned  to  graze  upon  the  uncultivated  land 
which  is  common,  and  amounts  to  more[than  one  third  of  tho 
island.  We.  mention  this  unimportant  fact  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  following  instance  of  brute  saga* 
city. 

**  Horses  being  accustomed  to  take  in  larger  mouthfuls  and  longer 
branches  than  the  sheep,  cannot  eat  the  furze  in  its  natural  sute,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prickles.  When  confined  to  this  sort  of  food,  they  trample 
upon  the  branches,  and  paw  them  with  their  forefeet,  till  the  prickles  be¬ 
come  mashed  together  or  rubbed  off ;  and  so  completely  do  they  perform 
thsir  work,  tliat  the  food  thus  prepared  might  be  squeezed  by  the  bare  band 
with  impunity.** 

Sleep  in  this  country,  are  subject  to  as  peculiar  and  fatal  disease, 
called  by  the  natives  Otfn,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  eating  of  the  hy- 


and  no  opening  a  sheep  that  has  died  of  the  disease,  to  be  found  attached 
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thereto,  trarifonned  into  an  animal,  having  apparent  life  and  motion,  bu 
ri  taining  its  primitive  vcgeubic  shape.  ** 

•  The  mamifpcturrrs  of  the  island  export  to  the  value  of  from 
5,OOOl  to  10,0001.  yeai  ly  in  strong  linensand  sailcloth.  The  re- 
inainder  of  the  annual  exportation  consists  in  herrings,  >  vary¬ 
ing  in  quantity|Vvith  the  success  of  the  fishery,  lead,  or  lead 
ore,  fowls,  huttcr,  a  few  eggs,  andsom-*  other  trifling  art  idea** 
^'he  Manhs  herring  fishery  euiplox  s  nearly  ^00  fishing  .b«'ats  of  • 
about  16  tons  each.  The  season  commences  in  July,  and  ends 
with  September.  The  numbers  caught  do  uot,  probably,  admit 
cf  calcu  ation,  but  the  average  quantity  annually  cured  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  W.  to  be  between  eight  and  ten  millions,  being 
come  years  dout>le  this  quantity,  and  some  years  only  halt 

*  The  present  price  of  fresh  herrings  vanes  f*rom  12s.  6d.  to 

per  maze  of  30  score.* 

We  pass  over  a  considerable  variety  of  matter  which,  though 
inttoduced  with  perfect  propriety  into  the  work,  does  notan* 
pear  very  susceptible  of  analysis,  nor  very  important  in  itself. 
The  *  attractions  of  the  island,*  except  in  the  valuable  instance 
of  exemption  from  taxes,  are  not  great.  L’ving  is  cheap,  but 
not  cheaper  than  in  more  desirable  parts  of  the  British  Kmpire. 
The  Itinerary  seems  to  present  but  little  charm  to  the  pictu¬ 
resque  ti'ttveller.  Mr.  Woods  has  enlivened  it  by  two  or  three 
good  fairy’  tales,  among  which  the  maiithe  doog — the  ‘  spectre 
hound*  of  Waller  Scnti-*-iiiakes  a  conspicuous  figure. 

There  is  some  want  of  discrimination  in  the  c  'apter  on  the 
ronstitution,  hut  as  far  as  we  can  collect  the  government  of 
the  Inland  is  now  merely  nominal.  I'he  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  seem  to  be  united,  and  a  system  of  appeals  to  be  es- 
ttthlifihetl  which  must,  we  apprehend,  prove  occasionally  vexa- 
ti(»us.  The  government  such  as  it  is,  is  in  the  h-  nds  of  the 
Covemor,  the  Deemsters  and  the  Keys, — apparently  a  sort  of 
King,  Lords,  and'  Commons.  Of  the  latter,  the  number  is 
twenty  four’;  and  of  the  Deemsters— it  could  nut  well  he 
K*s4» — only  two.  The  revenue  of  the  island  was  stated  by  the 
Duxe  of  Athol  in  the  year  \190  to  amount  to  upwards  of  8(XX)I. 
per  annum  ;but  accoixiing  to  Mr.  Pitt's  sUtcuient  in  the  House 
of  Conouonsin  1603,  it  amounted  to  the  gross  sum  of  18,0iXd. 
per  annum,  upon'the  average  of  the  Iasi  lew  years. 

The  essays  on  the  Mauks  laws  contain  a  very  siiificientexpo* 
sition  ot  their  character  and  exient.  The  most  interesting  of 
their  peculiaiilies  is,  that  they  afford  proteciiop  to  debiors 
against  legal  process  on  account  pf  debts  not  coutnictcd  in  the 
iM^nd.  Some  anecdotes,  in  connpctipn  with  this  privilege  are 
related  by  Mr.  Wopds.  ^  chapter  is  devgted  tpihp:#Ie.  of  the 
^landi  ^  u  apsaction  which  will  pxoh^Uly  be  to  tb^ 
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of  Fngliib  hUtory  hy  the  name  I'f  the  Athol  joi).  The  last 
chapter  detiiils  tlic  history  of  the  Isiatid. 

With  some  de^^jctioii  for  a  w  mt  of  distinct  statement  ta 
some  parts  qf  t^^  work,  wc  are  di>poftCii  to  consider  it  as  a  very 
respectable  comp.tution. 


Art.  Vni.  Tkf  Life  and  Oii^inul  Corres^'ondertc^^  ef  Sir  Ceoi^  Jtndclje 
Knigktf  LA..D»t  the  Friend  of  the  Ear!  of  Str.jffbrd.  By  Thomas’ 
Dunham  Whitaker,  L.L.D.,  F.S.A.*  Vicar  of  Whalley,  in  Lan. 
cashire*  4io.  pp.  300.  Price  i  I  Is.  Longman  and  Co. ;  Edwards^ 
Halifax;  Ford,  Manchester.  1810. 

h  i OST  men  who  have  much  imagination  and  hut  little  money» 
^  can  recollect  that,  ofieucr  than  once  in  their  lives,  perhaps, 
it  has  occurred  to  them,  what  a  number  of  concealed  and  lust 
deposits  of  treasure  there  are  within  the  country,  and  prgb:tbly 
within  the  cqunty,  in  which  they  are  living.  Even  within  a 
more  neighbounne  i, pace, —  perhaps  within  their  parish — tliere 
may  be  several  niiknown  spots,— pp^sibly  in  stopped  up  holes 
in  walls  that  they  have  numberless  times  seen, — under  stones  or 
flours  on  which  they  have  trodden,'  or  in  gardens  from  which 
they  have  had  their  cabbage  and  gooseberrie;*, — where  boxes 
or  little  jars  of  precious  coins  are  lying,  as  useless  as  the  jewels 
that  Clarence  dreamed  he  saw  in  the  sockets  of  the  dead  men’s 
eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the  .vea.  And  for  a  moment  or  two  thev 
have  indulged  in  a  kind  of  fretting  amusement,  to  think,  wbat 
delightful  luck  it  would  be  to  fall  on  one  of  those  idle  juntas 
of  golden  and  siUer  monarchs. 

We  presume  that  our  inveterate  insatiable  antiquaries  may 
be  liable  to  lapse  into  a  similar  kind  of  musings  respecting  the 
uniteii  cted  lodgments  of  old  papers.  Often  mu.si  their  ima« 
ginatioiis  be  played  upon,  and  pleased  and  vexed  at  once,  by 
tliL*  Elvbiau  but  visionary  forms  of  the  lumber-rooms  of  manor- 
houseji  and  castles — of  the  twilight  garrets  actually  (existing 
somewhere  within  the  immen-e  mass  of  English  huilcliug — 
which  contain  trunks  or  lioxes,  with  veneraide  du»i  thickly 
overspreading  thein,  and  black  spidirs  standing  centiiiel  in 
perpetoity  over  them,  and  which  trunks  contain  aiuicpie  rc- 

f;isters,  or  letters,  or  topographical  legends,  or  the  rhyming 
iterature  of  aoine  extinct  family.  Ana  these  papers  ate  per¬ 
haps  not  yet,  oh  !  not  even  yet,  so  irrcirievahly  woriii*cateii  at 
to  be  totally  illegible.  What  distressing  chasms  in  the  history 
of  a  title  might  be  supplied  !  How  many  pedigrees  might  be 
settled  haif-way  up  toward  the  Conquest !  Whut  light  would 
burst  forth  on  the  important  questions  concerning  a  Kopisb 
foundation — or  a  royal  progress — or  the  (piarrela  of  two  ncigb- 
bouriiig  d^tricis — or  the  ancient  convivialities  of  the  old  man* 
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sion  of  nobility — or  which  it  was  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family 
once  inlmbiting  it  that  went  with  Edward  or  Henry  to  the  wars 
in  France— or  the  real  character  of  some  s*j{jijrdinate  states¬ 
man  ; — ff  we  had  but  some  supernatural  to  lead  us,  or 

f/*  but  some  auspicious  accident  would  poiiK  us,  to  exactly  the 
ritiibt  garret,  or  trunk,  or  closet,  of  all  the  garrets,  trunbi,  and 
closets  in  the  country. — If  any  partial  intelligence  is  obtained 
concerning  the  existence  of  such  an  inostiinable  deposit,  there 
is  no  rest  till  it  ran  he  inspected  ;  after  it  has  been  iuspected, 
there  is  no  rest  till  its  contents  are  printed  ;  and  when  they  are 
printed,  there  is  no  ordinary  strain  of  exultation  in  congratu¬ 
lating  myself  and  the  public,  on  the  discovery,  and  the  patriotic 
communication,  of  the  hidden  riches. 

The  present  work  is  given  to  the  public  with  no  equivocal 
intimations  of  its  importance.  The  title  page  announces  the 
*  Friend  of  Lord  Stratford.’  Wc  all  know  that  Strafford  was 
an  exceedingly  conspicuous  man,  and  how  should  we  have 
failed  to  know  also  that  a  very  great  man  never  makes  a  friend 
of  a  little  one?  As  to  the  manner  in  wliich  these  letters  have 
been  so  long  preserved,  to  be  brought  out  at  last  so  oppor¬ 
tunely  to  alleviate  a  famine  of  literature,  the  advertisement 
informs  us,  that  Sir  G.  Radcliffe’s  son,  (his  only  child,)  dying 
without  in  Dublin,  in  1679,  a  part  of  the  paternal  estate 

was  sold  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Elmsall,  *  by  whom,’  says 
the  Editor,  ‘  according  to  the  best  information,  1  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  these  letters,  &c.  were  discovered  in  an  old 
neglected  trunk  or  bureau,  and  have  over  since  been  preserved 
wiili  the  care  and  respect  to  which  tlicy  are  entitled.’  The 
hist  announcement  to  him  of  their  existence,  was  made  hv  an 
antiquarian  friend,  who  brought  him  extracts,  as  Columbus 
brought  l>ack  sainjilcs  of  the  productions  of  the  new  world.  A 
desire  was  excited  to  obtain  access  to  inspect  the  whole  col¬ 
lection.  'rhe  privilege  was  politely  granted  by  the  possessor; 
and — 

‘  on  a  careful  perusal,  I  thought  them  too  valuable  to  be  left  to  the 
f.itc  uf  many  similar  collections,  which,  having  neither  been  printed  nor 
placed  in  any  great  national  rej)Ository  of  ancient  papers,  have  either 
perished  in  the  changes  of  family  property,  or  remain  perpetually  exposed 
to  that  calamny.* 

*  On  the  whole  this  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  “  I*ord  Strafford’s  Letters,”  to  the  e  Aor  of  which  the  contents 
of'  it  were  evidently  unknown ;  and  for  that  reason,  had  the  quantity  of 
matter  peimitted,  it  would  have  been  expanded  into  a  thin  folio,  in  order 
to  bind  up  uiittoinily  with  that  magnificent  work.  By  means,  indeed,  of 
Caite’s  •*  Life  of  Ormond,”  and  ”  Thurloes  Slate  Papers,”  this  object 
might  still  have  b>?cn  accomplished,  had  not  an  aversion  to  the  modem 
aits  of  book-making  long  since  determined  me,  in  every  collection  which 
I  might  kiy  before  the  public,  to  cooHne  myself  to  original  matter.’ 
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And  toward  the  end  of  the  volume  he  pronounces  it^  ‘  a  for* 
tunate  discovery*  that  ‘  has  enabled  liiiu  to  lay  this  series  of 
letters  before  the  public.* 

*  They  are  preceded  by  a  genealogical  account  of  the  *  liad- 
clifTes,*  who  resided  in  Lancashire,  and  -  *  were,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  a  religious  family,  some¬ 
what  tinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  Puritanis:n.  I'his  ap|>cars 
in  the  characteristic  fondness  of  that  party  for  Old  'rcstament 
names,  as  Joshua,  Jeptha,  Joutos,  Caleb ;  all  of  which  occur, 
and  some  more  than  once,  in  the  compass  of  two  generations.* — 
George  RadclitFe  was  born  in  I59i,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  lost  his  father  when  about  six  years  old,  and 
brought  up  under  tlie  care  of  a  ‘  pious  and  excellent 
mother,  to  whose  instruction  and  example  was  owing,  under 
Providence,  the  serious  and  religious  turn  of  mind  which  in 
youth  and  age,  as  well  as  under  great  diversities  of  fortune,  the 
$on  appears  to  have  maiutaiued  with  undeviuting  constancy.* 
It  is  to  her  that  a  large  portion  of  the  series  of  letters  are  ad¬ 
dressed. 

The  series  commences  from  school,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
writer’s  fourteentli  year,  and  goes  on,  witli  great  sobriety  and 
tiiial  decorum,  to  a  length  of  almost  u  hundred  letters,  rc^cord- 
ing  his  life  and  adventures  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four.  There 
is  then  'a  chasm  of  seven  years,  which  we  wonder  greatly  that 
Dr.  Whitaker  has  not  endeavoured  to  account  for.  The  atU 
mirers  of  the  preceding  epistolary  course  will  regret  this  blank 
as  a  very  serious  loss  and  misfortune  ;  for  it  is  probable  the 
letters  written  during  this  interval  w'ould  have  afforded  if  they 
had  appeared,  verv  accurate  and  interesting  information  con* 
cerning  the  cost  of  five  or  six  suits  of  clothes— concerning  the 
price  of  lodgings — nay  possibly  even  the  nmt  of  a  house  or 
houses  ;  for  in  this  interval  lie  was  twice  married.  His  second 
wife  was  cousin-german  to  Sir  Thomas  W  ent  worth,  afterwards 
Lord  Strafford,  with  whom  he  now  commenced  a  frituidship, 
which  continued  to  liis  Lordship's  death,  and  was,  Dr.\V\  savs, 

*  equally  useful  and  honourable  to  both  parties.*  He  was  be¬ 
come,  in  this  interval,  ‘  an  eminent  practising  lawyer  ;*  and,  at 
appears  from  a  series  of  letters'  to  nis  wife,  who  remained  iti 
Yorkshire  while  he  attended  at  Westminster  during  the  terms, 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands.  He  was  tmieh  em¬ 
ployed  and  trusted  in  the  private  concerns  of  Wentwortli ;  was 
constituted  king’s  attorney  in  the  Court  of  York  whim  Went¬ 
worth  was  lord  president ;  and  when  at  length  Wentworth 
became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  immediately  obtained  for 
Hadcliffe  the  situation  of  principal  secretary  /  an  office  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  prime  minuter.*  About  the  year  1645,  when 
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the  king’s  affairs  were  quite  desperate,  Sir  George  withdrew  to 
France. 

•  During  his  al>odr  at  Paris,  years,  anxiety,  and  want  of  those  acconv- 
rnoiiations  which  his  eatller  habits  had  rcndei^  necessary  to  him,  brought 
on  a  strut  e  of  the  palsy  ;  which  had  happily  no  effect  on  his  understanding, 
and,  as  appears  vrry  little  on  his  spirits.  With  one  side  torpid  and  han 
de:d,  this  faithful  exile  continued  to  the  last  actively  employed  in  providing 
for  his  mastt-r's  present  want^,  and  promoting  his  lestorathm.  That  event, 
the  object  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  cause  of  bitter  disappointment  to  hit 
surviving  friends,  he  was  not  permitted  to  sec ;  the  particulars  of  his  journey 
from  Paris,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  death  inmost  probably  the 
journey  itself),  arc  rowherc  niatrd;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  expir^  at 
I'lubhing,  May  23,  16.57»  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  accom* 
panied  to  his  burial  at  that  place  by  the  Royal  Party.’ 

He  was  tiiobt  indefatigable  as  a  man  of  business,  and  appesrs 
to  have  been  eager  to  occupy  as  many  departments  of  it  as 
]-ossible.  1  hat  he  evinced  no  ordinary  ability  in  this  capacity, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  decisive  proof  than  his  beitig  em¬ 
ployed  in  pn  ference  to  all  other  men  by  Strafford.  In  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  f(K)lish  extravagance  of  praise  bestowed  on  his  elo¬ 
quence  by  some  former  writer,  and  indeed  in  the  general 
estimate  of  his  talents,  i)r.  \V.  is  really  more  sober  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  an  antiquarian  editor.  He  cuiisideri 
Sir  George  as  a  man  of  sound,  clear  sense,  and  as  making  the 
utmost  of  that  inestimable  endowment  by  invincible  diligence; 
but  as  not  participating  in  any  degree  the  commanding  genius 
of  Stratford,  to  whom  it  should  seem  that  he  maintained,  with 
inviolable  fidelity,  that  dutiful  allegiance  which  correctly  mes- 
sureti  and  expressed  their  relation  to  each  other,  in  point  of 
talent.  The  editor  notes  orie  remarkabje  difference  between 
them.  Rnddift'e,  when  transacting  or  Vritiug  upon  business, 
was  always  grave  and  intent.  StraH'ord,  while  pursumg  bit 
purpose  with  an  energy  and  an  clliciency  scarcely  ever  sur* 
passi’d,  could  divert  into  ea^y  vivacities;  as  if  an  eagle,  in 
darting  towards  its  object,  should  make  a  number  of  Rourisheft 
and  gyrations  from  the  pure  exeess  and  ebullition  of  energy'. 
For  conscientious  integrity,  it  would  seem  that  Sir  George  • 
character  was  invulnerable, — except  on  the  political  side.  In 
one  or  two  letters  to  StraHord,  we  were  pleased  to  see  him  po§- 
seising  principle  ami  courage  enough  to  take  iifion  him  to 
admonisfi  that  formidable  personage,  on  some  points  of  moral 
propriety  and  religious  im])ortance.  We  are  toal  that  Strafford 
sometimes  aetimlly  made  him  a  kind  of  confessor,  and  un^ 
reservedly  disclosed  to  him  such  matters  as  oppressed  his  ctWM 
science.  It  is  evkient  that  Uk}  principles  of  religion  bad  beet 
early  ami  seriously  inculcated  on  Sir  George’s  niJnU,  and  tliat 
lie  retained  through  a  busy  political  life  such  a  recollection 
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them  and  promptitude  to,  avow  them,  as  have  long  since  been 
out  of  fashion  in  his  class. 

But  the  biographical  portion  of  this  very  slender  volume 
(not,  however,  constructed,  as  the  editor  positivelv  assures  us, 
for  the  purpose  c*f  *  making  a  book,*)  is  very  brief,  the  substance 
of  it  consisting  of  Sir  Geoi^e^s  letters  ;  with  a  number  from 
Strafford,  which,  though  for  the  greater  part  on  topics  of  no 
great  interest,  and  written  in  an  incorrect,  negligent,  and  almost 
rude  .pliraseologyy  display  ail  his  characteristic  sagacity,  deed* 
sk)n,  and  daring  impetuosity.  .As  to  Uadcliffe's  letters,  wo 
think  that  after  Dr.  W.*s  expressions  about  the  good  foitune 
of  their  discovery  shall  have  been  duly  echoed  by  a  few  anti« 
quearics,  in  the  tone  of  felicitation  to  their  editor,  there  will  be 
nearly  a  perfect  consent  of  ail  other  readers  that  nothing  more 
totally  insipid  and  useless  has  ^ver  yet  been  set  to  occupy  a 
little  space  about  the  centre  of  modern  quarto  pages.  They 
consist  chieffy  ofdittle  notices,  in  the  driest  style,  of  the  most 
ordinary  matters  in  the  passing  circumstances  of  life ;  such  as 
the  want  or  receipt  of  small  sums  of  money,  the  costs  of  diet, 
the  purchase  of  apparel,  disappointments  caused  by  carriers, 
the  meeting  with  acquaintance,  the  perversity  of  my  uncle, 
accompanied  indeed  witli  expressions  of  kindness,  but  gene-^ 
rally  .in  much  the  same'form  of  words,  to  bis  mother.  At  a 
more  advanced  stage  there  are  expressions  of  affection  for  hi^ 
wife. and  son,  deliberations  ,  whether,  they  had  better  come  to 
him  in  London,^ or  stay  for  him  to  return  to  them  in  Yorkshire, 
notices  of  the  load  of  unpleasant  business  in  the  management 
of  some  old  lady’s  estates,  an  account  of  a  slight  imprisonoicnt 
which  he  suffered?  for  refusinglto  pay  his  share  of  the  forced 
loan  with  which' Charlea  made,  an  experiment  on  the  nation  in* 
U27,  with  a  piece  or  two  of  casuistry  about  bow  far  he  ought  to 
persist  ic  incurring  incotivcoienee  or  danger  in  a  resistance  to 
the  iniquity  of)  government, — which  deliberation  ended  in  re«f 
solving,  with  the  advice  of  friends,  that  if  his  Majesty  should 
continue  peremptory,  Mr.  liadcliiDe  should  not.  There  no 
where  appears  any  remarkable  force  of  understanding,  any 
brilliance  or  even  sprightliness  of  though^  any  ardour  of  sen* 
timent,  any  striking  narration.  When  wriungtrom  the  college 
be  never  gives  any  account  of  his  studies,  or  signihes  any  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  any  subject  or  book.  In  short,  the  roattersi 
he  writes  about  seem  to  be  generally,  with  the  exception  of  his 
family,  the  least  things  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  to  write; 
about.  It  is  true,  as  the  editor  observes,  and, gives  ibc  *obser-f 
vation  in  a  tone  of  iniportsore  it  will  not  support^.dmt  a 
her  of  particulars  characteristic  ofvthe  times  are«afforded  by 
such  letters;  ss  for  instance,  the  pricets  ctf  particular  kinds 
food  and  apparel— the  much  greater  measure  of  frugality  pre- 
Vol.  Vllf.  2  U 
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Tailing  in  ihose  times  than  in  the  present,  and  some  parti cnltr 
moden  of  ii — the  extreme  slowness  in  the  conveyance  of  letters 
between  distant  parts  of  the  country,  it  requiring  a  much 
greater  number  of  weeks  than  it  does  now  of  days  Tor  a  com¬ 
munication  between  friends  in  the  north  and  the  south  of 
England — and  the  planner  of  addressing  and  looking  up  to 
parents  in  those  times,  so  much  more  expressive  of  deference 
than  that  prevailing  in  this  age  of  licence,  premature  mannish¬ 
ness,  and  wasteful  expense ;  this  age  of  which,  like  Dr.  W., 
we  should  be  most  passing  glad  to  exchange  the  fops,  the  beard¬ 
less  coxcombs,  the  bucks,  blades,  and  profligate  prodigality, 
for  even  soinetliing  several  degrees  less  decorous  in  character, 
and  economical  in  modes  of  living  and  amusement,  than  what 
is  here  excmplifled  in  the  youth  and  early  manhood,  the  school 
and  college  life,  of  Sir  G.  Hadclifle.  In  good  truth  tliere  it 
not  the  smallest  occasion  for  the  editor's  appeal  to  ‘  even  a 
nio<i<*rn  father  of  rank  and  fortune,  whether  he  can  lay  bis  baud 
on  his  tie.irr  and  say  that,  as  the  companion  and  comfort  of 
bis  old  age,  he  would  not  prefer  a  son  like  George  Hadcliflie, 
to  a  disciple  of  onr  great  classical  seminaries  at  present,  who 
brings  auay  with  him  a  much  greater  horror  of  inelegance  than 
of  vice.’  it  is  admitted,  we  say,  that  these  letters  mark  inci* 
dentally  some  few  features  of  the  simplicity,  the  frugality,  the 
deference  to  elders  and  instructors,  which  that  age  may  boast 
against  the  present,  (for  which,  by  the  way,  that  age  was  in  no 
small  ilegree  indebted  to  that  Puritanism  which  Dr.  W.  detests) ; 
but  at  tlic  same  time  we  think  there  cannot  well  be  a  more 
striking  exempliflcation  of  the  utter  contempt  in  which  we  are 
now  come  to  hold  thatsamo  landed  frugality,  than  that,  in  order 
to  atTord  us  a  very  few  extremely  sli^it  -incidental  notices  of 
the  manners  of  those  times,  a  quantity  of  as  trivial  letters  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  an  educated  person  to  write,  should  be 
made  to  constitute  the  substance  ot  a  guinea  quarto.  What 
amazement  at  any  similar  doings  would  not  have  been  testifi^ 
by  the  worthy  George  Radclilfe,  and  his  tutor,  ami  bis  kind 
mother,  who  were  so  exact  and  careful,  even  to  the  penny, 
about  the  cost  of  every  thing !  What  total  incredulity,  and 
what  scorn  of  the  fortune-teller’s  silliness  they  would  have 
felt,  if  such  a  destiny  had  been  predicted  of  the  homely  written 
messages  about  health  and  the  sundry  little  matters  uf  business, 
which  people  who  had  occasion- to  cat,  and  wear  clothes,  neces¬ 
sarily  had  often  on  their  bands.  Besides,  we  have  plenty  of 
printed  memoirs,  letters,  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  -tbe 
state  and  manners  of  those  times.  Or  if  we  had  not,  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  some  other 
<  old  trunk  or  bureau*  than  that  of  which  the  contents  are  here 
disembogued  ;  and  it  would  have  been  tolerably  safe  tliat  none 
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of  them  could  have  thrown  a  stron;^r  ridicule  on  the  gravity 
with  which  an  editor  should  announce  their  iiiscovery  as  a  for¬ 
tunate  event  for  the  literary  world. 

As  8|)ecimens  we  will  transcribe  two  or  three  letters,  chosen 
rather  at  random  than  with  any  pointed  aim  to  verity  wltat  we 
have  said  of  the  collection. 

The  following  was  written  in  his  fifteenth  year: 

«  Good  Mother,  April  7th,  1607. 

*  You  miffht  think  it  a  very  unnatural  part  ia  me,  having  to  good  op- 
poitunitie,  if  1  would  not  write  unto  you  ;  out  leit  you  ahouid  thiake  to,  1 
could  not  at  this  tyme  hut  write,  although  I  have  but  small  nutter  whereof 
to  write.  I  received  of  George  Armitage  the  carrier  my  half  and  the 
V  0  •  •  and  the  cloth  that  you  carried  the  piggeons  in.  My  mawer  hath 
lent  for  tome  books  to  Loodon»  which  will  coct  above  twenty  ihiUiDgtt 
but  I  can  not  he  without  them.  1  have  sente  you  heere  your  knife,  which 

my  master  has  caused  to  be  new  dressed,  and  a . which 

my  mistress  saith  is  yours,  and  gave  it  to  me  to  send  unto  you.  1  hope 
to  see  my  unkle  come  to  day,  and  my  uncle  Lockwood  said  that  if  he 
could  call  on  him  he  would  come -too.  I  would  gladly  see  my  cousin 
Charles  ;  I  hope  to  see  him  ere  long ;  if  he  come  he  ^all  not  come  before 
he  he  looked  for.  I  pr^you  commend  me  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
all  our  good  friends.  Thus  detyringe  your  dailye  blessings  I  take  my 
leave.  *  Your  obedient  sonne  G.  R.* 

We  pass  over  several  of  just  the  same  sort,  to  extract  the 
ninth,  p.  22. 

^  The  opportunitle  of  this  bearer  at  the  long  intermisiton  of  my  letters, 
my  deare  and  lovynge  Mother,  made  me,  att  this  tyme  that  1  could  not 
omitte  this  so  fitt  an  opportunitie.  These,  therefore,  are  to  give  you 
most  humble  and  earty  tnanks  for  all  your  kindnes  towards  mee,  having 
no  better  recompcnce  to  render  for  the  same.  We  are  all  in  good  healthe 
(praysed  be  God !)  here  at  Oldham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunte  remember 
themselves  unto  you,  and  to  my  brothers  and  listers,  roost  kindlj.  1 
received  by  Thonus  Donford,  this  bearer,  a  6,  7,  and  3  prints  of  ginger* 
breade,  one  to  me,  another  to  Robert,  and  another  to  Jt  rimye,  and  5 
peares  to  my  cousin  Robert  and  mee  from  you,  and  1  peare  and  2  applet 
for  Jerimye  from  you.  We  deaare  greatlye  to  see  you  at  Oldham,  ac¬ 
cording  to  3rour  promise,  for  we . .  My  cousin  Robert  kwell  (God 

be  thanked  1)  and  remembereth  his  dntie  most  humbly  unto  you,  and  his 
most  carefttll  parents.  TTius,  with  my  humble  dutie  and  commendatlooa 
to  my  kyne  brother  and  aisters,  desynogc  your  dalie  prayers,  1  take  my 
leave.  *  Your  most  loy||Dge  and  obedient  tonne,  G.  R.’ 

The  epistles  are  not  in  the  least  improved  in  importance 
after  the  writer  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and,  after 
having  studied  at  college,  has  entered  on  hit  legal  course  at 
Gray’s  Inn.  The  following  are  perfectly  fair  samples : 

*  Lovingt  Mother,  May29ih,  161$. 

*  1  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  with  a  handkerchiefe  from  my 
tiller  Nettleton,  which  I  btvt  delivered  to  Mrs.  Longlcy  |  ibt  is  now 

2  u  a 
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rrry  lickf ,  and  hath  been  a  fortnight  or  more  ;  she  was  purposed  to  hare 
gone  down  into  Yorkshire  this  summer.  I  told  her  of  VOt.  receifed  of 
Christopher  Brookes,  which  she  will  not  have  repaid  ;  but  is  sorry  that  it  ' 
comes  to  you  in  such  small  payments.  I  have  bespoke  your  sugar,  cin¬ 
namon,  ginger,  and  maces,  which  your  godsone  Jo.  Gib.  w’dl  sende.  1 
would  sett  out  from  hence  a  weeke  after  Midsomer  day,  and  go  by 
Oxforde.'  ; 

*  Lovinge  Mother, 

*  1  have  receiveil  from  you  two  letters  dated  the  3d  and  17  of  June. 
For  a  horse  1  think  1  shall  conveniently  provide  me  to  be  at  Thornhill 
about  a  moneth  hence.  1  have  bought  a  convenient  chamber,  and  paid 
for  it  so  much  money  as  I  had  received,  and  thci-e  remains  xxvs.  more  to 
be  paid  in  Lancashire  at  Bartlmew  tyde,  which  1  humbly  intreat  may  be 
provided  against  that  tyme.  For  my  quarterage  1  shall  take  uppe  8 
poundos.  Mrs.  Longlcy  is  well  recovered  (praysedbe  God  1)  and  com¬ 
mends  herself  unto  you.  Your  godsonne  will  provide  you  spices,  and 
send  them  by  W'm.  Day.* 

As  the  writer  gradually  climbs  up  to  a  considerable  height 
in  official  life,  as  well  as  years,  the  strain  of  his  letters  keeps 
an  exactly  due  proportion  to  that  of  his  earlier  ones  :  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  as  insignificant  as  it  can  be  imagined  possible  for 
any  man  of  his  attainments  and  station  to  write.  Nor  can  we 
perceive  any  great  \alne  in  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  those,  (some  of  them  of  considerable  length)  written  by 
Stratford,  though  they  bear,  as  wc  have  said,  very  palpable 
marks  of  his  character.  They  relate  chiefly  to  ofHciai  details, 
and  to  persons  and  circumstances  connected  with  those  details ; 
with  a  few  passages  indeed  relating  to  the  great  national  con¬ 
cerns  of  that  interesting  period.  In  the  approach  toward  the 
fearful  crisis  of  the  public  atVairs,  he  displays,  amidst  oppres¬ 
sive  bodily  disorder,  and  a  distracting  multiplicity  of  business, 
the  whole  vigour  of  his  character,  in  the  decision  ot  his  orders, 
in  the  coiitidence  of  iiis  anticipations,  notwithstanding  many  ill 
omens,  and  in  tlie  severity  of  his  invectives,  which  were  di¬ 
rected  with  hardly  less  force  against  some  of  the  conductors 
of  the  royal  cause  than  agaittst  its  most  conspicuous  enemies. 
It  is  strikingly  evident  that  it  was  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
whole  character  of  his  mind  as  it  was  to  his  ambition,  that  he 
should  be  the  predominant  man  both  in  council  and  action. 
By  his  unequalled  energy  he  was  always,  and  even  involuntarily, 
advancing  toward  becoming  so.  And  when  that  energy  was 
|)artly  rendered  inefficient  by  the  dissention,  the  jealousy,  the 
thwarting,  or  the  irresolution  of  those  witli  whom  he  had  to 
co-operate,  his  spirit  drove  with  an  impetuous  indignant  im¬ 
pulse,  rebounding  on  itself  and  foaming  against  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  its  course.  At  some  moments  his  indignation  was 
mingled  with  real  distress,  as  iu  the. following  short  letter  ; 
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‘  Cousin  ItadcUflTi',  *  •  S<rpt/l8t,  1640. 

'  Piity  OH*,  for  never  came  any  man  to  so  lost  businetae.  The  army 
alJtogLtiier  unexcrciscd  and  uoprovided'of  ail  neoeisaryi.  That  part  whlcli 
1  brio;;  now  with  me  from  Dutham  the  woi*t  1  ever  saw. ,  Our  horse  ail 
cowardly,  the  country  from  Bai  wick.e  to  Yorke  in  the  pow^'r  of  the  Scotty 
an  universall  affright  in  all,  a  general  disaffection  to  the  King’s  set  vice, 
none  sensible  of  his  dislwnour.  In  one  worde,  here  alone  to  fiAt  with  all 
ihes  evils,  without  any  one  to  hclpc.  God  of  his  goodnesse  delives  me  out 
of  this  the  greatest  cvill  of  Vny  life.  Fare  you  well. 

‘  Your  evef  most  faithfull  and  most  affectionate  cosin  and  friendf 
'  North  Allerton,  Ist  Septemb.  164<V — p.  ‘203.  Straffordb. 

About  two  luuiuhs  later,  he  writes  thus: 

'  1  am  to-morrow  to  London,  with  more  dangers  betett,  I  believe^  than 
any  man  ever  went  with  out  of  Yorkshire;  but  my  hartte  is  .{pod,  and  1 
find  nothinge  cold  wth  in  me.  It  is  not  to  be  beleeved  how  great  the 
malice  is,  and  how  intente  they  are  about  it :  little  Icsie  care  ther  is  taken 
to  ruin  me  than  to  save  thcr  owne  souls.  Nay,  for  themselves,  I  wishe  ther 
atU-’ntion  to  the  latter  were  equal  to  whv  they  lend  me  in  the  former ;  and 
certainly  they  will  racke  heaven  and  hell,  as  they  say,  to  doe  me  mischief.^ 

p.218. 

Near  the  end  of  sauje  letter  there  is  a  most  characteristic 
passage,  iu  the  form  of  instruction  for  Wandsforti,  his  friend 
and  relative,  who  had  been  appointed  Deputy  of  Ireland  after 
Stratford’s  recall  to  the  assistance  of  iiis  master  in  Kngland. 

‘  Remember  my  service  to  the  Deputy;  show  him  tlds  letter,  it  will, 
[a  word  wanting]  ‘  from  me,  that  he  must  tenir  roidc^  and  not  suffer  my 
gentlemen  to  grow  insolent  upon  him,  and  that  his  old  rule  of  moderate 
counsells  will  not  serve  his  turne  in  cases  of  this  extreamity  ;  to  be  a  fine 
well-natured  gentleman  will  no  doc  it ;  wc  arc  put  by  that  wardc ;  1  can¬ 
not  write  to  him  now.* — p.  221. 

The  following  note  to  Radcliffe,  then  in  Loudon,  was  written 
three  days  before  Strafford’s  execution  ; 

‘  I  thinkc  it  best  you  stay  where  you  are,  and  let  us  see  tlie  issue  of 
to-morrow.  Gentle  George,  .let  me  have  your  prayers  to  God  for  the 
forglvenesse  of  my  sinns,  and  .  saving  of  my  soule.  Mcetc,  I  trust,  wc 
shall  in  heaven,  but  1  doubt,  not  on  carthc.  Howbcit,^all  men  living  1 
should  be  gladest  to  spend  an  hour  with  you  privately ;  if  tliat  might  be 
admitted,  that  might  be  comfort  to  me;  to  sec  you  at  a  distance  but  a 
trouble  and  a  disturbance. 

*  Sunday  morning,  8  o’clock,  9th  May.*— p.  224-. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  sort  of  brief  political  commentary 
on  the  history  and  characters  of  Radcliffe  and  Strafford.  This, 
excepting  the  part  which  simply  narrates  the  latter  events  of 
Kadcliffe’s  life,  might  perhaps  as  well  have  been  deferred  to  a 
future  opportunity,  when  the  editor’s  opinions  shall  have  at* 
tained  something  like  a  consistent  and  decided  form  ;  for  here 
they  seem  to  be  set  forth  in  a  very  perplexed  manner.  For  in^ 
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stnnccy  it  ift  a  point  assumed  as  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Rad* 
cliHTe  was  a  man  of  very  high  and  comprehensive  integrity ; 
and  yet  the  editor  is  obliged  to  record,  in  so  many  wimls,  *  hia 
instantaneous  conversion  from  a  popular  to  a  prerogative 
lawyer,  and  his  consequent  transition  from  prison  to  prefer¬ 
ment— changes  in  which,’  says  ho,  ‘  interest  or  personal  attach* 
ment,  (as  is  too  often  the  case  with  political  men)  had  a  larger 
share  than  the  convictions  of  conscience.  But  be  followed  nit 
patron,  who  had  been  taken  off  from  the  Country  Party  by  a 
bargain  with  Buckingham,  at  a  time  when  the  Court  had  neither 
done  nor  forborne  to  do  any  thing  which  could  warrant  so 
quick  a  transition  from  distrust  and  opposition  to  confidence 
and  support.’  We  should  he  glad  to  know  how  much  more 
than  a  deltiiqucncy  equivalent  to  this,  would  be  required  to 
vitiate,  essentially,  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  politician. 
But  not  Radcliffc  only — the  *  Patron’  himself  whom  he  so 
gainfully  fallowed,  is  to  be  accounted,  on  the  whole,  a  man 
of  integrity,  notwithstanding  this  nefarious  bargain  with  Buck* 
ingham,  anJ  notwithstanding  his  transformation,  through  the 
inflnence  of  mean  self-interested  motives,  from  a  zealous  and 
most  powerful  defender  of  the  people  a^tnst  despotism,  into 
the  most  relentless  ally  and  agent,  nay  even  prompter,  of  that 
very  despotism  when  it  was  l>ecoming  still  more  audacious. 
Dr.  W.  is  angry  against  the  censurers  of  this  notorious  political 
apostate  and  traitor  to  the  nation  :  and  yet,  with  an  unlucky 
sort  of  honesty,  cites  for  the  first  time  from  one  of  the  printed 
letters  of  Strafford,  a  passage  which  justifies  the  utmost  acri¬ 
mony  to  which  any  of  those  censurers  ever  gave  utterance,— -a 
passage  which,  by  Dr.  W.’s  own  admission,  snews  that  Strafford 
wished  to  make  the  English  government  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
unlin/ited  monarchy,  ne  condemns,  and  most  justly  con¬ 
demns,  the  illegal  proceeding  which  consigned  Strafford  to 
the  scaffold  ;  and  yet  he  states  positively,  (what  himself  would 
have  considered,  if  the  two  parties  had  betn  iTversed^  as  going 
fartow'urds  a  justification,)  that  the  case  was  an  equal  alternative 
between  Strafford  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  for 
that  if  tht'y  had  not  deprived  him  of  his  head,  he  would  have 
very  speedily  deprived  them  of  theirs.  Even  the  tyrant  for 
whose  sake  he  lost  his  life  must  no  lunger  be  spoken  against; 
since,  il  we  road  the  English  history  with  as  careful  an  attentioo 
to  dates  as  Dr.  W.  has  done,  we  shall  find  that  Charles,  even 
the  betiignaiu  Charles  I.,  was  all  concession,  while  it  was  the 
rebellious  insatiable  people  that  perpetrated  the  aggressions 
and  encroachments.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  *  real 
martyr,'  thtse  are  our  editor’s  words,  ‘  a  real  martyr,  not  merely 
lo  his  own  rightful  prerogative,  but  to  the  laws  atid  liberties  of 
England.’  Yes,  for  the  liberties  of  England  :  and  this  being 
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10,  we  think  that  however  unjust  it  was  to  condemn  him  to 
death,  he  was  at  all  events  unfit  to  ^yern  a  great  nation  ;  fot 
there  nuist  be  something  exct^edingly  out  of  order  in  the  under* 
standing  of  a  man  who  will  first  demolish  an  objccli  and  then 
provoke  martyrdom  for  its  sake. 


Art.  IX.  jIn  Introdui'tirm  to  the  Stu^  o/*  Cr^ptogomomi  Plamtr,  In 
Letters.  By  K.  Spren^l,  D.M.  flee.  Tnnslated  from  the  Genmnt 
8fo,  pp.  430.  with  ten  pTaijs,  Wliiie.  1807. 

^IIOUGH  this  work  was  publishe<l  so  long  ago  as  1807,  its 
^  merit  and  utility  are  such,  that  we  cannot  resolve  to  con¬ 
ceal  our  neglect,  by  suffering  it  to  pass  entirely  without  nf»tice. 

While  it  cannot  be  deni/(l  that  the  study  of  cTyptogamous 
plants,  has  been  prosecuted  with  ardour,  and  furnished  a 
source  of  great  and  abundant  delight,  to  many  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  expressly  to  the  pursuit:  it  is  cnually  true 
that  as  a  means  of  amusement,  as  a  relaxation  suitable  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  persons,  the  energies  of  whose  minds  are  di¬ 
rected  to  other  objects,  it  has  alnmst  entirely  been  over¬ 
looked.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  it  is  not  easy  to  explain* 
One  of  the  most  extensive  uses  of  natural  history  ts  precisely 
this— that  it  presents  the  mind  with  v.u  icd  opportunities  for 
that  recreation,  which  not  only  every  Mitonal  being  requires 
and  endeavours  to  procure^,  let  the  price  be  what  it  niav,  but 
upon  which  in  fact  a  considerable  par^  of  our  pleasures  depend. 
Nor  is  the  minute  observer  who  spends ‘days  and  months  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  transformations  of  a  microscopic  animalcule,  or 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  the  seed  of  a  moss,  lo 
be  utterly  condemned  as  wasting  his  time  in  frivolous  employ¬ 
ments.  Acute  and  patient  investigation  even  in  the  seemingly 
most  neglected  corners  of  Nature’s  dominion,  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  wh»)lo  ;  and  when  ih^  is 
once  obtained,  even  transient  observers  may  be  m  ide  to  p  irii- 
cipatc  in  a  portion  of  the  delight  which  cver^  paii  is 
adapted  to  aflord. 

We  arc  therefore  under  obligations  to  the  author  of  tie  per¬ 
formance  before  us  for  having  latioured  so  dilige  n.y  i  r  •  luce 
the  subjects  of  the  department  he  has  c.iosen,  lo  s'  ii  .niiH*  pre¬ 
cision;  and  all  who  peruse  his  w  >rk  will  .a  kuo^v !  *  to  t  lo  is 
deserving  of  additional  thanks,  for  the  perspn  a  m  >  iian.i.  <  ni 
which  he  communicates  the  results  of  in';  u  •  i  -.  U’ltli 

this  assistance,  a  person  moileraieiy  iiuria^ii  toi  »  ti;e  mutie  of 
botanicaily  discriminating  plaiiu  of  the  tirs:  <  b  rs,  .vtl!  iv>  auie 
to  extend  his  researches  to  lll0^e  coifijrMs.e  I  mi  .it  ilu*  pMi.oal- 
term  cryptogamia.  If  he  dot  s  not  obdaii*  m  ( i  irain?.  r  jutil 
in  perfection  to  that  of  the  tallest  palm,  oecuiHc  he  ciiO  carry  a 
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bundrcd  spccinu'us  of  it  in  a  siWiflf-liox  ;  if  lie  does  not  think  it 
degiadihif  lo  his  dignity,  as  lord  ofer^ation,  to  look  forobjt^ctsof 
wonder  and, Relight  beiu  aih  his  feet ;  he  will  find  a  sonrre  of  plea¬ 
sure  opened,  exceeding  in  variety  the  more  ohtriisiv?  hcauty  of 
the  phienonanions  plants,  springing  up  most  vigorous!  v  when 
tliey  languish,  and  as  widely  spread  as  the  h  d)itaiions  oV  man. 

Mr.  S  confines  liimself'n  tiii<  \\ n  k  to  tiic  Ferns^  tlieMos.sc^ 
the  Hepatica:  and  the.  lai  lienes.  purposely  omitting  liie  Fungi 
and  Alg'cC.  F.ach  of  these  ho  ihtroduces  by  remarks  on  ihpir 
geographical  extent,  and  geological  or  ’mineralOgicHl  sta¬ 
tions,  then  considers  cheir  general  economy  and  slriiciure,  and 
mode  of  propagation,  and  lastly  their  classification.  Though 
he  advances  Ids  opinions,  particularly  where  they  difiVr  from 
conceded  authorities,  with  much  modesty,  yet  Iiis  manner 
evinces  a  conviction  of  the  right  to  think  for  himself,  since  he 
has  seen  for  hiinself;  a  right  whicl)  will  be  the  more  readily 
ackiiowledgeil,  as  heajipcars  to  have  observed  without  prepos¬ 
session,  and  witli  a  coiisidcr.dile  degree  of  that  scienilfie  scepti¬ 
cism  which  is  iiidispensahle  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Many 
authors  who  have  wruieii  on  this  subject,  ]>aiiicularly  when 
treating  of  the  fecundation  of  the  crypiogamic  plants,  have 
hren  so  determined  to  lincf  out  pans  analogous  to  the  stamina 
and  pistiliiim,  that,  after  having  wistrieil  tliemselvcs^.  with 
guessing,  they  apply  the  appellations  to  organs  which  have  no 
such  destination.  Fven  Hedwig  has  been  occasionally  mistaken. 
Mr.  S.  gives  us  less  ilecided  results ;  but  his  observations  are 
probably  the  more  correct.  1 1  is  remarks  on  the  classification 
of  the  dilVerent  species,  and  his  character  of  the  genera  will  he 
found  valuable  even  though  all  the  genera  be  not  received; 
and  ins  hints  on  the  extent  and  situation  *of  these  beautiful  hut 
neglected  vegetables,  appear  to  us  so  iiucrestiiig^  that  we  wil¬ 
lingly  curtail  our  own  account  of  the  work  to  give  our  readers 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  In  justice  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  \\c  must  however  notice,  that  this  is  not  the  most  perfect 
part  of  his  performance,  and  our  manner  of  extracting  it  neces¬ 
sarily  renders  it  still  less  so. 

*  The  islands  between  the  tiopics  arc  the  only  true  native  countries  of 
the  Ferns, 

•  Of  from  five  to  six  hundred  species  of  Ferns  known  to  us,  more  thaa 


one  half  arc  natives  of  the  Antilles;  Plumier  has  collected  in  Martinique 
and  St.  Domingo  alone,  a  hundred  and 'sixty  species,  to  which  Swartz  has 
added  upwards  of  a  hundred  new  oiieS  from  Jamaica,  after  IJro'wne  and  Sir 
Hans  Slo.ine  h.'id  discovered  there  as  many  before  him,  but  without  having 
given  perfect  descriptions  of  them’.  'Fhe 'Philippine  and  Caroline  islands 
cannot  fail  to  possess  an  immensely  rich  treasure  of  Ferns ;  and  it  is  really 
a  matter  of  regret  that,  since  the  Jesuit* ‘K.imel  transmitted  from  thence^ 
some  species  to  the  rich  apothecary  Petiver,  who  piihlished  them  in  bis 
work,  the  treasures  of  those  ferule  islands  have  not  been  examined  by  any. 
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iclentlfur'bououu  •  TW  tw^  Foritert,  though  Fcros  appear  to  Jutp  Ic»* 
rngriM-'^fd  their  attention  th  in  other  ve^etabWs,  found  nearly  tAvo  hundredl 
species  of  them  on  t!ie  islands  of  die  South  Sea.  From  the  Moluccas  and 
tlif,  ifles  of  Sundd  we  find  some  Ferns  in  the  work  of  Rumpf  and  Rhecie. 
bnt  urquestiona!  ly  many  remain  peifectly  unknown  to  European  botmists# 
And  that  a  vast  treasure  of  these  plunts  still  awaits  the  collector  at  Ma* 
dagascar,  may  be  easily  guessed  by  those  wiio  are  acc^nainted  with  tba 
climate  ol  that  fcrtL'e  island. 

‘  On  casting  a  view  over  our  northern  regions,  we  had  th  it  Sweden  affords 
only  twenty-seven  species.  Of  Germany  the  catalogue  is  ratlicr  richer,  tha 
number  of  its  Ferns  amounting  to  nearly  foity  species.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  its  more  temperate  ciiniate,  can  boast  of  a  far 
grester  number.  Thus  die  Number  of  Ferns  appears  to  incre.ise  in  pro* 
poition  to  the  greater* warmdi  and  humidity  of  the  countriLS. 

‘  In  Siberia  and  oduT  great  continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America* 
tl;e  number  of  Fems  is  proportionally  small.  Michaux,  in  his  cxterslve 
tour  from  Florida  to  Hudson's  Bay.  found  only  between  forty  and  fitly 
s;vcic<.  They  are  rather  more  plentiful  in  the  sirclghts  of  I^anatuii  and  in 
Guiana,  where  considerable  heat  and  moisture  combine  to  favour  thelf 
growth. 

‘  'The  Ferns,  therefore,  next  to  the  Fnlms.  are  the  tenderest  fosterling! 
of  nature,  and  stand  the  most  in  need  ot  her  parental  care;  being  seen  to 
thrive  only  in  countries  particularly  favoured  by  Flora. 

‘  We  find  the  same  care  shown  in  detrrniiuing  their  places  of  groMnh, 
By  Tar  the  greater  part  of  Ferns  are  met  with  in  moist  spots ;  out  ot  which 
they  will  not  thrive.  Almost  die  sole  exceptions  aie,  .kspidium  Filix  mas 
and  aqvilina  ;  both  of  these  not  only  thrive  la  any  soil,  but  are  found 
in  abundance  on  die  nuist  arid  licdths. 

*  In  all  tropical  islands  the  Ferns  occur  only  in  shady  wooiis,  and  on  die 
borders  of  brooks  and  springs ;  Asplculuni  oltmifulium  is,  iodeed,  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  deal'  fountains  and  springs  ot  Martinico.  'The  only  ex« 
ceptions  to  this  are,  Acrostichum  fur£iUumj,\nd  Adiantum  tu  tUalum,  The 
tropical  Ferns,  moreover,  are  p.iiii.ii  to  the  Uunks  of  old  trees  covered 
With  moss,  which  they  climb  up  aad  completely  ovci spread,  ie.iving  .no 
appearance  of  their  roots  ;  or  they  are  suspended  from  the  branches  ia  die 
same  manner  as  Paxniclia juuaia  is  in  our  tiiick  forests.’  p.  20— 2d. 


‘  In  their  places  of  growth,  and  for  geographical  extent,  the  mossri 
arc  very  remarkable  ;  for  although,  like  the  Ferns,  most  p  irtial  to  shady  and 
moist  places,  diey  are  found  to  tlirive  also  in  very  ditferent  kinds  of  soil, 
and  even  eX).08ed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  arid  situations.  4 

‘  The  mouses  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  morasses,  especially  in  such  a! 
are  surrounded  by  trees ;  in  the  northern  countnes  these  are  quite  replete 
with  different  species  of  moss,  which  grow  still  more  luxuriantly  if  the  soi! 
contain  iron-ochre  or  marcasite.  'Fliese  morasses  seldom  dry  up  entirely 
in  summer,  and  are  rarely  fro/.en  in  winter,  owing  to  riieir  being  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  to  the  higher  temper.iturc  caused  by  the  sulphur 
and  asphaitum.  Such  soil  furnislies  turf  .md  peat,  a  nutei  Li)  for  fuel  which 
occurs  only  in  noithern  climates  and  in  .ilpme  tracts.  In  Sweden,  and 
also  in  Canada,  Germany  and  Siberia,  such  peat,  or  turf-bogs  arc  replete 
^th  Sphagnum  ubtusifoTium  and  aculifolium ;  indeed  tlK'y  are  olmoet  oa« 
tirely  formed  by  these  two  mosses. 

VouVlll.  2X 
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•  Eten  thf  nrers,  brooks  and  iprings  are  farouritc  residences  of  scYeral 

mosses.  All  the  species  of  Fontinalis  occur  in  the  clear  waters  cf  riferi 
and  wells  ;  Fcntinuiis  is  particularly  panial  to  the  proximity  of 

waterfalls ;  it  strikes  its  roots  on  the  stones  washed  by  the  fall,  and  the  ei. 
gour  of  its  vegetation  appears  to  be  proportionate  to  the  violence  with 
which  the  waters  break  around  it.  Other  sjxtics,  grow  exclusively  in 
watery  situations,  or  where  they  are  exposed  to  be  inundated.  ‘ 

•  It  is  a  circumstance  sufticicntly  weil  known,  that  innumerable  mosses 
inhabit  the  stems  and  branches  of  old  trees,  and  that  the  species  of  Ortho- 
trichum,  Neckera,  Leskea,  Hypnum.  and  some  others,  p.iiticularly  delight 
In  lliesc  situations,  and  may  therefore  he  teimcd  parasitical.  *  Here,  too,  the 
Lichens  prcpiire  the  moulv-f  necessary  for  the  vegetation  of  mosses.  ’ 

•  Mosses  arc  contented  with  a  much  lower  temperature  and  rougher 
climates  than  most  other  vegetables.  The  periods  of  their  most  vigorous 
growth  and  propagation  are  the  autumn  and  spring  ;  we,  therefore,  find  thern 
in  far  greater  abund.ance  and  vigour  in  alpine  regions,  which  favour  their 
growth  too  by  the  humidity  continually  precipitated  from  the  air,  and  by 
the  thin  layer  of  light  mould  they  atibrd  them.  In  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land  the  steep  rocks  of  the  alps  are  clotheti  by  mosses  from  the  height  of 
SOOO  to  5500  feet:  but  at  this  last  elevation  tln-y  cease,  either  from  theetcinal 
snow,  or  iliat  the  rocks  are  too  naked  to  afford  them  nourishment. 

•  In  the  polar  countries  where  the  soil  never  thaws  more  than  for  the 

depth  of  four  inches,  Mosses  and  Lichens  are  the  only  vegetable  inhabi¬ 
tants.  'I’he  northern  border  of  Siberia  towards  the  coast  of  that  sea  is, 
for  the  width  of  some  hundred  versts,  an  immensely  extended  moraii, 
destitute  of  trees,  where,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  thaw  never  jxne- 
trates  mere  than  a  span  deep  :  here  the  whole  soil  is  covered  by  mosses, 
which  thrive  although  their  roots  arc  only  just  above  the  eternal  crust  of 
ice,  on  which,  even  in  summer,  you  can  travel  in  sledges  drawn  by  rein¬ 
deer,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Icy  Sea.  In  Spitzbergen,  according  i6 
Martens,  the  rocks  of  schlstus,  rising  out  of  the  everlasting  masses  of  ice 
ire  thickly  closed  with  mosses.  In  (ireenland  they  constitute  the  most 
numerous  class  of  vegetables.  ,  • 

'  •  The  northernmost  Lapmarks  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  the  true  native 
countiy  of  the  mosses.  •  The  circumstances  are  similar  in  North  America; 
the  higher  up  to  the  north,  the  greater  number  of  mosses  is  to  be  found.* 
According  to  Michaux,  in  Florida  and  Carolina  there  are  few,  in  Pentyl* 
vania  more,  and  most  of  all  in  the  swamps  and  forests  from  Canada  to 
Hudson’s  Bay.  *  ’  ’ 

‘In  the  southern  hemisphere  also  the  mosses  particularly  extend  to¬ 
wards  the  pole.  There  are  only  fourteen  species  enumerated  in  Thun- 
berg’s  Flora  .lapjionica,  and  all  of  these,  witli  the  exception  of  two  are 
common  in  Europe,  '  But  in  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego  almost  the 
whole  of  the  swampy  soil  is  coveivd  by  mosses  :  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Forster,  who  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  abundance  of  mosses 
in  Terra  del  Fuego,  interested  himself  so  little  about  them,  and  collected 
10  few.  .  *  ■  » 

‘  Though  the  colder  climates  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  mosses, 
yet  they  arc  known  to  thrfvc  even  between  the  tropics,  provided  they  find 
I  proper  place  of  growth  on  alps  oi  in  shady  swamps.  What  a  rich  boity 
in  mosses  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  excellent  Swaiu  during  hu 
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I  ay  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands  !  What  a  number  of  new 
4jicclcs  were  brought  by  Commerson  from  the  Mii8carci>has,  and  by 
Sonnerat  from  Madagascar!  We  have  therefore  ground  to  conjecture 
that  even  in  Africa,  which  has  hitherto  furnished  ut  with  the  smalleil 
number  of  Mosses,  an  incalculable  host  of  new  species  may  perhaps  be 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  botanist,  on  those  alps  which  aie  supposed 
to  exist  l>eneath  the  equator,  and  arc  laid  down  in  our  present  maps 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  pp.  ^  232. 

‘The  Lichpns  abound  in. every  p.ut  of  the  world  :  the  most  barren 
rocks  in  the  northern-most  regions  and  the  ticinity  of  glaciers  where 
eternal  ice  prev.iils,  are  inhabited  by  these  wonderful  vegetables ;  and 
the  barest  and  hardest' masses  of  granite  and  porphyry  receive  from  them 
the  first  rudiments  of  vegetation*  Braving  the  inclemencies  of  every 
climate  and  season,  Lichens  arc  the  never-falling  companions  of  the 
travelling  botanist ;  in  the  most  elevated,  cold,  and  inhospitable  alpine 
and  polar  regions,  these  desert  him  l.ist ;  even  on  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  temperate  regions,  on  the  verge  of  eternal  snow,  the  eye  of  the 
botanist  is  still  soothed  by  tlie  brilliant  Peltidca  crocen^  and  in  the  North, 
by  the  beautiful  Peltidea  Parmclia  rA/ord^A<i/itf,  Lccidea, 

There  are  even  a  considerable  number  of  Lichens  that  seem  to 
thrive  the  most  vigorously  on  the  loftiest  alps !  their  more  simple,  half- 
organized,  structure  resisting  the  intense  cold,  occasioned  by  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  perpetual  ice,  w  hich  is  s^ufTicicnt  to  destroy  idl  vitality  in  the  more 
perfectly  organized  beings.  , 

The  prinutivc  mountains,  tlic  fundamental  pillars  as  it  were  of  our 
globe,  have  proper  Lichens  that  cover  the  barren  surface  of  their  masses 
of  porphyry  and  granite. 

C.ilcareouR  rocks,  and  old  walls  coated  with  lime,  arc  inhabited  by 
Purmclia  snxtcola^  d’C. 

Our  breccias  and  rocks  of  quartz  are  covered  with  L?cidca  athroocarfia, 
fee.  Lichens  particularly  abound  on  such  soils  as  are  unfavourable  to  other 
vegetation.  Most  species  of  Bafomyses  grow  on  arid  heaths  ;  Peltidca 

IDS  If  Partueiia  and  hulti.UyOn  mud;  Lecidca  m./aZ/j,  &c.  on 

moist  coarse  clay. 

Musses  beginning  to  decay  afford  a  habitation  particularly  suited  to 
Lichens,  where  they  form  incrustations  in  such  a  m.inner,  as  to  exhibit  a 
sort  of  firm  stony  rind  surrounding  their  stalks.  In  such  situations  we 
find,  among  others,  the  gelatinous  Parmeliflc.  One  Lichen  grows  even 
on  a  sjK'cies  of  J'ingerni.inuia,  vi^.  Lccidea  Jun^ermannia:,  and  some 
are  also  parasitical  on  other  Lichens. 

But  the  habitation  the  most  congenial  to  Lichens  is  the  Kark  of  trees, 
and  thev  are  nut  unfrequently  seen  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  that 
pan.  The  youngest  and  smoothest  b.irks  arc  occupied  by  Opegrapha ; 
'While  tile  larger  barmelise  are  uiu^illy  found  only  o:i  the  rugged  and 
cracked  b.irk  of  old  trees,  and  on  decayed  wood. 

Many  Lichens  take  up  their  abooe  under  water,  on  the  suiface  of 
stones ;  even  in  mines  under  ground,  Humboldt  discovered  teverai 
S]>ecie3,  cotnpiehendcd  by  Roth  under  liie  name  of  Rhizomoipha. 

in  this  liiariocr  arc  the  Lichens  dispersed  all  over  the  face  of  the 
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globr.  Placed  almost  on  the  lowest  degree  of  organization,  they  often 
require  nothing  for  their  conservation  but  the  moisture  of  the  atnios^ere, 
precipitated  on  the  naked  masses  of  rock.  But  on  these  rocks,  by  their 
decay,  they  form  a  stratnm  of  mould,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
more  higlily  organised  MosSes  and  Jungermannras.  Scarcely  is  there  a 
tree  found  in  tlie  ftitrld  as  well  as  the  frigid  zone,  that  is  not,  at  some 
|K'riod  of  its  existence,  covered  by  Lichens ;  for,  unconfined  to  any  par. 
ttcular  climate  or  degree  of  latitude,  wdicrcvcr  tlrerc  occur  mould,  stones, 

, rocks,  or  uecd,  Lrchcos  are  sure  to  b«  found.  ^ 

.  •  These  plants  merit  the  attention  which  has  of  late  been  bestowed  upon 

them,  if  in  no  other  respect,  yet  certainly  on  account  of  the  various  otco- 
noniical  uses  to  which  .tliey  are  applied,  such  as  in'  dyeing,  and  even  as 
.lirurding  food  both  for  man  and  beasts.’ 

'File  trnnsl  ation,  I  hough  occasioually  negligent,  is  evi¬ 
dently  (lone  by  a  porbOii  aeijiiaintcd  with  the  subject.  The 
work  is  well  and  correctly  printed  ;  and  the  plates  neatly 
rxecntcnl  and  carcbdly  coloured.  can  give  it  tio  higher 

.  recotiniK  ndettion  than  to  say,  lliiit  it  is  a  work  deserving  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Stuilirs  Introduction  to  Botany, — 
to  which,  (though  very  ditferent  in  plan),  it  may  be*  looked 
upon  as  a  continuation. 


Art.  X.  'iltf  Life  cf  the  Rev,  John  Houghf  D.  D,  Succewively  Bishop  I 
of  Oxford,  Lichfield,  nnd  Coventry,  and  Worcester :  forni6r!y  President  | 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  Reign  of  King 
James  II.  Containi'^g  many  of  his  LeiUTS,  and  biographical  Noiictfi 
of  «;evcTal  Persons  with  whom  he  was  connected.  By  John  Wilmot, 
Lsq.  P.  K.  S.  and  S.  A.  royal  4to.  pp.  387.  Price  ll.  lls.  6d.  j 
Sold  by  White  and  Cochrane,  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Cadcll  and  i 
Davies.  1812. 

• 

I  T  may  not  be  easy  to  decide  what  is  the  discreetest  course 
witli  respect  to  the  c.xterior  equipment  of  a  biographical  ' 
work,  when  the  person  to  he  celebrated  lived  rather  a  long 
lime  .since,  and,  thong!)  higitly  respectable,  did  not  possets 
that  kind  ofetuinenee  wliicb  is  to  remain  visible  through  all 
timi;.  In  such  a  case,  the  principle  of  fair  proportion  woidd 
sci  m  to  l  ecomiiiciid  a  book  of  veiy  moderate  show  and  pie- 
seiT(*e,  a  modest  duotlei  imo,  or  octavo  at  most,  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  neatness  of  execution,  and  a  forbearing  demand  on  ll)C 
puriH'.  'The  propriety  of  this  will  seem  to  be  much  cn- 
firrced  by  the  consideration,  that  there  have  been  many 
very  great  men  wlnvse  records  occupy  a  very  narrow  space 
in  books ;  and  it  seems  a  kind  of  irreverence  to  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  sucli  men  that  all  the  amplitude  and  eclat  of  literary 
exhibition,  which  ought  to  liave  been  theirs  if  history  b«u 
not  been  so  scanty  of  information  C<)ncerniiig  thetni  should 
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be  conferred  on  those  whose  importance  was  at  onre  of  mucli 
less  niaj^nitiule  ami  of  a  more  temporary  nature.  If  there 
are  not  inatenals  for  constructinjj  s»i|>erb  monumenti  to 
many  of  1  hose  i^rea ter  men,  the  spare  Rt  least  ought  to  be 
left  which*  those,  inonimients  shouhi  have  occupiiHi— and  not 
filleil  up  by  disproportioned  and  pompons  ones  of  their 
interiors.  Ifw’hat  w'as  onc*e  a  insjestic  oak,  is  now  reduced 
to  a  branchless  mofdderihg  trunk,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  in'- 
justice  in  taste  to  let  comparatively  ordinary  trees  encroach 
so  close  arounvl  it  nstoowrspread  it. 

We  Wert^  g^***5^»  iheotlier  hand,  to  specify  reasons  why 
the  biographer  of  a  person  whose  importance  was  not  of  tlic 
first  rate,  and  is  receding  fast  from  our  view,  may  think 
himself  aiming  at  public  utility  in  an  earnest  elVort  to  renew 
the  cHohrit)'  of  such  an  individual  by  means  of  a  book, 
adopted  to  catch  attention  by  a  conspicuous  splendotir  of 
its  exterior.  Btit  we  shall  perhaps  belter  consult  our  limits, 
and  mind  onr  proper  business,  i»y  coming  dii*ectly  to  tlie 
work  of  Mr.  Wilir.ot,  ami  noticing  in  the  hist  place  the  re¬ 
markable  richness  of  its  typography  and  engniving.  It  has 
in  these  respects  a  degree  of  beauty  wliich  will  arrest  tiie 
reader’s  attention  again  and  again,  and  not  let  him  grow  tti- 
seiisihle  of  it  thrinigh  familiarity. 

The  Preface,  whicii  is  not  ostentatious,  states  the  sonreex 
whence  tire  author,  or  a*!  he  modestly  denominates  himself, 
the  editor,  has  derived  his  materials,  and  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  scantiness  of  the  hiographioai  memoir. 

‘  Tl»e’  private,  unamlutious  life  which  Bishop  Hough  pref?n*cd,  and 
which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years,  was  little  calcubicd  to  afford  matefiaU 
for  biography,  or  to  furnish  that  fund  of  incident  and  anecdote  which 
the  lives  of  most  public  men  supply  :  besides,  the  length  of  time  wdiidi 
has  elapsed  since  his  »lrath,  now  nearly  seventy  years,  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  particulars  of  his  public  as  well  at 
his  private  life,  and  might  alone  have  furnished  a  sufheieot  apology 
the  scanty  materials,  winch  the  Editor  of  this  work  has  Ixco  able  to 
collect. 

*  But,  in  addition  to  the  .difficulties  occasioned  by  this  distance  t>f  time, 
wc  have  likewise  lo  comliat  the  great  modesty  of  Dr.  Hough,  and  his 
peculiar  unwillingness  to  have  any  thing  which  proceeded  frum  his 
pea  made  public.  We  are  informed  by  u  late  Antiquarian,  wlio  had 
an  opportunity  of  rcading.several  of  his  Sermons  (which  he  calls  *\cry 
excellent’)  that  such  wa^  the  good  Bishop’s  antipathy  to  the  pubticii- 
tion  of  these,  or  of  any  other  of  his  writings,  tVen  after  his  decease, 
that  he  g  ive  a  strict  charge  to  the  Contrary.’ 

That  is  to *say^  it  was  the  venerable  bisltop’s  sincere  and 
deliberate  judgnieut.  that  wltui  be  uitgbl  have  wruteUi  whether 
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in  the  Form  of  letters  or  any  other  form,  had  not  the  qualiii^g 
t^hich  on^ht  to  l)e  fonrul  in  all  wriiiiv^  which  demands^  by 
means  ot  the  [>ress,  to  he  dilFused  tliron^h  the  nation,  and 
preser\'ed  to  a  distant  Futurity  :  and  his  aininhle  serenity  of 
mind,  it  is  probable  would  have  been  not  a  little. disturl)ed, 
if  I  e  ( oidtl  have  foiesetn  the  use  that  was  lo^  be  made 
of  his  familiar  letters,  and  of  fragments  of  iiis  discourses, 
seventy  years  after  his  death.  It  strikes  us,  and  has  in  several 
toriner  iitstances  sinu-k  us,  as  somewhat  odd,  that  the  verv 
first  requisite  in  a  biographer  should  he  a  total  contempt  of 
the  indgement  of  the  fierson  to  whom  he  means  to  do  honour, 
Mr.  VVilinot  thinks  that  notlii'ig  would  have  been  more 
silly,  tlian  the  expressions  wbicli  he  knows  the  worthy  bishop 
would  have  earnestly  uttered  in  his  last  hours,  had  a  design 
been  then  intimated  to  him  of  doing  what  is  now  done; — 
and  yet  it  is  nevertheless  assovied  that  he  retained  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  understanding  to  the  last,  1  he  trade  of  literature 
was  nor  at  that  time  in  such  a  slate  as  to  give  him  any  cause 
for  apprehension,  or  he  certainly  would  have  reclaimed  his 
very  leiiers  into  order,  to  see  them  with  his  own  eyes  on  hi* 
own  tire,  fairly  and  for  ever  put  out  of  danger. — Diugraphers 
and  editors  will,  of  course,  he  much  at  variance  with  our 
notions  and  wis'.ics  concerning  this  matter ;  but  we  are 
most  certain  of  the  approbniion  of  men  whom  tiiey  profess 
to  regarti  as  tlicir  belters, — ot  all  sueii  worthy  and  modest 
men  as  llisbop  liongh. 

'I  fiis  prelaic  was  born  in  1651,  niul  after  a  successful  pro- 
girss  in  litcrutiire  and  ('cch  sinstical  preferment  was  elected 
hv  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfoixi,  to  be  tlie 
President  of  that  collcgt'  I'his  event,  with  its  consetjiien- 
CCS,  appears  to  he  the  only  tinng  that  has  given  him  a  dis- 
tiftetioii  in  <mr  history  above  so  many  other  men  of  worth, 
learning,  and  vnoderau*  talents,  that  have  held  and  graced  the 
higluT  situations  c»f  the  church,  without  having  lett  any  per- 
rnaiiriit  traces  of  great  inuiviiltial  impoiiance.  It  is  true 
thev  have  rarely  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  expedient  which 
won  hi  have  been  infallible  for  ibis  purpose.  '^Pliey  have 
teldoni  cliosen  to  resist  the  mandates  and  the  minions  of  a 
tyrant. 

'  Dr.  11  ongb  fortunately  rose  to  the  station  wc  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  short  reign,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
shoit  reign,  of  James  11.  “  Fortunately,'’  as  an  oppor- 

iiinitv  "as  alTorded  of  obl;iining  great  honour  at  small 
.cost."  d  he  occasion  vvas  excellent  for  tvinciiig  a  bold 
and  firm  mild,  and  yet  the  season  was  sac  It,  that  a  dignified 
ecclesiastic  was  not  likely  afuT  all  to  come  to  any  grievou* 
harm.  A  large  portion  of  the  iiiemoir  is  ocvupieJ,  not  im- 
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properly;  with  this  remarkable  transaition, — a  transaction 
which  contributed  very  much  to  ajtgravaie  that  national 
alarm  and  indij^naiion  wfiich  at  length  expelled  the  lyrant, 
and  ou^ht  to  have  expelled  him  much  sooner. 

‘  In  March,  l6S7t  the  Presidentship  of  Magdalen  College  being 
vacant  by  the  de.ith  of  Dr.  Henry  Clarke,  the  Senior  Fellow 
and  Vice-president,  Dr.  Charles  Aldworih,  gave  notice  in  the  Chapel 
the  3 1  St  of  that  month,  conformably  to  the  statutes  of  the  College, 
that  the  election  of  a  President*  would  take  place  on  the  13th  of 
April :  but  the  Fellows  being  afterwards  informed  that  his  Majesty, 
King  Janies  die  Second,  had  granted  Letters  Mandatory  requiring  diem 
to  elect  Mr.  Anthony  Farmer  who  had  not  been  Fellow,  either  of  this 
or  of  New  College,  as  indispensably  required  by  the  statutes,  who 
had  also  given  strong  proofs  of  inditference  to  all  religions,  and  whom 
they  thought  unfit  in  other  respects  to  be  their  President,  thus  pre¬ 
sented  an  humble  Petition  to  the  King  representing,  •*  that  by  the 
statutes  of  their  Founder,  he  was  not  admissible  to  that  oHice,  i^c. 
beseeching  his  Majesty  either  to  leave  them  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  and  conscience,  according  to  his  late  most  gracious  Toleration, 
'and  to  their  Founders  statutes,  or  to  recommend  such  a  person  at 
might  be  more  serviceable  to  his  Majesty  'and  to  the  College.’*  p.  5. 

'Fhese  l.eders  Maiulatory  were  not  delivered  to  the  Vice- 
president  uiid  Fellows  till  witiiin  four  days  of  the  end  of  tlio 
period  limited  by  the  statutes  for  the  election  ;  and  no  answer 
to  the  Petition  having  been  received,  except  a  verbal  notice 
from  Lord  Sunderland  “  that  bis  M.ijesly  expected  to  be 
obeyed,”  they  met  on  the  last  day  of  the  lime  limited, 
and,  with  all  the  appointed  formaliiies,  elected  Dr.  Hough, 
as  a  gentleman  ol  liberality  and  firmness  who  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  of  his  moral  character,  by  the  mildness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  happy  teinperament  of  his  virtues, 
and  many  good  qualities,  liad  given  every  one  reason  to 
expect,  that  he  would  be  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
College,  and  to  the  whole  University.”  He  was  solemnly 
installed  in  the  Chapel,  and  took  the  oatli  directed  on  the 
occasion. 

It  was  quite  of  course  for  his  Majesty  to  ‘  fly  out,’  as  his 
brother  Charles  used  to  express  James’s  angry  explosions. 
Many  representations  were  made  to  him  in  vindication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  otfenders,  <ind  in  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  their  having  complied  with  his  mandate 
without  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  institution. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  King’s  commissioners  fur  ecclesias¬ 
tical  causes  declared  the  election  void,  and  decreed  the 
ejectment  of  the  President ;  and  ills  Majesty’s  next  man¬ 
date  commanded  the  election  of  anotiier  person  who  was 
a  Koiuan  Catholic.  Mr.  Farmer’s  conduct  having  been  in* 

%  *  *  I  * 
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cont€s'ibIy  tuovcU  to  be.  ‘  iircgular,  indt^ce4)t,,  ami  very 
vicious.’  Coiupluvnce  bein^  a^aip  cucinK-ii,  ii  was  rtsolwj 
to  try  ou  ilie  ii«  rves  and  soiiU  of  iliiK  eojiUiUKicious  society^ 
the  cfTect  of  a  porieaiou  .  pii^cuoiuenou,  the  real  vcnialue 
present  visage- of  au  inceii>t*o  monarch,— ..ud  .tl  \isa^e 
was  actually  coiivcyucl  to  Oxford,  Hlon;4  wnh  the  whole 
of  its  owner,  to  glare  upon  them.  I>ia,  hy  the  hin  Jihoud 
vj  i  which  they  .susiained  this  lurid  aspect,  oiie  wou^d  lie 
tempted  to  fancy  tluy  Uid  previously  undergone  tlie  eiVeet, 
a  benefit  for  once,  of  seeing  the  ciiunleiKiuce  of  Meilusa; 
so  obstinately  nmuoved  did  they  leuniin  even  tlunigh  i!i^ 
force  of  an  awful  s|>eciHe»c  was  aj^gravaicd  by  iremeniloiis 
sounds.  Never,  in  any  other  instance,  were  such  inipeiiuk 
utterances  thrown  away. 


‘The  King  said  among  other  things,  “Ye  hi>f  been  .i  turbulent 
College.  1  liave  known  ye  to  be  so  this  twonu*six  ycius.  You 
have  affionted  me  in  this;  get  you  gone;  know  I  am  your  King, 
and  I  will  be  obeyed;  and  I  comniuud  you  to  be  gone ;  go  and  ad¬ 
mit  the  Biihoji  cl  Oxford  Piincij  al,  whejt  d*ye  call  it,  of  il»e  College 
(one  who  stood  by  said,  rrri;idcnt),  I  me..n  Ihesi  en»  of  the  College. 
I.et  them  that  refuse  It  look  to  it.  They  sh.i.l  feel  the  weight  of 
tiicir  Sovereign's  displensurr  *'  This  Jic  repe.itecl,  and  added,  “  Get 
you  gone  l\on:e  I  say  ag*.in,  and  immediatMy  lepair  to  \our  Chapel 
and  elect  the  Ihfhop  ot  Oxford,  or  else  you  mu.^l  cxjx*ct  to  iccl  tlie 
weight  of  my  liand.”  ’  p.  Ij. 


'I'he  artair  was  prolonged  by  some  inefft^ctnal  negociations, 
in  which  the  Society  were  assisted  l)y  the  worUiy  and 
celebrated  W  illiam  Penn,  who  wns  in  consideruble  favour 
with  James,  and  always  endeavoured  lo  turn  liis  inHiuMice 
to  an  useful  and  benevolent  account.  'I'lie  unequal  con¬ 
test  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclnsio!i  by  a  decisive  act  of 
authority.  A  royal  connniHsion  cited  the  Fellows  and  their 
‘pretended  President*  to  appear  before  them*,  and,  after  a 
kind  of  conference,  or  rather  accnsatif>n  and  trial,  (in  which 
the  calm  and  dignified  firmness  and  ii.teilectnal  promptitude 
of  I)r,  liongh  were  very  eminently  displayed,)  eonfirined 
and  violently  enforced  tlie  decree  of  ejectment.  (>n  which 
be  pronounced,  with  dediberate  coolness,  the  most  mertM>ral)le 
words  he  ever  uttered  ;  “  Mv  loixls,  yon  were  pleased  this 
morning  to  deprive  me  of  my  phiee  of  President  of  this 
College  :  I  do  hereby  protest  against  all  your  proceedings, 
and  against  ail  yon  have  done,  or  hereafter  shall  do,  in  pre- 
jiulice  of  me  and  mv  right,  as  illegal,  nnjnst,  and  mill  ; 
and  therefore  1  appeal  to  my  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  in 
bis  Courts  of  Jnsnee.” 

When  James,  near  the  end  of  his  career,  was  terrified  by 
the  appeiifanccs  which  thrc«tcned  him  from  HollaiKl,  into 
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some  ex|>e(lients  for  conciliation  he  gave  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  such  a  general  coiuinission  with  respect  to  tiie 
settlement  of  the  College,  as  the  Bishop  chose  to  consitler 
as  authorizing  him  to  restore  Dr.  Hough  to  the  station,  and 
the  Fellows,  wl)o  hail  also  been  expelled  for  their  fidelity 
to  themselves  and  him,  to  the  privileges  of  their  establish- 
luent. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Hough’s  life  after  this  transaction,  a 
space  of  more  than  half  a  century,  appears  to  have  been  an 
almost  uninterrupted  course  of  health,  serenity,  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  goodness,  perfectly  free  from  ambition,  and 
clear  of  all  the  passions  and  vexations  «)f  patty  in  church 
or  state.  He  is  said  to  have  had  the  olVer  of  Canterbury, 
and  we  have  really  no  difhculty  to  believe,  that  it  co^t  him 
but  a  very  slight  cifort  to  chxdine  this  golden  summit  of 
the  ecclesiastical  eminence.  He  hocame  bishop  of  Oxford 
about  the  fortieth  yt‘ar  of  his  age,  atid  dietl  bishop  of 
Worcester  fifty^ three  years  afterwards.  He  lived  happily 
ill  4he  married  state  from  about  his  fiftieth  to  aliout  his 
seventieth  year;  and  his  recollections  of  his  departed  wife, 
tiiroughout  the  long  period  tiiat  he  survived  her,  are 
expressed  in  the  genuine  language  of  tenderness  and 
r(‘gret,  mingled  with  pious  anticipations  of  reunion.  Almost 
ail  the  amiable  virtues  seem  to  have  met  in  such  harmony 
as  to  constitute  a  very  extraordinary  unity  of  character;  and, 
ill  default  of  great  energy  and  talent,  it  derived  from  a  de¬ 
votional  spirit  a  dignity  and  elevation,  w  hich  not  the  talents 
and  energy  of  even  Warburtuii  could  confer,  in  the  absence 
of  this  nobler  attribute. 

Mr.  Wilmot’s  part  of  the  work  is  free  from  all  offensive 
pretemsion, — written  in  a  plain  style,  and  with  mticii  for. 
bcarance  of  general  observations.  I  he  memoir  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  very  meagre,  and  to  give  it  a  tolerable  appearance  of 
length,  recourse  is  had  to  tlie  expedietus  of  epitaphs,  will 
and  codicil,  and  the  description  and  praises  of  the  biHhop*s 
monument  by  Roubiliac  in  Worcester  cathedral,  which  is 
iiidee^l  a  verv  fine  one,  and  wliich  is  here  represented  in 
two  exquisite  engravings.  The  other  engravings,  of  remark¬ 
able  beauty,  are  two  portraits,  one  froni  a  picture  taken 
when  the  Bishop  was  forty,  the  other  from  a  picture  whicli 
represents  a  more  pleasing  countenance  at  the  age  of 
ninety -one. 

There  are  a  few  extracts  of  sernions,  in  which  several 
pa>sage8  occur,  the  doctrine  of  which  we  could  have  wished 
more  sifictly  coolormed  to  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
Kiigland.  At  tlie  end  of  the  volume  is  one  of  the  Bishop’s 
Vol.  HI.  2  Y 
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list  charges  to  his  clergy,  given  entire ;  and  it  display^ 
such  a  serious  earnestness  about  the  substantial  business  o^. 
the  (/hristian  ministr}’,  as  we  wish  there  were  anyVhancc 
seeing  generally  imitated  in  the  charges  of  the  venerable 
preacher’s  successors. 

As  to  the  Letters,  which  constitute  three  fourths  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  we  must  honestly  say  that  we  wish 
about  one  in  twenty  had  been  selected,  and  all  the  rest 
surrendered  to  the  fate  from  which  the  writer  would  have 
protested  against  rescuing  even  one  of  them  for  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print.  They  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
written  chit-chat,  about  ordinary  personal  concerns  and 
local  incidents,  addressed  chiefly  to  two  ladies,  old  friends 
of  the  bishop.  The  language  is  very  neat  and  easy,  some¬ 
times  elegant,  the  compliments  arc  prettily,  without  being 
veyr  artiticially,  turned,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
truest  kindness  and  benevolence.  But  the  wonder,  the  in- 
suppressible  wonder  is,  what  is  become  of  literature,  of 
theology,  and  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  moral  world.  The 
ladies  addressed  are  persons  of  education,  and  fortune,  nd 
strangers  at  C'ourt,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  ever  so 
much  high  life;  but  *from  the  abstiuence  of  these  letters, 
of  a  bishop  and  scholar,  from  all  intellectual  matters,  we 
cannot  help  drawing  a  very  unfavourable  surmise,  as  to  the 
state  of  mental  attainments  and  habits  allowed  at  that  time 
as  compatible,  in  females,  with  respectability  and  rank.  Did 
Dr.  Hough  never  correspond  with  contemporary  scholars, 
high  liberal  ecclesiactics,  or  statesmen,  with  whom  impor¬ 
tant  questions  were  to  be  discussed,  and  therefore  some 
use  made  of  the  most  valuable  itccjuisitions  of  a  long  life? 
What  a  relief  would  a  few  letters  of  this  kind  have  been, 
here  and  there,  in  this  most  tedious  course  of  polite  gos¬ 
sip  about  cousins,  and  visits,  and  godsons,  and  her 
ladyship*s  summer  journies,  and  the  changes  of  family 
residence,  and  the  matches  of  young  lords  with  heiresses. 
It  is  fair,  indeed,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  no  fault 
of  the  Editor’s,  tliat  such  a  relief  is  not  afforded ;  for  he 
has  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  any  and  all  letters  of 
the  bishop,  of  which  he  could  discover  any  trace  of  the 
existence :  but  it  is  his  fault  that,  having  failed  to  recover 
what  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  valuable  part  of 
the  bishop’s  correspondence,  he  should  not  have  declined 
offering  a  temptation  to  the  waste  of  precious  time  among 
benevolent  trifles  and  graceful  nothings, — and  to  waste  it 
under  the  kind  of  sanction  that  will  be  naturally  taken  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  paragraphs  we  are  reading  were 
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written  by  a  distinguished,  learned,  pious,  and  every  way 
excellent  prelate. 

Just  here  and  there,  occurring  very  rarely  in  this  uncon¬ 
scionable  printed  length  of  little  easy  gossip  with  his 
female  acatiainiance  on  tcinpor.iry  matters,  there  is  a  brief 
passage  or  some  thought  and  interest.  One  of  these  comes 
out  with  a  most  prominent  appeal ance  at  page  272, 
iu  answer  to  a  recommendation  from  one  of  these  friends 
to  read  Mrs.  Rowe’s  Letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living, 
which,  being  published  anonymously,  were  by  the  bisliop 
attributed  to  a  writer  of  his  own  sex. 

‘  I  have  read  the  letters  you  recommended  to  me.  I'he  manner  in 
which  they  are  written  it  agreeable  enough,  and  I  really  believe  the 
Author  to  be  a  tobtr,  honeit,  virtuous  person  ;  but  somv.*  of  his  phi¬ 
losophical  notions  are  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  by  no  means  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  blessed  Spirit.  The  Elysian  fields  were  too  much 
in  his  head,  and  he  gives  the  eyes  and  ears  more  employment  than 
an  exalted  understanding  is  willing  to  allow  them.  Surveying  the 
works  of  God  will  undoubtedly  be  the  noblest  entertainment  to  an  in¬ 
quisitive  mind,  and  carry  its  admiration  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
and  its  love  of  infinite  goodness,  to  the  utmost  height ;  but  the  iWauty 
of  outward  forms,  the  harmony  of  instruments  and  voices,  and  above  all 
the  splendour  of  other  planets,  their  magnificent  buildings  and  delightful 
prospects,  arc  more  suited  to  the  low  ideas,  which  our  present  narrow 
capacities  dispose  us  to  consider,  than  to  any  thing  that  Chirttianity  sett 
before  us,  or  indeed,  tlfat  a  reasonable  soul  would  condescend  to  take  up 
with.  If  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  you,  1  could  spend  more 
time  in  further  reflections,  especially  on  the  fifth  Letter,  Liut  at  present  we 
will  add  no  more  than  that,  I  am  See/ 

The  good  bishop  is  very  successful  often  at  a  compliment, 
somewhat  in  what  may  be  called  the  old  court  style,  but  with 
a  lighter,  easier,  neater  turn  of  expression  than  the  polite¬ 
nesses  of  Richardson’s  personages,  and  with  a  most  evident 
sincerity  of  kindness.  Now  and  then  he  gives  little  aiiiiising 
notices  of  some  of  his  occupations,  hut  generally  his  least 
important  ones.  A  little  sparkling  of  genius  thrown  over 
these  sketches,  would,  in  a  few  instances,  remind  us  of  the 
descriptions  of  diminutive  employments  in  the  letters  of 
Cowper. 

A  very  exemplary  strain  of  thankfulness  and  humble  sub¬ 
mission  to  Providence  is  maintained  through  every  recor  led 
part  of  the  bishop’s  life.  And  these  sentiments  are  disclosed 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  as  he  advances  into  extreme  old 
age,  and  consciously  approaches  the  last  scene.  Two  months 
before  his  death,  he  writes  thus  to  a  clergyman,  one  of  his 
friends : 

•  2  Y2 
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<  1  apprehend  I  shall  not  live  to  see  much  more  of  the  coming  year, 
though  I  wear  out  leisurely,  and  am  free  from  sickness  and  pain;  but 
streneth  declines  and  memory  fails.  The  moderate  degree  of  under- 
Stan  ling  which  Ood  was  pleas^  to  give  me  does  not  imptiir.  The  famoui 
Mr.  Waller  was  of  opinion  that  age  improved  it  ;  1  am  sure  expertenoe 
does.  But  as  the  contrary  often  fulls  out,  1  have  strictly  charged  those 
about  me,  that  when  they  discover  symptoms  of  such  a  change,  they 
suffer  no  consideration  to  conceal  it  from  me.* — ‘  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that,  when  our  gracious  Redeemer  comes  in  all  his  glory  to  judge  man¬ 
kind,  \ou  and  I,  with  all  faithful  people,  shall,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  his  Merits,  find  a  place  at  his  ri;>ht  hand.  What  our 
portion  may  be  in  his  kingdom,  is  known  only  to  his  father,  and  himstlf, 
bat  this  it  revealed  to  us  that  there  are  pleasures  above  our  conception  and 
durable  to  all  eternity.*  p.  86. 

In  iht*  same  spirit  oi  tranquil  resignation  and  hope  fie  wrote 
to  Lord  Digby  o  ilv  tilieeii,  and  to  Bishop  Gibson  only  four 
diys  before  his  death.  And  the  serenity  continued  to  ilie  last 
hour. 

*  It  appears  that  this  venerable  prelate  could  not  withstand  the  re- 
markably  severe  weather  in  March  and  April  of  the  year  174.S,  His 
constitution,  however,  struggled  against  it  for  a  few  days  after  he  wrote 
this  last  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  but  at  length,  he  expired  without 
a  groan  on  the  8th  of  May,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  to  whom  he  said,  We 
part,  to  meet  again,  I  hope,  in  endless  joys.** 


Art.  XI.  The  Motale  Ctention :  iifmtratrd  by  Discoveries  and  Ex* 
perhnents  derwed from  the  present  enlightened  stati  of  Science  ;  to  which  it 
prefixed  the  Cosmogony  of  the  Aneienis  :  with  Reflections ^  intended  tt 
promote  Vital  and  Practical  Heligim,  By  Thomas  Wood.  8vo.  pp, 
436.  Price  8$.  Baynes.  1811. 

TJOWEVER  ingenious  the  design  of  this  Inquiry  may  be,  an  attentift 
perusal  has  not  qualified  us  to  Kiy,  that  it  is  quite  faultless  in  point 
of  execution.  Mr.  Wood,  we  think,  is  rather  too  popular,  im^tead  of 
indulging  his  readers  with  profound  and  original  criticism,  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  collection  of  facts  that  elementary  treatises  of  the  most 
portable  desenption  could  easily  supply.  On  this  account  we  mutt 
confess,  that  the  expectations  we  had  formed  from  the  author*s  nnnonct 
have  not  been  altogether  realized.  In  a  volume  having  to  do  with 
•*  ancient  cosmogonies  and  the  enlightened  state  of  science,**  it  was 
really  somewhat  superfluous  to  insert  a  minute  explanation  of  the  gsogra* 
phical  terms— — lake^  Sfc.  together  with  a  great  deal 
of  matter  equally  interesting,  such  as  that-  -resin  is  useful  in  painting— 
turpentine  in  m^xine*— *  with  mm  the  bows  and  strings  of  musical  is- 
strumenu  are  rubbed,  to  render  them  more  sonorous  ;* — <  flowers  plcast' 
comfort* — and  *  freiu  are  eaten  either  raw,  boiled,  roasted,  or  pickled, 
Itc.  &c.* 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  this  censure  extends  only  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  volume.  The  greater  part  of  it,  consists  of  a  very 
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Agreeable  md  mtereiting  detail  of  the  geoeril  facta  of  attronoftikal 
•cience#  and  natural  hiitoryi  in  which  are  intermingled  iiforal  and  re* 
figiouf  rcflectiooi,  tending  to  excite  the  feeHnga  of  grateful  and  ^voii 
admiration.  On  lubjects  of  thif  nature.  Mr.  W.  aeemf  at  home  |  and 
we  highly  approve  the  attempt  of  supplying  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
philosophical  investigations. 

The  first  chaptef  it  on  the  *•  Heathen  Cosmogony,”  and  states  the 
absurd  opinions  enterttined  by  anciem  philosophers,  concerning  tlr^  origin 
and  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  a  remarlcable  fact  (which  we  are  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  not  finding  distinctly  noticed  by  our  author)  that  the  proper  idea 
of  creation^  never  possessed  the  minds  of  the  most  enlighten^  pupils  of 
nature.  All  their  systems  of  cosmogony,  attributed  to  the  gods  only  the 
power  nf  arranging,  not  of  making  the  universe.  Hence  matter  waa 
thought  to  be  eterual  by  some,  and  by  others  so  identified  w  ith  the 
Deity,  as  to  exclude  the  notion  of  any  separately  existing  principle.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  pure  philosophy  of  revelntion  to  teach  ua.  that  ••  the 
things  which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of  the  things  which  do  appear.'^ 

The  second  chapter  includes  sesen  distinct  sections,  the  first  of  which 
is  a  disouisiiioD  on  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  here  scripturally  defended,  and  its  authorities  clearly  ad¬ 
duced.  Why  Mr.  W.  in  classifying  the  natural  and  moral  perfections 
of  Deity,  has  referred  omnifiotence  to  the  former,  and  p  wer  to  the  latter 
class,  we  are  unable  to  explain.  The  succeeding  lectures  treat  on  the 
•  creation  of  light, the  atmosphere/—*  the  earth  and  seas,*—*  the  sun 
and  moon,*—*  fishes  and  fowls,* — •  quadrupeds  and  mao.*  This  method 
of  arrangement,  founded  on  the  Mosaic  account,  has  enabled  the  author 
to  exhibit  a  valuable  compilation  to  tbe  young  and  devout  inquinrr : 
but  has  at  the  same  time  betrayed  him  into  occasional  repetitions.—  i  l>e 
last  chapter  is  on  **  the  institution  of  the  sabbath.** 

Before  we  close  our  account  of  the  work,  it  may  be  proper  10  give  an 
extract  or  two.  The  following  conuins  a  piece  of  information,  which  to 
some  of  our  readers,  may  possibly  be  new. 

*  The  names  of  our  days  are  of  Heathen  origin.  The  seven  planets 
were  anciently  looked  on  as  presiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
to  take  it  by  turns,  each  one  hour  at  a  time,  according  to  the  following 
order ;  Saturn  first,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and 
last  of  all  the  Moon :  hence  they  denominated  each  day  of  the  week 
from  tlie  planet,  w  hose  turn  it  was  to  preside  the  first  hour  of  the  irurA* 
thimeron. — Thus,  assigning  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  Satur¬ 
day  to  Saturn,  the  second  will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Man, 
and  so  the  twenty-second  will  fall  to  Saturn  again,  tbe  twenty-third  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  last  to  Mars.  On  the  first  hour  of  the  next  day  it  will 
fall  to  the  sun  to  preside  1  and  by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the  first 
hour  of  the  next  will  fall  to  th^  moon.  &c.  Hence  tht  days  of  the  week 
came  to  be  disemgaished  by  the  following  names,  and  to  assume  the 
following  order— Dif^,  S  iurm^  SoRit  Marti/ ^  Mercurii,  Jovi/f 

Ve>\eru :  hence  amongst  us  the  Saxon  names,  respectively  answering 
tliCse.*  p.  97. 

In  another  part  of  his  volume  Mr.  W,  thus  illuitratei  a  pa  sage  in 
Hosea. 
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Poems  on  Man, 

*  In  this  beautiful  text  of  scripture  (Hosea  xlv.  5—7)  we  see  the 
gprinjT  ami  founuin  of  prosperity  anJ  happiness,  are  the  favour  and 
blessint?  of  God,  represented  by  the  dew.  The  dew  is  refreshing  and 
fructifying,  gives  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  growth,  verdure,  fragrancy 
and  usefulness ;  so— shall  the  church  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit — linicl  shall  grow  as  quxkly  and  be  as  fair  and  beautiful  as  the 
being  po8s«»sscd  of,  and  shining  in  the  beauties  of  holiness.  He  shall  ensty 
forth  h\s  rroi%  as  lofty  cedars  in  mount  Lebanon — his  branches  shall s fir ead 
be  increased  and  enlarged  on  every  side,  which  signifies  either  the  Increase 
or  fruitfulness  of  the  members  of  the  church.  His  Leauiy  shall  be  as 
the  olivr  tree,  which  is  always  green, even  in  winter;  and  is  an  excellent 
figure,  by  whicli  the  abiding  verdurc  and  pleasantness  of  the  graces  of 
the  righteous  even  in  the  trying  season  of  afRiction  are  exhibited  And 
his  smell  as  Lib  •non.  There  were  very  many  cedars,  sweet  shrabs,  and 
variegated  flowers  on  mount  Lebanon,  which  diffused  a  most  fragrant 
snu  II,  and  pcr:umjd  the  surrounding  air.  By  this  is  signified  the  graces 
o^  th'  p  •  pie  who  live  in  union  and  friendship  with  God,  and  abide 
i.n  i  r  his  peculiar  blessing.  Thus  fragrant,  they  shall  be  acceptable  to 
r  '  •  With  whom  they  converse;  their  tempers,  words,  and  actions, 
sl.  \  yin  them  much  esteem ;  and  their  fame,  honour  and  reputation 
•l>  t  1^*  spread  ail  around.  God  will  bestow  on  his  faithful  people,  such 
irim  iic<  b  of  his  spirit,  as  shall  make  them,  beautiful,  stedfast,  ac- 
ceptaole,  and  uhcIuI  in  the  world  '  pp.  155 — 177. 

Th  le  is  nothing  advanced  in  the  preceding  strictures,  we  hope,  which 
will 'lie  held  to  iu  ply  that  the  merits  of  this  work,  do  not  considerably 
pi  pond.Taie  over  its  defects,  or  that,  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  we  are  not  dis- 
posid  to  regard  it  as  doing  credit  to  its  author’s  industry  and  ac- 
q  usitions.  'The  rcbgious  sentiments,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  are 
unilormly  scriptural  and  deveut. 


Alt.  XI T.  Ihe  Conduct  rf  Matt.  A  Didactic  Epistolary  Poem.  8vo. 
pp.  16t.  Cn.ipp.e.  Ibi2. 

Art.  XI II.  The  Nature  of  Man.  A  Didactic  Epistolary  Poem.  By 
the  .author  of  the  Conduct  ol  Man.  8vo.  pp.  90.  Chappie.  1812, 

\  FEW  extracts  from  the  Introductory  Epistles  to  these  “  Didactic 
Epis’oUiy  Poems’*  will  form  our  best  apology  for  declining  to  enter 
into  a  minute  investigation  of  their  merits. 

*  How  feels  the  Briton  when  abroad  they  sing 
Rule  gi*eat  Britannia,  or  God  save  the  King  : 

Metiiinks  my  countryman,  with  hofiest  smile, 

Exclaims,  ‘‘  No  country  is  like  Britain*!  Isle! 

O,  let  me  sec  it,  Fate,  before  I  die, 

“  Or  now  destroy  me,  while  my  blood  runs  high  !”— 

To  ru;*ged  Sw’ins,  who  serves  for  foreign  pay. 

Play  Ran  des  Vaches,  and  he  will  run  away. 

Forsaking  luxury,  his  heart  so  thrills 

To  sec  his  country  and  its  snow-capp’d  hills.— 
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f  Bullar’s  Z^\/ /l  AiV/y, 

Behold  an  Indian  unto  Europe  brought. 

Ail  things  insipid  seem  unto  his  thought ; 

But  in  his  view  should  tree  exotic  stand, 

Which  was  familiar  in  his  native  land, 

With  joy  he  cries,  entwin’d  around  the  tree, 

“  My  Country  rear’d  thee,  and  ihou’rt  all  to  mi  !’• 

Int,  to  the  CQnduct  of  Man^  a  Didactic  Epistolary  Poem*  p,  3. 

*  Love  !  Love !  O  Love  !  celestial  passion  !  pure  ! 

With  world  coeval  !  and  with  world  I’endure ! 

Thou  which  in  every  corner  of  the  earth 
Hold’st  sway,  in  plenty,  as  in  scenes  of  dearth  ! 

Thou  which  art  found  in  mountain,  foiest,  glen, 

As  in  rich  cities  amidst  hum  of  men ! 

Thou  which  we  trace  throughout  great  nature’s  whole. 

Rough  set  in  instinct,  purified  in  soul ! 

Thou'power  supreme  in  air,  on  land,  in  sea, 

All  blessed  Love !  the  world  exists  thru’  thee  !’ — 

‘  On  thee  alone  unfading  bloom  is  fix’d. 

Thou  Love  I  the  same  this  century  and  next ; 

The  same  at  present,  as  when  first,  so  grand. 

Thou  fell  to  earth  from  the  Creator’s  hand  ; 

Tho*  cities,  forests,  mountains  come  to  harm. 

No  fall  of  matter  can  give  thee  alarm  ;’ 

And,  O  sweet  Love  !  when  thou  mak’st  blood  run  high, 

My  God  I  how  fine  to  think  of  thee,  ;\nd  die  !— 

Int,  Ep*  to  the  Nature  of  Man^  a  Didactic  Epistolary  Poem,  5* 

Human  nature  is  under  immeasurable  obligations  to  a  poet-wright  who 
expresses  himself  with  ^  much  force  and  perspicuity,  and  who  has  no 
doubt  reflected,  with  a  secret  pride,  on  that  memorable  line— > 

*  Let  those  teach  others  who  themselves  excel.* 


Art.  XIV.  An  Account  of  the  Character  and  Peaceful  Death  of  Pretor 
IVhitty  :  who  died  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  April  I  f,  1811,  aged 
sixteen  years  and  seven  months.  .By  John  Bullar.  sm.  8vo.  pp.  6t* 
Price  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 


have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  modest  narrative, 
^  and  are  anxious  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of  our  most  unqualified 
approbation.  The  reader  will  find  in  it,  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
divine  agency  on  the  heart  of  a  youth  of  good  natural  abilities,  and  liberal 
education,  from  the  time  when  it  appeared  to  the  l^bserver  merely  by  an 
external  attention  to  religious  exercises,  till  it  was  completed  bv  that  faith  in 
the  atonement  which  gives  its  possessor  the  victory  ovlt  death.  This 
account  is  not  tricked  out  by  rh^rical  embellishments,  nor  are  the  events 
narrated,  of  that  violent  class  which  some  well  meaning  religious  readers 
are  perpetually  in  quest  of.  It  is  a  common  history,  but  it  is  also  an 


un^rtant  one. 

In  the  courK  of  the  narrative  Mr.  B.  has  introduced  several  of  his  young 
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friend*!  letter!,  which  ftroogly  indicate  the  value  and  aincerlty  of  hli 
Chri!tian  profesaion.  *  One  of  them  U  ai  foUowa. 

My  dear  sir,  Sherborne,  Dec.  22, 1810. 

1  feel  a  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  but,  being  very  ill  qualified  for 
letter  writing,  1  ajji  ayerse  to  the  usk.  1  am  very  much  indebted  to  you 
for  those  two  excellent  little  books,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 
'fhe  account  of  Mr.  Cowper  1  have  perused  to  day,  and  find  no  fault  but 
with  its  brevity.  Do  not  suppose  that  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  wise  and 
pious  men  tend  at  all  to  deprou  my  spirits.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
pleasing  in  acconipanying  such  persons  through  all  the  stages  of  affliction 
and  pain,  and  in  seeing  how  they  are  supported,  as  nature  sinks  and  dis* 
ease  increases,  aod  even  in  the  ardcle  of  death  itself,  by  the  invisible  hand 
of  God.  With  what  pleasure  do  we  shut  the  book,  and  say  :  <<  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  die  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  I’*  I  hope  it 
had  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  previously  to  roy  indispo¬ 
sition,  to  give  me  some  desire  ^ter  an  interest  in  Christ :  but  1  did  not  teel 
thatlovc  lor  God,  and  desire  to  serve  him,  which  1  hope  1  now  feel.  I 
think  1  shall  ever  have  to  bless  his  holy  name,  tiiat  1  have  been  afflicted. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  instructed  in  the  school  of  affliction  :  there  we 
learn  many  things,  which,  in  a  time  of  health  and  prosperity,  we  should 
nave  slightly  pa^^sed  over,  and  soon  have  lorgotten.  Pray  for  me,  that  1 
may  never  forget  the  gotxiDess  of  God,  or  Be  draw'o  oft,  by  temptation, 
from  following  the  road  that  leads  to  eternal  life.  *  pp.  24, 25. 

Art.  XV.  Mitccliaoeoi^  Forms  /  by  George  Daniel.  12mo.  pp.  130 
Price  6s.  6d.  Sharpe  and  Hailes.  1812. 

lyiR-  DANIEL  seems  to  have  taken  laudable  pains  to  qualify 
^  ^  himsdf  for  the  task  of  writing  verses ;  and  accordingly  pot  only  dis¬ 
covers  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  some  of  our  most  accessible  poets, 
but  has  realty  acquired  the  habit  of  anting  common  place  thoughts  in  a 
pleasing  and  approved  poetical  diess.  Tt  will  create  no  very  strong  pre« 
judice  m  his  favour,  however,  to  find  him  making  his  first  attem^  ia 
the  department  of  satire.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  most  encouraging  omen 
in  a  youthful  mind,  is  a  devoted  admiration  of  real  or  supposed  excellence; 
.we  can  scarcely  hesiute  to  admit  the  counterpart  of  the  proposition,  that 
an  early  perception  of  deformity  is  an  almost  unconquerable  obstacle  to 
high  attainments.— -We  would  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate,  however 
that  Mr.  D.  has  much  lo  answer  for  on  the  score  of  abuse  of  talent.  * 

An.  XVI.  Ihr  London  English  an^  Latiq  designed  for  the 

Use  of  Schools,  1^  James  Greenwood,  formerly  Sur-master  of  St. 
PauPs  School.  'Fhe  twehty  fourth  edition.  Revised  and  arranged 

systematically  by  Natbaoiel  Howard,  &c.  Rivingtons.  1812. 

• 

have  gone  through  twenty  four  editions,  a  work  must  be  supposed 
^  to  jKMsees  some  original  merit  t  and  in  fact,  this  little  work  is  the  des¬ 
cendant  ot  one  of  our  oldest  school  vocabularies.  About  the  middle  cf 
the  seventeenth  century,  John  Amos,  generally  called  Comenius,  frgoi 
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Komensky  the  place  o£  his  natiTity*  wha  hid  been  compelled  by  p^TK- 
cution  to  emigrate  from  his  bishopric,  Fulneck  in  MoraYia»  was  invit^  fO 
England  to  regulate  some  of  the  public  schools ;  a  work  for  which  hit 
extensive  learning  and  acouatntance  with  similar  institutioosi  not  only  in 
his  own  country,  but  in  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Transylvania,  eminently 
(qualified  him.  Besides  several  Halations  which  still  exists  though  va* 
riously  modified,  he  introduced  into  them  his  Orhu  kmd  of 

Encyclopaedia  with 'cuts  and  references,  in  English  and  Latin.  The  text 
of  this  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  vocabulary ;  bu"t  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  miss  the  old  plates  however  rude.  Pictures  are  an  excellent 
mode  of  conveyin?  instruction  to.children,  and  applicable  at' a  much  earlier 
age  than  is  geDeratiy  imagined.  The  pupil,  accustomed  to  graphic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  objects,  rapidly  learns  to  discriminate  those  which  adbrd  the 
correctest  idea  of  things  with  which  he  is  acouainted,  and  becomes  a  judge 
of  accuracy  in  drawing,  before  his  taste  can  be  inilueoced  by  prejudicfi  or 
his  decisions  warped  by  authority.  We  are  therefore  surprised  that  Comenius’s 
idea  has  not  been  more  improved  upon  in  this  country.  'Of  late  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  attempt  has  been  made  in  **  tlie  book  of  trades  but  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  it  lias  b^n  carried  to  a  much  greater  length.  Bat^ldoo>  whose  tx- 
periments  in  pxdagogics  were  fnistrated  by  the  trash  with  which  they 
were  combined,  gave  a  beautiful  specimen  in  his  Elementar^wtrk^  for 
which  the  plates  are  excjuititely  engraved  by  Chodowiecki ;  and  Bertuch’s 
Picture-book  is  a  never  tailing  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  in  the 
nurseries  of  France  and  Germany.  As  an  assistance  in  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  laoguag^,  such  representations  most  effectsally  supplv  the  de¬ 
fect  of  convcrsaiion  in  a  foreign  idiom.  It  is  much  euoie  easy  for  a  child 
to  attach  the  word  ea^t  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  «  represenution  of  a  head, 
than  to  learn  that  the  English  word  head  and  the  Latin  word  caput  convey  the 
same  idea.  Pictures  also  afibrd  a  ready  and  (ileasant  expedient  of  re¬ 
hearsing  a  lesson ;  and  may  be  made  to  serve  for  language, in  the  same  manner 
as  outline  maps  arc  made  use  of  in  geoj^raphy.  1  be  omission  of  them 
therefore,  in  the  London  Vocabulary,  relinquishes  a  principal  advantage  of 
the  book.  In  point  of  arrangement  however,  this  ^ition  is  considerably 
improved,— and  there  are  a  number  of  useful  notes. 


ArL  XVII.  S/ee/i,  a  Poem  k  Two  Books,  With  other  Miscellaneona 
Poems,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  Poetical  CompotitioD. 
By  William  Criscnthwaite.  12mo.  pp.  82.  Baldwin.  1812. 

AS  it  appears  from  the  Preface  that  no  very  urgent  despatch  was  made 
use  of,  either  in  the  composition  or  publication  pf  this  little  volume, 
we  are  rather. surpnKd  it  should  at  length  make  its  appearance  with  to 
very  few  marks  of  elaboration  about  it.  In  point  of  plan,  the  principal 
poem  in  the  collection  U  disorderly  in  the  extreme.  It  can  only  be 
looked  upon,  in  fact,  as  an  unconnected  assemblage  of  thoughts  and 
images  suggested  by  some  association  more  or  less  remote,  with  the 
word  whienstands  forensost  in  the  title  page  ;  and  a  melange  of  this  kind, 
it  'is  obvious,  pursued  through  two  boi^s,  is  in  no  small  danger  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  an  exemplification  of  the  monosyllabic,  as  an  author  c^n 
scaredy  be  supposed  to  contemplate  without  dismay.— It  was  quite 
*  unnecessary  to  print  the  preliminary  dissertation. 

Vol.  VIII.  Z 


f40  Richardson^s  Essay  on  Florin  Grass, 

Alt.  XVIII.  Essay  9n  FmAh  Grass  ;  *hcwiny  the  Circumstance!  under 
which  U  may  be  found  in  all  Pam  of  England  5  its  extraordinary  Pro. 
perties,  and  great  Utility  to  the  practical  Farmer ;  tending  to  prove  that 
at,  unlike  all  other  Grasses  it  endures  without  injury  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  wet  add  drought,  and  is  indifferent  to  depth  or  richness  of 
soil,  it  ii  admirably  a£pted  for  cultivation  in  young  plantations  ami 
waste 'IfUxis.  fiy  William  Richardson,  D.D.  8yo.  pp.  58.  Fhillipf, 
George  Yard,  Lombard  Street.  1810.  * 


''PHE  title  of  this  pamphlet,  which  we  have  transcribed  at  length,  is 
^  sufficiently  indicadve  otits  contents.  It  it  an  eulogium  on  the  proper, 
ties  of  the  JtgrosHs  of  botany,  (which  has  generally  been  es- 

^  — - -1  ^  — I  Am  m  maaIaAa  \  flk - -  - - - « 
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opportunities  of  witnetnDg  experiments  upon  this  grass,  we  are  unable  to 
'decide  how  much  of  our  author’s  patronage  may  be  attributed  to  some  acci- 
dental  prepossession,  or  what  share  of  h  is  the  result  of  a  more  intimate 
M^[uaintance  with  its  utility  than  others  have  had  the  privilege  of  ac¬ 
quiring  nor  can  we,  without  injustice  to  one  or  the  other  party,  either 
place  tmplicit  credit  in  the  assertions  of  his  opponents,  or  ascribe  me  whole 
of  their  enmity  against  the  poor  Fiorin  to  the  propensity  inherent  in  the 
human  mind  of  d^rying  what  appears  to  be  too  lughlypraised.  We  are  well 
convinced  by  our  own  observations  of  the  truth  of  our  author’s  assertioni 
with  Inspect  to  iu  universal  prevalence  in  almost  every  neglected  spot. 
Situations  where  ncFother  grass  would  flourish.— abandoned  quarries,  oh- 
solete  roads,  the  northern  sides  of  buildings,  shaded  planuttons,  8tc.  cer. 
talnly  do  pr^uce  the  plant  in  question  abundantly ;  and,  we  apprehend, 
'there  is  no  part  of  the  king^k>m  where  an  ample  supply  of  iu  stolones,  or 
suckers,  might  not  be  readily  obtained.  A  plant  growing  naSurally  so 
readily,  may  be  premised  readily  to  admit  of  a  asUwation^  which  would 
increase  its  propagation  almost  soy  Where  to  an  amaxing  degm,  particu. 
larly  as  it  is  evideDtIy  gregarious :  And  hs  rime  of  vegeution  being  con* 
tinued  through  nearly  the  whole  winter,  crops  may  be  obtained  late  in  the 
season.  Iu  shoots,  like  those  of  most  plaou  which  increase  extensively 
by  stolones  arf  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  every  joint  resembling,  in  some 


not  shew,  that,  when  this  principle  is  extinct,  it  is  superior  or  equal  to 
*  common  hiy  from'  msses  andplims  more  tapiAy  dned.  In  the  usual 
process  the  healthy  p^t  is  almost  insuntaneously  kOled  ;  a^d  iuiuices, 
in  their  full  perfection,  in8|nsaated,  and  thus  preserved  from  fbther  change, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  making  of  malt.  But  the  Fiorin  ^y 
long  retaining  a  lingering  vegetarion,  will  gi^ually  pine  away  and  undergo 
changes  previous  to  the  uKtmate  extinction  of  the  vital  pnndple,  which 
muit  leave  the  remainder  in  a  very  diflerent  condition.  however,  the 
plimtbe,  as  our  author  asserts,  grateful  and  nutridve  to  cattle,  this  coo* 
sideraiion  would  only  indicate  the  necessity  of  comurnidg  the  fodder 
within  a  reasonable  rime  df  its  being  cut  down.  ^At  any  rate  the  subject 
menu  the  attention  of  such  as  arc  likely  to  be  benefited  by  k,  stid  have 
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afHrm  hai  oercr  been  manufacturii!  io  aiiy  part  of  the  globe  since  the 
instltutioo  of  m^tfe. 

*  A  youth  he  told  a  piteous  tale, 

.  He  prais’d  niy  eyes  so  bright  and  blue ; 

But  yet  his  suit  could  scarce  preyail, 

-  .  Tor  how  cooid  1  believe  it  tme  ? 

*  And  yet  his  words  they  did  not  fail  * 

To  make  impressions  soft  and  trae  ; 

It  plfas’d  |)Oor  Cath’rinc  of  the  talci  .  »  ^ 

He  prai./d  her  eyes  so  bright  and  blue. 

n  /  Surely  from  this  it  must  appear  ’  •  ,  • 

.  The  v\  inning  art  of  love  he  knew ; 

•  *  Sweet  is  praise  to  women’s  car—  • 

.  He  prais’d  my  eyes  so  bright  and  blue.’ ,  pp.  65 — 66.  ‘ 


Art.  xxn:  Cicero  de  Senectuie  et  de  jlmicHiai  ftOTf\  the  text  of  Erncstii 
V  wtdiall  his  notes,  and  citations  from  his  Index  Latinitatis  Ciceroniz: 
.  with  Ujc  explanations  of  various  passages  "'  from  Gesner’s  Latin 

books  of  more  recent  date,  as  well  as  from 
Crsevius  and  nil  thi'  commentators  cited  by  him  :  &c.  And  an  ap« 
^  pendixj  &c.  By  E.  H.  Ikirker  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  ISmo. 
pp.  cliii.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

’'PHIS  edition  of  Cicero’s  delightful  dialogues  on  old  age  and  friend* 
^)ip,  is  printed  in  a  v^ry  neat  and  convenient  form,  and  with  a  correct- 
oesa  which  does  gieat  ci'edit  to  the  press  from  whence  it  issues.  .Of 
the  notes,  so  ^iply  set  forth  in'  the  title  page,  many  are  valuably  and 
imiti active,  and  Wifi  bw^found  serviceable  to  the  young  student,  not  merely 
in  assisting  him  to  interpret  his  author,  'but  to  think  for  himself.  At 
(he  wme  tin.e  we  must  be  lallowcd  to' doubt  wbctlier  they  are-OM 
uDnece}>s.mly  muhiplit'd.  A  cbnttdcsablepart  of  the  appendix,  especially, 
ia  extremely  irreicv.  f>t  to  the  bustncsi  of  the  book,  and  is  written  too, 
ih.thp  wpfststylc  of  affectation  and  bombast.  ' 

•,'V  .  ' 


Art.' XK I II.  Tkt  CAurck  m Daif^era  LfUfter  to  the  Right 

Honoiimble  bpencer  Penceyai,  First  lx)rd  Chan- 

ceUof  df  the 'Exchequer,  and  of  the  Duebv  of.Ii^ca^cr.  Earnestly 
fecomtneWdiedf  to  the  pcruShl  of  nil*  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
PariiaineiAt,  and  of  every  *  true  Friend  to  the  CpQstituuoo  in  Church  and 
Staitl  ^•BynTroe  Friend  to  thr  Church.  .  Brice  Is.  6d. 

Jtmes‘B)ack«  n|8IS.  .  i  hoh  ;  *  ,*  7, 

^  Hl$‘ {<  ahogetttr  ooe.’^bf  Vhe  most  ingenious  compoMtioos  that  oar 
politic  fiteralute 'haFfcr  sdine  trnie  prodi(ced.  Its  object  ism 
throw  diici;edit  on  the  principlet  and  conduct  of  the  Honourable  and 


writer,  instead  of  coming  forward  Id  an  attitude  of  hostility,  assumes  the 
garb  of  a  friend  .and  daUerer;  adfl^ca  io  his^lydf  r^esenutioos  and 
■tatefnenti  which  are  not  a  little  mischievous  to  his  iutercaW  imd  welcomrl 
aa  admlsskiM,  what  art  usually  imputed  aa  charges.  The  irony  is  upon 
the  whole  nc^lsMOitaiocd,  aod  the  •  urieme*  opinions  of  writer  hari 
a  tone  of  libci^ly  that  we  should^  be  .truly  happy  to  see  more  exicntiwlj 
difiused. 
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Art.  XXIV*  SE  LECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION.  . 

Gentlemen  and  PiAHthers  wio  have  tteorh  in  ike  feteu^  mnH  oUigt  tki 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rktibw,  hy  mu&ng  informaiion  (hoet  ftaidf 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  frebahle  hfue  of  such  works  ;  wkieh  then  may ' 
defiend  ufion  being  communicated  to  tne  public f  if  consistent ^witk  its  fuan^ 


» 

Speedily  will  beptibliftlicd,  hand<uix)ely 
printed,  in  thr«:«  octavo  volumes,  the 
letters  of  Juuius«  PhUo-Juiiiu6|  ainl  tlie 
letters  o(  Sir  William  IXmimt  aud  Mr. , 
Horne  to  Juntu8.  With  o  great  variety 
of  letters  written  by  Junius,  which  ap* 
peared  under  many  other  signatures  in 
the  Public  AdveriijKT  from  the  year  1767  j 
to  1772,  Binl  the  atiihor^s  private,  and 
luatideutial  corrt^poodcnce,  from  the 
year  176i^  to  Jon^,l773.  with  the  late 
Mr.  li.  S.  W'lNMlfull,  the  original  pub- 
lusher  of  his  wtirks,  with  notes,  bio gra- 
phK*al  and  explanatory  of  the  Political 
History  of  ooc;ot*tha  most  interesding 
periods  of  the  present  reign.  To  which 
will  be  pretixed  a  preliminary  essay  on 
the  wiitings  of  Jtiuios,  and  observations 
on  the  prett  iisions  of  the  many  persona 
to  whom  these  celebrated  letters  have, 
been  attributed.  'I'ho  whole  illustrateil 
by  fac  similes  of  the  baud*writingM  uf^ 
Junius,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Horne,  Mr., 
Dunning,  and  severul  other  gentlemen, 
whose  names  have  been  muntioned  as 
the  author  of  the  letters. 

•  A  British  Cabinet  Bible,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
embellished  with  (Xigravinics  from  draw¬ 
ings,  by  R.  Wcstall,  Ksq*  R.  A.  ^ 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  professor  of  che- 
mUtry  at  the  Royal  In«titut}on,,has  Jn 
the  press,  a  volume  of  the  Elements  of> 
Chemistry.  . 

Miss  Maria  Edgewortlr. has  in  the, 
press, a  fourth  aird  fifth  volpmei of  Taka 
of  Fashionable  Life.  ,, 

The  Rev.  J.  Joyce  it  printiugit^  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Dialogues  on  the  Mirroscop<‘, 
uniform  with  his  ScU^ntihe  Dialogues. 

Dr.  Stokes,  of  Chesterfield,  wifi  shortly 
publish,  a  Botanical  Materia  Msdica,  in 
ft»ur  octavo  volumes, 

A  new  octavo  edition  of  tba  whole, 
works  of  Dr.  Wans,  as  publiwbcd  by, 
his  executors,  is  now  in  the  presa^  and  ia 
intejnded  tu  be  published  by  ^nhscription 
in  volumes,  the  first  to  appear  ia  July 
next. 

Mr.  James  White,  of  Exeter,  has 
nearly  ready  a  third  volume  on  the 
Discaae  of  the  Horse. 


,  Mr.  Q.  Dyer,  has  in  the  pruaa,  in  h'o 
volumes,  a  atries  of  Pmbu,  aud  diaquiai-* 
tions  on  Poetry ;  iuti'iideU  aa  a  skatch  of 
the  autbur*s  stuiliea  and  pimuitt  ia  dif¬ 
ferent  perio<ls  of  his  life.*  i 

Mr,  Adams,  of  Albemarle* street,  has 
in  the  prexK,  a  treatUt  on  the  Morbid 
Affectiousof  the  Eye  and  its  Appi  adages, 
/Dr. CrombW’s  Work  on  Latin  Syao, 
n^ros,  is  nearly  ready  for  puhlicatioa, 

.  Mis^  Vandcll  hua  in  tba  p<^ess,  ia*a 
quarto  volmae,  the  Pleasures  of  Unman 
Life,  a  poem.  ,  \ 

.Mr.  Rums  speedily  will  publish^  o 
second  psrt  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Mo¬ 
ral  Tendency  of  Methodism. 

liord  Byron’s  Satire.s  arc  in  tbf  press, 
indu  ling  bints  fr>m  Horace,  am|  ,thc , 
curse ot  Minerva,  never  before  publial^cd. 
.The  Rev.  Thomas  BHsham,  -hsajuatt 
sent  to  press,  Memoirs  of  il»e  late  Tiurn-  ^ 
philos  l4tidsey,  which  wilt  be  comprised 
in  an  octavo  voIuidc. 

.  Mr.  Barber’s  Fac-simile  of  the  text 
of  the  Greek  Psalter,  as  it  is  preserved 
in  the  Alexandrian  M.S.  is  expect^  po 
appear  next  mouth.  ,  ,  ^  h  i 

Professor  Stewart  of  the  £aa^  India 
Oompany’s  College,  is  preparing  a  liu*  f 
tury  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal',  Crum'  • 
tpe  earliest  period  of  authentic  antiquity, 
to  the>  conquest  of  the  coupiry  by  t^ 
EnglisK,  in  1^57.  ,  ^  ,, 

China,  lU  Costumea,  Arts,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  A.C.  from  thq  Prvnch  of  M.  Butin, 
ininister  and  irc^tary  of  stqM  in,/th<i< 
two  preceding  reigns,  ia  in  the  press,  ini 
four  octavo  Tolumcs,  with  seveuty-uinQ 

A  Dictionary  of  all  the  livingv  authors 
of  Great  Britain,  ig  preparing  for  tba 
press,  containing  biographical  particu¬ 
lars  of  each  writer,  and  acataiqpie  of 
their  respei'tWc  works,  with  remarks. 

Edwaid  Wskefielo,  Esq.  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  a  Statistical  and 
Polilicai  ac«.‘ount  of  Ireland,  in  two* 
quarto  volumes. 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  Barrister,  has  in 
the  iiress,  the  Emerald  Isle,  a  poem^  with 
notes,  founded  on  the  Coos^tioos  of 
Eriii .  * 
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Charirt  Butler,  F.sq.  shortly  will  pub¬ 
lish,  Hunc  account  uf  the  life  4|Ki 
of  Janu*^  B'Difoe  BoMUOt,  .Biabop  m- 
Mraux,  in  a  amall  octavo  volume.  Also, 
a  Succinct  I  list  ory  of  the  revolutions  of 
tho  principal  stnteo  that  composed  the 
Kiapire  ol  CharlcmnftH!,  from  hta  emy* 
nation  in  8t4»  U>  it  dissolution  in  IhOa. 
Translations  of  the  popular  ('omedies  uf 
A  ristophanes,  are  prcpaiing  for  the  presa, 
by  a  gentleman  of  Carohiidge. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Harlelan 
Misceltany,  which  is  the  first  supple¬ 
mentary  volume  of  the  new  edition  by 
Mr.  Park,  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  month. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Ritson’s  En¬ 
glish  smigs,  with  their  music,  arwl  with 
additional  songs  and  notes  by  Mr.  Park, 
in  three  crown  oidavo  volumes,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  is  printing  an  im¬ 
proved  e^littonof  Professional  Education, 
in  octavo. 

Mr.  HeywoofI  has  sent  to  press,  a  rcry 
much  improved  edition  of  his  Digest  of 
tho  I  AW  relating  to  County  Elections. 

Ill  a  few  days  will  be  publitihrd,  in 
octava  The  Planters  Kalendar;  or  the 
Nurseryman  and  Eon  ster’s  Guide.  By 
the  late  Waltor  KIcol.  Edited  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Edward  Sang,  Nurseryman. 

To  b«*  puldishi’d  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bio'graphiml  Dirfioiiary,  in  oidavo;  edi¬ 
ted  Iry  Alev.  Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.  Vol.  C. 
wrilUse  |»«hli died  oil  the  1st  of  .lime,  and 
the  other  volumes  in  suce<*ssh»n  monthly. 

Miss  Burney  has  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  novel  in  five  volumes,  entitled 
“Traits  of  Nature.” 

A  new  efiition  of  rhatraubriand*s 
Travels  ill  Greece,  Palestine,  F.!r3r^)t,  &c, 
will  he  ready  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Sh  <beri  is  procetding  diligently 
in  the  translation  of  Chateaubriand's 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  or  Beantif  •  of  the 
t'hristian  Religion.  It  will  be  acconi- 
panicti  by  a  pirfact^and  notes,  from  the 
ptrn  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ketl,  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Seveial  copies  of  Graham's  Review  of 
F.cclesiaitical  Establishments  in  Europe, 
have  lately  lieen  found  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  individunt,  to  which  a  preface, 
with  iiitroilurtory  remarks,  ailapted  to 
the  present  time,  has  h,rn  addl'd  by  Mr. 
Shoberl,  and  the  boi*V  will  l>e  ready  for 
sal<‘  Minie  time  in  May. 

On  the  1st  of  May  will  be  published. 
No.  1,  of  a  new  Quarterly  Publication, 
eiUitl(xl,The  Chnitian  Philosopher,  in¬ 


tended  to  promote  the  Inlcretts  of  relj* 

.  ^>^1  literature, 

•  Mr.  kolloway,  aulhor  of.  tl»e  ••  Pf*. 
sant’s  Fate,’»  Aic.  &c.  icc.  i.s  about  to 
pnhIiNb  a  poem,  with  nolts,  entitled 
*•  Tlie  Covrirav-pAsioa  ;  or,  Rural  PI4. 
laathropist,” 

Mr,  Ogle  of  F.dinburgh,  means  soon 
to  pubiiNh  an  additional  volume  of  'I'j  ail*i 
works,  from  his  manuscripts. 

Captain  George  Tliomas,  of  the  third 
regiment  of  Royal  Bucks,  Local  Militia, 
is  printing  a  work  ciititksl  **  The  Local' 
Militia  Puynaaster,’*  comprehending  tlie 
most  essential  abstracts  of  the  new  Local 
Militia  Lawa,  together  with  tables  of 
onleulations  for  the  non-traiuing  and 
trainini;  periods,  pay  and  atteudaucc  for 
all  ranks,  &c. 

Mr.  .Maxwrell  proposes  to  publish  the 
Aquatic  TVurrist,  being  a  particular  de- 
scri|»tion  of  the  towns,  villages,  cotmtry 
scats,  piac*es  of  amuMnnciit,  antiquities, 
6lc.  Iroui  WestminsU  r  Bridge,  tie  Wind¬ 
sor. 

Mr.  IbK>ker*s  expected  work  on  the 
British  Jungcr-mannisr',  (wntaining  co- 
hnimi  tignres,  with  di .'a-riptions  td  this 
most  beautiful,  but  neglected  biai>oh  of 
British  Botany,  is  about  to  ap^H-ar  in 
monthly  numbers. 

An  eminent  memlrer  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  engaged  on  a  wi*rk  on  the 
Charticters  of  C><iaphas  and  Barnabas, 
in  which  an  attempt  is  m;Mle  to  excnl- 
pafe  the  Jews  from  the  chargeot  having 
crucified  our  Sonoor,  and  prove  the 
snmt^to  have  been  wholly  and  solely  the 
act  of  the  Roman  gov«mment. 

W.  Richards,  Esq.ol  l^ynn,  is  engaged 
in  a  work  to  be  entitled  the  >VeUh  Non- 
conforunst's  Memorial. 

Mr.  M ward  Mabon,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  a  work  « nfiticvl,  A  Review 
of  the  Financial  Operations  of  the  Court 
of  Brazil ;  with  Oi»aervalion<  on  the 
Slate  of  Publie  Crsslit  in  that  C<amt^, 
and  on  the  measures  of  Count  d'Aguiar 
amri  M.  Targini.” 

Keith  Hall,  has  In  great  forwardness 
fi)r  the  press  A  Translathm  erf  MifAat» 
in*$  celebrateil  work  on  tlie  \faiak  Imu** 
winch  several  emim'iii  Biblical  scholars 
have  strongly  rei'ommeiKl«*tl  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Theologieal  students,  .as  con¬ 
taining  the  most  complete  view  of  the 
Jcwi>h  Polity,  that  has  ever  been  given. 
The  first  part  we  understand  will  soon  be 
pnhbshetl. 

A  critical  account  of  the  life,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  discwirsre  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Mortis,  the  celebrated  preacher  and  pro* 
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f(*^<or)a  Geneva  and  Holland,  and  after* 
wards  miiiUtcr  of  Charentoii  in  Framv, 
);  ii)  prt'paration:  in  which  the  attack 
made  upon  him  in  the  writinjes  of  Mil* 
ton,  will  be  particularly  coiiaidiTcd.  To 
which  will  be  Rubjuin^  a  traiislaiion  of 
Vane  select  sermons  of  Morus  into  K.n- 
glith.  By  a  Diini>ter  in  Scotland.  They 


wfl|,'toerthrr,  make  a  wmaB  oetaro  ro- 
lume,  and  will  be  published  in  the  sptSng* 
’rhe  Rcr,  C.  Latrobe  baa  in  the 
letters  »m  thoNicob;ir  Ubinds,  written  to 
the  Kditor,  by  L.  O.  Haenael,  seven 
^earsa  Missionary  of  the  Unit^  Brc* 
thren  at  that  station. 


Art-  XXV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECEOTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACRICULTUaK  AND  avasi.  ECONOMY. 

An  account  of  the  systems  of  llus- 
banilry.  adopted  in  the  more  improved 
^  (livtucU  of  Scotland;  with  some  obser* 
\  on  the  improvemenU  of  which 

they  are  susceptible  drawn,  up  for  the 
(XinKideration  of  the  Board  of  Agricul* 
tare,  with  a  victv  of  explaining  how  far 
I  those  systems  are  applicable  to  the  less 
cultivated  parts  in  Kn^land  and  Soot* 
bad.  By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  Bart.  President  of  tlic  Bo>ird  of 
Agriculture,  with  sixteen  engravings, 
i)i'tavo,  18s. 

.Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Number  l,tu  be  conti¬ 
nued  quarterly,  octavo,  3s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  Plane  As¬ 
tronomy.  By  Robert  WockI house,  A.  M. 
F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  octavo,^! 3s.  line 
paper  1 1. 


A  general  view  of  the  Co.nl  Trade  of 
Scotland,  chiedy  that  of  the  river  Forth 
and  Mid  Lothian.  By  J.  Bald,  octavo, 
6s. 

Obaervations  on  the  circulation  of  In¬ 
dividual  Cr(*dit,  and  on  tlic  Uankiug 
System  of  England,  octavo,  4s. 

rhUCATION. 

The  Origin,  Nature,  ami  Object  of  tbe 
New  System  of  FUlucation,  3s. 

An  address  to  tlic  Public,  in  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Uic  Madras  System  of 
Kdneation,  as  invented  and  practiseil  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  F.A.S.  F.R.S.  IhJ. 
With  a  comparison  between  his  selKiols 
and  those  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.  '!'•> 
which  it  added,  the  third  edititm  of  n 
Sermon  on  the  same  subject,  prt'Achi^l 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  llarUcfiool,  tu 
the  County  of  Durham,  on  Suud.ay, 
August  26,  1810.  By  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Hollingsworth,  A.  M.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Hnrtirpoul,  and  Vicar  of  HallwhUtle, 
in  Northumberbnd,2s.  6d.  TI)e  Addroiis 
separate  U.  6d. 

The  Barriojrton  Brlmol ;  being  an  Il¬ 
lustration  of  the  Princ’plet,  Practices, 
and  RfTccts  of  the  New  System  of  In- 
*  struction,  in  facilitating  ilie  religious 
and  moral  Instruotion  of  the  Poor.  By 
.Sir  Tlioroas  Barnard,  Bart,  octavo,  4s. 
Printed  for  the  Society  for  boliering  the 
condition  of  tbe  Pewr. 

Impnrtial  Considemlions  on 'the  pre. 
sept  state  of  the  question  between  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster :  with  raroaris 
on  the  lurst  article  of  the  Tbirty-aeventU 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  gs. 
6d. 

VmK  AITS. 

'  Pietnrosqnc  Representation  t>f  the 
Manners,  <!ostoms,  and  AiaHsevncnts '^uf 
the  Russians:  illustrated  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  copper- plates,  beautifully  coloured 
from  the  original  drawings  ;  with  an  ao- 
curate  explanation  of  each  plate  in  Eng- 
glish  and  French.  By  John  Augustus; 
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An  epitome  of  Foreign  Exchanges, 
exhibiting  the  nature  of  exchange  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  manner 
of  calculation.  I'o  wiiich  is  added,  a 
correct  table  of  moneys  of  the  world, 
real  .md  imaginary,  with  their  value  In 
British  sterling,  ISmo.  2s.  stilchod.^ 
-s.  6d.  bound. 

Hints  and  Observations  respecting  the 
ncgociaiion  for  a  renewal  of  tbe  Ka.st 
India  Coinpanyb  exclusive  privileges, 
extracted  from  the  papers  printed  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Is. 

The  Ilistorv'of  F.nropcan  Commerce 
^'ith  India.  To  which  is  subjoined'  a 
review  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  trade  with  India,  and  the  mana^- 
nicnt  of  it  by  a  chartered  Company,  with 
sn  app«*Ddix  of  authentic  accounts.  By 
David  Maepherson,  author  of  the  An- 
osls  of  Commerce,  flic,  with  a  map, 
q'Ufte,  11.  Ids. 
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HISTORY. 

A  new  Chart  of  History,  exhibiting 
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Kin^doin^,  and  Stales  :  from  the  carlit  >t 
authentic  rc<  *»rds,  to  the  commencement 
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MISCFLLANCOU8. 

'rhrcc  letters  on  thc  Subject  of  thc 
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drcsseil  tf»  the  Ucv.  Dr.  Marsh,  anti 
.tohn  Coker,  Esq.  By  thc  Right  Hon. 
Nicholas  Vnnsittart,  '2s. 

An  Examination  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  In- 
nuiry  relative  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  a  scries  of  letters  to 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Minc- 
rilojry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  tiie  Rev,  William  Dealtr}',  A.M. 

E. U.S.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 

F. xaniining  Chaplain  to  thc  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  .3s,  6d. 

Tcaris,  Ph»k>sophica1  and  .Mechanical. 
By  John  Whitehurst,  F.R.S.  Author  of 
an  Inquiry  into  the  E'orination  ol  the 
E.ai'th.  With  a  portrait  and  four  folio 
plaU  s,  quarto  9s. 

An  Analysis  of  thc  Genealogical  His¬ 
tory  of  the  f.amilT  of  Howard,  with  ita 
Connections,  4s.  6d. 

Temper;  or,  Domestic  Scenes;  a 
Talc.  By  Mrs.  Opie. 

PUILOLOOY. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Idioms  of  the 
French  and  E'nghsb  Languages  — By  a 
Society  of  .Masters,  l'2ino.  7s.  lK>und. 


A  (Pollution  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Pmtatcurh,  ci»ll»'cted  by  the 
Kcv.  C.  Biicharuu),  D.D.  By  Mr.  Yeates, 
quarto  9s.  6d. 

Greek  (Grammar,  ami  Greek  and 
English  Scriptim^  Uxiccn,  containing 
all  thc  words  which  occur  in  the  Sep. 
tuagint  and  Apoi  rypha,  ns  well  as  iq 
the  Ntrw  1  <‘Ntaiii«*nt.  By  Grcvilie  Erring, 
Minister  of  thc  Gos{Hd,  Glasgow,  royal 
octavo,  13s. 

•iiiEoi.nr.Y. 

Licturcs  up<in  Poitions  of  the  Old 
T»'slaimut,  intciidtHi  to  illustrate  Jewish 
History  and  Si'iiptun*  Characters.  By 
George  Hill,  D  I>.  l’.R,S.  K.  Principal 
ot  St.  Mary’s  Ctillege,  St.  Andrews,  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  that  City  ;  and  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  ('hapl.iiiis,  octavo,  I'J?. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By 
Owen  Manning,  B.D.  I.ate  Prelandary 
of  Lineohi,  Rector  of  Peperharrow, 
Vieur  of  Godalming,  and  Author  of  a 
llisiorv  of  Surrey,  .aivl  also  of  a  Saxou 
Dietioifcny,  2  vol.s.  oetavo,  lt>«. 

'I’iu*  Riuhls  of  Conscience,  asserted 
and  dell  nderl,  in  Utference  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Interpretation  of  the  Toleration 
Act  :  A  Discourse  rielivered  at  F.ssex. 
.Street  Ch.npcI,  Fehrnnry  .5,  1812,  being 
the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fist, 
'lo  which  are  annrxr'd  Notes  and  an 
Ap|>endix  illnstrntiviMif  the  Toleration 
Act.  Bv  Thomas  Belsham,  octavo,  2s. 

The  SiTlpture  Atfn.s ;  or,  a  scries  of 
*^faps  to  illustrate  thc  Did  and  Nrw 
Testament;  drawn  from  the  h«*st  Autho¬ 
rities,  ancient  and  tniKlern,  by  emiiH'nt 
Artists,  royal  quarto,  21.  2s.  half-bound 
—coloured  21.  12a.  (>d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRaVKLS. 

Some  account  of  a  Journey  Into  A!* 
banta,  Rmimelia,  and  other  Provinces 
of  Turkey,  during  part  of  the  years 
1R0<>,  and  1810.  By  J.  C.  llobhouse, 
qn.irto,  11.  3s. 

Olni-nations  and  Remarks  during  fonr 
differem  F.xcursions  made  to  varioiw 
parts  of  Gre.it  Britain,  in  the  years  1810 
and  1811.  By  Daniel  Carless  Webb, 
octavo,  lOs.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Passage  from  the 
Island  ot  Cape  Breton  across  the  Atlas 
tic  C>eenn,  in  the  Winter  of  1799,  with 
•  other  Interrvting  Deeurrenees,  in  a 
ter  to  a  Friend,  By  John  Luce,  9s.  M. 


